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Why America’s war-built machines 
can assure a prosperous peace 


WORKMAN can only be paid out of 
what he produces. The chart above 
shows that he is paid én proportion to what 
he produces. Modern machines help him 
produce more. 

Therefore if government will let indus- 
try accumulate enough money to buy 
the war-built machines we have, 
and if labor will use those 


machines efficiently to produce more, lab 
cannot help but earn more, and be mo 
secure. History, common sense and ari 
metic all prove it. 

Instead of a depression threat, the 
chines America has and can produce are 
best and only opportunity to a prosper 

peace... #f industry can bi 
them, if labor uses them wi 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, 


FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWAS 
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He matches and always wins 


rc i typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


CORB ANY trucks have dual tires on the 
by ! tear —two sets of two tires 
_ fi — so they can carry heavier loads. 
W@ienever duals are used, however, 
problems increase. The two tires 
St be spaced just so—not too 
*, not too far apart. Inflation must 
watched carefully. Wheels must 
toe in or toe out and the tires in 
al set should have exactly the same 
meters so that each will carry its 
share of the load. If one tire is 
n down, it needs another worn 

for its running mate. 


Failure to observe all the necessary 
rules can easily cut the mileage of dual 
tires in half. In the picture above a 
B. F. Goodrich tite specialist of the 
Conservation Department is matching 
dual tires with a special measuring 
stick developed for that purpose. He 
never mounts a set of duals unless they 
match perfectly. That’s why we say 
“he matches and always wins.” 

Under a scientific B. F. Goodrich 
edges now being used by truck 

eets with from 10 to 3200 vehicles, 
factory-trained tire men take over the 
complete supervision of tire mainte- 


nance. They have saved hundreds, 
possibly thousands, of tons of rubber 
and hundreds of fleet owners have 
found that this conservation plan saves 
money for them. 

Only a few B. F. Goodrich tire 
specialists are now available to take 
over additional fleets. If your company 
operates trucks, and if you would like 
to know how this service can be ap- 
plied to increase your mileage, write 
the Tire Conservation De pt., The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, 0. gs 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 


Some of our immigrants years ago were sadly disap- 
pointed because our streets were not paved with gold. 
Other immigrants rolled up their sleeves, went to work 
and found gold—not in the pavements but all over this 
great country. 

Freedom of opportunity —Free Enterprise —has helped 


Americans reach and release our national resources. 


We must keep Free Enterprise. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
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je-Price Line to Hold 


e Administration is determined to 
| the wage-price line until V-E Day. 
reelection inhibitions out of 
- system, stabilization officials have 
no time making this clear. 
bn wages, the policy is to stick to the 
red but still serviceable Little Steel 
ula, which limits wage boosts to 
above the January, 1941, level. On 
»s, it is to hold out stubbornly 
st any further rise in the cost of 
», which has been creeping up 
e past year. 


ring Pay Envelopes 


‘age control strategy unfolded this 
;. It boils down to two points: (1) 
: labor that its income will be pro- 

d after Germany goes under and 
big cutbacks start; (2) stave off any 
ase in basic wage rates that would 
pch Little Steel until it is quite clear 

victory in Europe is imminent. 

e report of the President's cost-of- 
1g committee (page 116), headed by 
liam H. Davis, chairman of the Na- 
nal War Labor Board, knocked the 
tom out of labor’s brightest hope for 
her wages now. The committee (la- 
members dissenting) found that the 

of living has risen no more than 
¢ since January, 1941, not 45% 
abor leaders have argued. 
nacompanion statement, Economic 
bilization Director Fred M. Vinson 
ed a little sugar with the gall that 
is served up to the unions. He 
ed for a new effort to hold the price 
, and promised a high wage policy 
t V-E Day to insure mass eons 
et in the postwar period. This lays 

basis for across-the-board wage 
psts as soon as Germany goes under. 


blic Members Hold Cards 


The four public members of NWLB 
ho in effect make the board’s deci- 
ns because they hold the balance of 
et—now are in a position to mike 
le Steel stick no matter how much 
or protests. Three of them—Davis, 
nk P. Graham, and George W. Tay- 
tendered resignations (BW—Nov. 
.p102) which Roosevelt refused to 
cpt. Coming just before the big con- 
tions of the A.F.L. and C.1L.O., this 
k the wind out of labor’s sails. 
.L. representatives on NWLB 
e back in the fold this week after 
king out when the board turned 
n their motion to review the whole 
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wage stabilization program and recom- 
mend a general increase in wages. The 
reason for their return: The board went 
ahead with consideration of the C.1.O. 
steelworkers’ demand for a 17¢ hourly 
increase and other adjustments, and 
A.F.L. representatives couldn’t afford 
to let the decision go through without 
being on hand to look out for their 
interests. 

When they returned to the board 
they, like the C.I.O. members, were 
resigned to the realization that the rul- 
ing in the steelworkers’ case would fit 
the familiar hold-the-line pattern. They 
were sure that instead of giving a 17¢ 
increase, which would smash Little 
Steel to bits, the board would deal only 
with the secondary demands of the steel 
union—vacation pay, higher differentials 
for night work, correction of inequities 
—and that the adjustments would prob- 
ably add up to only a 10¢ hourly rise. 


New Answer-—Statistically 


Labor leaders won’t take rejection of 
their wage demands placidly. Failing to 
get official sanction for their argument 
that living costs have gone up more 
than the index shows, they now are 
training their guns on the fact that 
Davis admits to an increase of 30% 
since January, 1941, while Little Steel 
allows wages only a 15% rise for the 
same period. As an answer, the public 
members of NWLB are warming up a 
new set of figures. 

A recent study by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics shows that while the cost 
of living was climbing 29% or 30%, 
going urban wage rates—the best avail- 
able measure of the “price of labor’— 
have risen 28%, thanks to raises in the 
form of promotions, incentive pay- 
ments, merit increases, and the like. 
If this 28% figure is deflated by elimi- 
nation of the extras, BLS still comes 
out with only 16% for the general 
basic increase—roughly the limit set by 
Little Steel. 

These figures give NWLB some use- 
ful ammunition. They suggest that there 
is just about as much stretch in wage 
controls as in price controls. Both 
wages and prices were ordered frozen 
after each had risen about 15% over 
the base date, but exceptions to the 
freeze have raised both averages more 
than 15%. According to the BLS fig- 
ures, this extra rise has been about as 
much for wages as for prices. Hence, 
the board can argue, the increase in cost 
of living has been offset almost exactly 


by a gain in wages, 


A Major Loophole. 


In reaffirming the hold-the-line policy 
until V-E Day, NWLB is leaving one 
major loophole. Davis commented in 
his cost-of-living report that workers in 
that lowest income bracket have suf- 
fered more than a 30% rise in living 
expenses because their budgets include 
a heavier proportion of the items that 
have shown the greatest price rise— 
principally food and clothing. 

Some adjustment for this class of 
wage earners is in the cards before 
V-E Day. Middle-bracket workers may 
get a tapered benefit designed to pre- 
serve historic wage differentials. 


Pepper Advocates 65¢ 


Despite its sympathy for lower- 
bracket wage earners, NWLB is luke- 
warm toward the current proposal for 
boosting the minimum wage as high as 
65¢. The board does not object to the 
resolution sponsored by Sen. Claude 
Pepper, which would establish 65¢ as 
a guide in determining what wages are 
substandard. This would be permissive, 
not mandatory, and would make it 
easy for NWLB to take care of low- 
income groups in its own way. Davis 
has told a Senate subcommittee, how- 
ever, that 65¢ as a flat minimum might 
prove too high for some industries, 


Unions Want to Get Busy 


At least one detail of the official pol- 
icy on wage increases after V-E) Day still 
has to be worked out: Shall employers 
and unions be permitted to bargain 
now for wage adjustments to take ef- 
fect when the government gives the 
signal? Unions are anxious to get 
everything buttoned up in advance 
while there is no unemployment and 
labor’s bargaining power is at its peak. 


© 
Vinson Is Digging In 


Although there is no longer any im- 
mediate prospect that he will step into 
the shoes of War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes, Fred M. Vinson ap- 
parently is prepared to buckle down and 
make a name for himself as Economic 
Stabilization Director. In his statement 
on the cost-of-living report, Vinson 
announced that “wherever our present 
‘tops and production controls are too 

—as is the case in textiles and cloth- 
ing—we must tighten them.” 

As Vinson’s statement reached the 


Only the beginning 


All the Free World has thrilled to the 
news of Boeing B-29 raids on Japan. 
They were just the beginning. More 
Superfortresses are on the way .. . 
many, many more! 


Back of the B-29 is one of the most 
gigantic manufacturing programs ever 
placed behind any weapon of war. And 
Boeing brings to the task the same man- 
ufacturing philosophy that shattered all 
airplane production records in the output 
of Boeing Flying Fortresses. 


The Boeing Superfortress is being 
built largely by people who never 
worked én production lines before; drug 


clerks and housewives, farmers and truck 
drivers, school girls and grandfathers. 


But such things don’t “just happen.” 
The efficient use of previously unskilled 
people is a by-product of good produc- 
tion planning and organizing. 

At Boeing this planning starts with 
the original conception of a new design 
and encompasses all functions of its 
production. It is a basic consideration 
which results in simplifying the manu- 
facture of a complex product and, as in 
the case of the Superfortress, permits it 
to be produced in quantity by previously 
unskilled people. 


Plans developed by Boeing now gui 
the entire over-all production program 
dozens of other co-operating plants i 
cluding those of Bell and Martin, whi 
are also turning out completed Beei 
B-29's. This program was pattem 
after the co-operative plan under wh 
Douglas and Lockheed have built a 


will continue to build Boeing B-17s 


Once the war is over, Boeing meth 
of research, design, engineering 

manufacture will be turned again 
peacetime products. And they will 
sure that any product “Built by Boem 
is bound to be good, 


‘ 
DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER » PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE I N 
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OPA was putting the final 
hes on its revision of Maximum 
Regulation 127, which covers cot- 
and rayon finished piece goods. 
, now thinks it has a formula 
will roll back prices of rayon 
¢ goods. On cotton piece ‘goods, 
will do well to hold the line where 
because of price increases recently 
4 at the mill level under the 
head amendment to the stabiliza- 


act. 
OPA is still hopeful that it can force 
ibutors to absorb Bankhead boosts 
other cotton goods, keeping them 
‘of the cost-of-living index. More 
WPB-OPA programs to boost pro- 
tion of low-priced clothing also are 
ofing, and OPA is looking at 
ent manufacturers’ price regula- 

to see where they can be tight- 


e 
J to Probe War Output 


Senate Mead committee (for- 
ly the Truman committee) has sud- 
Hy come to life, and is taking a 
i in the latest war production 
sis” (page 15). Committee investi- 
have been sent out to sample 
areas of manpower shortage and 
lus. Their reports, plus the con- 
ing committee investigations of a 
industries such as aircraft and tex- 
s, will provide the material for full- 
ss hearings, which may get under 


y by Dec. 1, 
e 


negotiation Extended 


n the request of Army and Navy 
bcurement officers, President Roose- 
t has used his statutory authority to 
nd contract renegotiation to June 
w guia 1945, but that doesn’t settle the 
gram tter. 
ants qe ce adjustment officials think that 
is impractical to renegotiate half a 
rs business (BW —Nov.11'44,p7). 
t year when they can see whether 
orders have fallen off sufficiently to 
ore price competition, they prob- 
Vv will ask Roosevelt to restore the 
cutoff date (Dec. 31, 1944) retro- 
Wwely or go to Congress with a re- 
st for extension to the end of 1945. 


* 
rplus Board Takes Shape 


‘ominees for membership on the 
lus Pr Board are former Gov. 
bert A. Hurley of Connecticut, and 
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Edward H. Heller, San Francisco busi- 
nessman. Slated for the third spot is 
Sen. Guy M. Gillette of Iowa. 

President Roosevelt would have sent 
Gillette’s name to the Senate this week 
except for a complication which has 
delayed his appointment and may even 
take his name off the slate entirely. 
Under the constitution, a sitting senator 
cannot be appointed to an office cre- 
ated during his term. Defeated in the 
last election, Gillette won't be eligible 
until Jan. 3. 

Primarily geographical, the makeup of 
the new board is a compromise. It is 
not as conservative as the slate that Jesse 
Jones tried to sell the President, not as 
liberal as New Dealers hoped. 

Hurley was a vice-president of the 
Narragansett Machine Co. of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Last September the House 
Military Affairs Committee reported 
that the War Dept. was “open to criti- 
cism” for developing and supporting 
this company. 

‘Heller at present is an Army finance 
officer stationed in Boston. Before the 
war he was director of Wells Fargo 
Bank and several other companies. 

Gillette was a strong member of the 
Senate farm bloc, but went down in the 
Iowa landslide for the Republican ticket 
Nov. 7, 


e 
New Presidential Aide 


When Donald Nelson returns from 
his Chungking mission in mid-Decem- 
ber, he will become a cabinet member 
without portfolio. The White House 
is authority for the statement that Nel- 
son will advise Roosevelt on both 
foreign and domestic trade policies. 
Nelson’s retention in a powerful posi- 
tion is regarded as further evidence that 
Roosevelt will continue to court the co- 
operation of industry in maintaining a 
high level of business activity in the re- 
conversion and postwar periods. 


. 
Action on Antitrust 


The Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Divi- 
sion has noticed that numerous defend- 
ants who had been stalling on settle- 
ment of antitrust cases—apparently in 
hope that a Republican victory at the 
polls would change the complexion of 
Sherman act enforcement—now are 
coming to Washington prepared to talk 
turkey. 

Reports that the trust busters will 
henceforth be more chary of consent- 
decree settlements are not correct, how- 


ever. Consent decrees will still be used 
whenever the Antitrust Division can get 
most of what it wants without a court 


fight. 
. 
France Aids War Production 


French industry is being lined up by 
Washington production ars to fill 
gaps in two critical war production pro- 
grams: tires and cotton duck. Accord- 
ing to Paris reports, French tire plants, 
experienced in the use of German syn- 
thetics, will get U. S. technicians and 
synthetics for the tire program. 
American cotton will be supplied to 
obtain millions of yards of duck 
monthly, in addition to the U. S. Army 
uniforms already ordered from French 
manufacturers (BW—Nov.18'44,p7). 


6 
No Civilian Trucks Soon 


Farmers and deliverymen won't get 
any immediate benefit from WPB’s or- 
der approving manufacture of 10,000 
light trucks a quarter for civilian use, 
the first of this type since the begin 
ning of the war. 

Trucks manufactured under the au- 
thorization probably won’t be com- 
pleted before the second quarter of 
1945. 

Meanwhile, the pool of light trucks— 
which the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation has been doling out—is exhausted, 
except for a few units in the hands of 
dealers that have been overlooked. 


= 
To Try for Joint Returns 


The Treasury Dept. can be expected 
to make another, but almost certainly 
unsuccessful, attempt to secure legisla- 
tion requiring joint income tax returns 
by husband and wife, following the Su- 
preme Court’s decision this week inva] 
idating an Oklahoma statute designed 
to establish voluntary community prop- 
a in that state. 

n knocking out the Oklahoma law, 
the court clearly indicated that it would 
continue to uphold the basic commun- 
ity property laws of Texas, Louisiana, 
California, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Washington, Idaho, and Nevada. 

Validation of the Oklahoma statute 
(BW—Dec.11’43,p32) would probably 
have provided the easiest way out for 
the Treasury. Oregon had already passed 
a similar statute, and many other states 
were ready to follow next year. Wide- 
spread community property would have 
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You will get the maximum in worker 
eye protection with Willson Safety Spec- 
tacles. Reasons... heat treated, SuPerR- 
TOUGH lenses; every lens individually 
tested; new reinforced frames. With or 
without sideshields. 


STYLE 

XR 4B4 
Handsome modern appearance will ap- 
peal to workers. They are regular glasses 
that protect the eyes without attracting 


attention. Available in flat lens, 1.25 
curve, or 6 curve. 


COMFORT 


Workers get custom-fit comfort with 
nine variations of lens and bridge size. 
Safety becomes second nature because 
these spectacles fit, feel good and workers 


keep them on. 
Get in touch with your Willson 
full information. Or, write to 
Dept. BW-2. 


Safet. rvice Distributor for 
GOGGLES « RESPIRATORS ¢ GAS MASKS « HELMETS 


PRODUCTS 
READING. PA 


INCORPORATED 
U.S.A 


allowed the Treasury to ask for in- 
creased rates for all married couples, 
to offset the deficit in revenue, rather 
than for specific legislation designed 
to meet a particular situation. 


Wool Subsidy Proposed 


A domestic wool price subsidy scheme 
that would meet the competition of 
the lower-priced _ British-controlled 
fleece coming into the U.S. is brewing 
in the War Food Administration and 
on Capitol Hill. WFA would buy the 
1945 domestic production at ceiling 
prices less handling charges, then sell 


the wool at the price of imported fleece, | 
which is currently 10¢ a Ib. below do- | 


mestic wool. 


Applied to 320,000,000 Ib. of 1943 


and 1944 wool currently held by WFA, | 


lus expected domestic production of 
50,000,000 Ib. in 1945, the subsidy 
would cost $67,000,000. 


& 
Phones for Farmers 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is trying to boost a Rural Tele- 
phone Administration to expand phone 
service among farmers, in much the 
same way that the Rural Electrification 
Administration has pushed extension of 
power lines. Some Administration 
wheelhorse probably will sponsor legis- 
lation. 

To start the ball rolling, FCC has 
brought out a report stressing the fact 
that while the total number of phones 
increased from 14,000,000 in 1920 to 


23,000,000 in 1940, phones on farms | 


decreased 39%. 
s 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


A big push is on to put a new national | 
coal stabilization law through Congress | 


this term. 

Retired men over 65, who went into 
war work, will get added social security 
retirement benefits. 

Old currency, previously burned up, 
will be converted into er at the rate 
of five tons a day, as soon as the Treas- 
ury finds a buyer. 

—Business Week's 


Washington Bureau | 


THE COVER 


Gleaming symbol of modern chemistry 
is a butadiene storage tank in a Carbide 
& Carbon Chemical Co. plant, a sphere 
reflecting science’s wartime strides, and 
a way to business to prepare for the 
impact of new things. ““What’s Coming 
in Chemicals,” a Business Week Report 
to Executives, starts on page 53. 
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Tomorrow’s gauge 
HETHER you fly in your oy 


two-seater or take a wor] 
cruise in a giant plane, the ng 
“Ashcroft” will guarantee press 
gauges of enduring accuracy toj 
dicate conditions in the motors, 

It will be Ashcroft—as it was, 
most a hundred years ago—as jt 
today in planes, trains, surfag 
ships, submarines and in the coun 
less industries where pressu 
gauges are required. 


Always the trend is toward mo 
power, greater pressures and an: 
most endless variety of conditior 
under which pressure gauges mu 
work, So, before they leave our fa 
tory, they are rigidly tested uné 
intense cold, fierce heat and wi 
all other factors that might affe 
their functioning and accuracy. 

We have produced vast quan 
ties for war work and, with mind 
continuously open for finer des 
and better materials, we are c 
tain that today’s Ashcroft gaug 
are better—and tomorrow’ will! 
—than all we have made in 
long history. 

If you need pressure gauges m0 
or will in your plans for the futur 
specify “Ashcroft” and be sure. 


Stocked and sold by paling Chaviinters 
everywhere... When or auges, in- 
siston ASHCROFT ... Write for booklet. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE,> 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consol 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industric! les 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter 
and other lifting specialties. 
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This is no time to let down. Industry is failing on a relatively small put 
important part of war production (page 15). The battle to control inflation 
—on wage and price fronts—is a long way from won (page | 16). 

That’s the sum and substance of warnings that have been coming 
from the high places these last few days. 

To finance the winning of the war and to damp down inflation, this 
Sixth War Loan drive is perhaps the most important of them all. 


The soft pedal is down on talk of early victory in Europe, of reconversion, 
of breaking the Little Steel formula. 

Gen. Dwight Eisenhower's declaration on Tuesday that his men aren’t 
getting all the stuff they need fits right into the pattern. It simply 
re-emphasizes James F. Byrnes’ warning that the lagging munitions pro- 
grams must be brought up to par or reconversion will be stopped. 

Economic Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson’s dictum on holding 
the price line is on the same target: The war isn’t over yet. 

So is Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau’s statement that 
price of victory will keep right on rising till the day Germany falls. 

As you read such statements, bear in mind that they represent the 
last effort to get the last ounce of war production within the framework of 
Washington’s basic policy—which is still to destroy the enemy without 
ripping up the foundations that are being laid for an expansion of the 
civilian economy after V-E Day. 

° 
Everyone agrees that there still is a tough job ahead. Even so, industry 
must not let itself fall to thinking that V-E Day is six or eight months 
away; it might only be six or eight weeks off. 

If the war continues to go as it has the last few days, recent worry over 
backward programs will have been wasted. 

This is a time for business initiative to assert itself. The easy course 
is to hunt for a cushion of new war contracts; the hard-headed thing is to 
push harder than ever on present munitions orders while realizing that 
the change-over to civilian goods may come any minute. 

Don’t make your plans in terms of new war business when it’s cut- 


backs you'll probably get. 
e 


Detroit is by no means agreed that moving war orders into government 
plants on V-E Day would be the best thing for the automotive industry. 

Most companies would rather shift off war work more gradually. 

Several plants urge release of a certain number of workers for recon- 
ditioning plant and tools and for setting up conveyor lines. They say this 
can be done without interfering with war output. 

Such preliminary steps, they are convinced, would improve morale of 
labor because of the implicit promise of jobs. 

“ 
Substantially more steel sheets will be available for war uses—and ulti- 
mately for civilians—in the near future. 

This results from sharp reductions in allocations to the Maritime 
Commission’s ship program, predominantly in the form of plates. The 
commission's allocation was 1,800,000 tons of steel for the final quarter 
of 1944; the trade hears it will shrink to less than half next year. 

The steel industry's continuous mills can be shifted from plates back 
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to their regular product, strip for sheets, in a matter of just a few days. 
Mills have had salesmen out booking orders for delivery after V-E Day 
for some time. The cut in Maritime Commission needs, even though other 
claimant agencies will take some of the steel, should hasten deliveries. 
& 
Don’t worry too much over stories of Russia’s large machine tool orders 
crowding yours out. If tool builders are unable to meet the reconversion 
demand of American industry, it won't be on account of Russian business. 
Russia has been buying for several months for delivery by July 1, 1945. 
Volume of this business has been no larger than in earlier years. 
Main concern of most tool builders, in fact, is where they will get the 
manpower to make the equipment needed for civilian goods. 
. 


Industry’s researchers look forward with a good deal of relish to the new jobs 
to be tackled after the war (page 53), but leading scientists view with 
suspicion the projected government activities in their field. 

Industry men approve heartily the Office of Scientific Research & 
Development’s wartime achievements. They think it should go forward in 
peacetime—working on projects for the armed services. 

Frequently, however, it has been suggested in Washington that this or a 
successor agency should branch out into general research. Such a policy 
received support from the President this week when he indirectly suggested 
federal research to create new fields of employment. 

That type of government program, industry men fear, would put a 
damper on the incentive of their researchers. 

* 
Prospects of an uncomfortably tight situation in linseed oil (BV/—Sep.2’44, 
p10) now are confirmed by the Dept. of Agriculture. 

Even though we had an exceptionally large carryover of linseed oil on 
July 1 (336,000,000 Ib.), the department expects “‘stocks of oil will be 
severely reduced by mid-1945.” This is due to a 50% cut in United States 
production of flaxseed in 1944 and an even sharper reduction in Canada. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., largest crusher of linseed, in a recent 
analysis, estimated that stocks might be down to 44,500,000 Ib. by the mid- 
dle of next year. (That allowed 200,000,000 Ib. for Russia.) 

It would be simple to avoid drawing supplies down to such a low level; 
we could import Argentine flaxseed. We probably will do that only in ex- 
tremity, however, unless Argentina changes its government. 

. 
Something new is brewing in the steel industry. United States Steel Corp. 
is studying the possibility of a mill at tidewater in the East. 

Primary reason is that Bethlehem Steel, through its mill at Sparrows 
Point, Md., can lay down finished steel in some eastern markets cheaper 
than Big Steel can from Pittsburgh because of freight. 

Bethlehem brings ore to Sparrows Point from Chile and Cuba and has 
large concessions in Venezuela. U. S. Steel, so far as is known, has no such 
source of ore. (Britain has the inside track in Brazil.) 

However, if ore proves a problem, the committee studying the project 
for Big Steel might recommend simply a finishing mill. 

Just as a guess, lower freight rates might cause Big Steel to forget the 
idea altogether. Pittsburgh needn’t worry too much yet, anyhow. 
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HE INDEX (see chart below). . ; 3 230.6 8 2438 


PRODUCTION sat 
Steel Ingot Operations — , 96.0 96.3 . 99.1 
Production of Automobiles and T ; 20,900 20,660 18,440 
Engineering Const. Awards ( 5 om 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $4,034 $5,530 $9,256 
(million kilowatt-hours) 4,397 4,345 : 4,513 
as as ss on sian DRUG Sc ne vos Coe 4,727 4,745 4,414 
(daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,992 1,979 1,955 


87 87 84 

62 62 58 
$24,674 $24,157 : $19,559 
+6% +15% 
22 29 


>RICES (Average for the week) 

Commedity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ; 248.4 : ‘ 244.6 
Pietra Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . . 166.3 ‘ s 160.5 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, a 1939 = 100).. y 222.6 , i 213.8 

{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, —. ‘ $56.73 ‘ . $56.73 
{Scrap a Composite (Iron Age, ton d $16.08 . ; $19.17 
tCopper ( Connecticut Vall, Mrs ncc0t ch pnuhgdesetasieresces . 12.000¢ : . 12.000¢ 
$1.59 . i $1.57 

3.75¢ : . 3.74¢ 

21.48¢ : d 19.77¢ 

$1.340 : i $1.280 

22.50¢ ; : 22.50¢ 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...........s+seeeeeeeeees . 102.0 ; . 89.6 
a Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) ° 3.55% , . 3.83% 
Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’ . 2.73% : . 2.72% 

came a Rate, N. Y. Stock ~~ (daily ‘ 1.00% ‘ ‘ 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City ( 4% i-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
37,627 32,649 
53,570 51,989 
6,287 6,435 
U8. Govt and . bligations Held, reporting 39.467 7557 
t Gov't Guaranteed O Held, member banks. . ,467 37,857 
Other Securities Held, member 2,864 2,821 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 900 1,096 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 18,655 10,372 


Preliminary, week ended November 18th. 
Ceiling fixed by government. i request. 
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But their 
efficiency increased 


TT 
; 


/ 


51.4% »> 


A war plant drafting room was air conditioned 
— strictly in order to protect valuable blue- 
prints and drawings. (It is well known that ex- 
tremes of temperature and humidity can have 
surprising and unpleasant effects on paper.) 


Now, nobody even considered the draftsmen 
who worked there when this air conditioning 
job was approved. In fact, equipment for 
“comfort’’ air conditioning is not now avail- 
able, and won't be for the duration. Yet the 
efficiency of the draftsmen increased 51.4% 


The Air Conditioning 


after their drafting room was air conditioned! 


The moral is clear. Remember to investigate 
air conditioning as a means of increasing human 
efficiency in your business after the war. 

Better yet, write now and we'll see that you 
get complete information at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. General Electric Company, Air Con- 
ditioning and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 
Section 4411, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Simultaneously with the opening of 
he Allied winter offensive in Europe, 
Vashington this week launched its own 
winter campaign to stiffen the home 
ont’s support of the battlefronts. Even 
as the progress grimly hacked out by 
Allied ighting men again renewed hopes 
for an early victory over Germany, the 
home-front drive hammered at “the mis- 
tken belief on the part of some people 
that the war is about over.” 
¢Krug Sums Up—With the broadcast 
yppeals of Gen. Eisenhower and Adm. 
king sounding a note of urgency, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called for fulfillment of 
the Sixth War Loan drive just as bond 
edemptions reach a new high (page 
2), War Mobilization Director James 
f. Byrnes warned of “deficiencies in 
critical war programs” (page 9), and 
Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
\. Vinson promised a crackdown on 
2 new upturn in the cost of living 
(page 5). 

Amid this clamor of exhortation, alert 

businessmen listened most closely to the 
voice Of Julius A. Krug. The WPB 
chairman, back from a trouble-shooting 
inp to key cities, came out with an 
answer to that all-important question 
or business: ‘“What’s the real situation 
m the much-advertised war production 
mergency?” 
Critical Items Listed—This answer, 
which has a vital bearing on war pro- 
juction and reconversion policy, is, 
ist, that the critical programs on 
vhich the emergency centers comprise 
23% of total munitions output. Per- 
entages of specific categories of pro- 
luction placed in the critical area are: 
pircraft, 19%; ships, 27%; guns, 17%; 
ammunition, 48%; combat and motor 
chicles, 62%; communications and 
lectronic equipment, 36%; other 
‘quipment and supplies, only 5%. 

That needs qualification, according to 
VPB’s findings. Some items are criti- 
al largely because efforts to push them 

ne bound to affect others. Thus, the 
problem of driving on certain tank 
modcls lies not in their production lines 
put in the fact that any boost may cut 
fown on the output of other needed 
models that are now up to schedule 
llustration from 1944 experience: Re 


arProduction: What sCritical? 


WPB’s answer is: 28% of total output, with sudden demand 
creases and design changes as outstanding causes. Planning for 
‘pinpoint attack,” board sees over-all program holding steady. 


pairing the lag in production of heavy- 
heavy trucks had to be done at the 
cost of output in lighter trucks. 

@ Some Needs Uncertain—F urthermore, 
critical items include some that are 
now actually up to their theoretical 
schedules—but their schedules are due 
for a sharp increase. On several of 
these, as well as on others that have con- 
sistently failed to reach bogeys, the 
fact of the matter is that there is no 


UNDERGROUND CONFLICT 


As the great offensive of six armies 
bites into Nazi inner defense lines, 
the Allied stranglehold on Germany’s 
vital industrial area tightens. Included 
in the growing list of captured prop- 
erties is a coal mine just north of 
Aachen. For weeks before the big 
drive, the mine—smack under the ex- 
ploding front lines—was held by both 
Americans and Nazis. In possession 
of one shaft, U. S. troops (below) 
guarded German miners in drifts far 
behind enemy lines, At the other end 
of the mine the Nazis had trouble 
mining coal after electric power, in 
U. S. hands (right), was switched off. 


way of figuring “additional needs’; 
these are supplies of which the armed 
forces can say only that they want all 
they can get. 

In one or two cases, where battle 
front requirements are presumably 
closely estimated—field wire, for ex 
ample—the demand is soaring far ahead 
not only of output, but even of “sched 
ule.” 

@ Familiar Explanation—What is hap 
pening should be an old story: Wat 
“needs” are never full met in an all-out 
war. Always, the armed forces find that 
they come to need a different type of 
weapon than they had figured on (heay 
ier guns and shells instead of lighter 


stuff), or that requirements run above 


estimates (as on tires and duck), o1 
that new designs make old ones obso 


lete (as on tanks). It is the story that 
lies behind the services’ claim that they 
cannot with confidence reduce their 


pioduction demands until victory over. 


the major enemy has been won. 

e “Pinpointing” Now Possible—How- 
ever, today’s munitions picture is fun- 
damentally different from that of 1942 
or early 1943—when all munitions 
programs were “critical” and all were 


being pushed hard. Since about a year 
ago we have been in a period of con- 
current—and _interchanging—increases 
and cutbacks in renee (BW—Nov. 
27'43,p13; BW —Dec.18’44,p15). For 
an illustration, a year ago output in the 
vehicle and ammunition groups was be- 
ing slowed down, while that of air- 
craft was being boosted to the skies; 
now, the production curves on the first 


‘on aircraft has fallen by + \r¢ 


cutbacks were limited to 5), | 


| Munitions employment has fallen 9% 
since the beginning of the yeor. 


MILUONS OF WORKERS 


3. And so is the munitions wage bill, 
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While these War Production Board 
charts clearly portray the over-all situ- 
ation in munitions production and 
employment, and show how we have 
been getting more war production for 
each man-hour of work and for each 
dollar,of wages, the immediate muni- 
tions picture is not so rosy as this pic- 
ture might suggest. There are still sub- 
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stantial programs in which additional 
output is critical to the plans and op- 
erations of the armed forces. What is 
clear is that over-all munitions output 
will continue to run at about the 
levels of the past year, and that im- 
proved efficiency will help to repair 
the labor shortages which still exist in 
certain munitions programs. 


two groups are headed upwa: 


15%. 

But there’s one important 
from even a year ago. The: 
of the munitions program, if | ot : 
cal,” still had some way to ¢ 


ammunition, tanks, escort \: 
a very few other items. Tory 4, 
of the programs are up to nos, J 
critical area can be pinpoint 
28%. 

@ No General Alarm—This 
for WPB’s “pinpoint appr 
tling up more management 
on one program, redirecting 
components to another, findi 
added facilities for others. 

is convinced that this is not 
handled by turning in a ge 
It finds that labor shortaves are 
blame in only 22% of the critical cas 
facilities shortages in only 12%. 
attributes the trouble to design chan 
in 26%, and to what it calls “stepup 
in programs—unexpected emergency 
mands—in fully 40% of the tight sp 

Of course, the stepups call for { 
provision of labor and facilities, ¢ 
but even if these were brought to ¢ 
jobs as fast as the plants could get g 
for the new demand, the Program i 
volved would still remain “critica 
simply because that demand had beg 
stepped up so sharply. 

+ Manpower Outlook—On_ manpows 
there’s a range of between 100, 000 a 
250,000 in estimates of the number 
additional workers needed in the n 
several months to get critical produ 
tion up to the maximum that 
problems encountered in facilities, ¢ 
sign changes, and stepups will perm 

Best opinion leans to the lower f 
ure. And there’s a strong fecling t 
declining programs—Flying Fortress 
Navy vessels, and small arms ammu 
tion, for example—and the continu 
over-all improvement in munitions od 
put per man will release enough wot 
ers to show a further drop in the ov 
all labor demand for war production 
certainly not much of a rise. 
© Over-All Output Steady—As the si 
ation stands, all critical items register 
substantial gains in October and a 
likely to show increasing ones montht 
month, until they, in turn, are cut ba 
and other “critical” items are subi 
tuted. 

The over-all munitions ogy 
tal is expected to remain steady. 
there is a prospect that, amid the i 
ing of war demands, there will be 
lease of labor, materials, and machitt 
which cannot be put to work on criti 
items and, so, will be available 
additional minor reconversion to civili 
production. 
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eilings on Hoof? 

OPA and meat industry 
gree on diagnosis of the beef 
sblem but split on proposal 
» live cattle ceilings. 


Less is heard about black market 
now than six months ago. But 
ttemen, meat packers, and OPA 
ee this does not mean that any 
paller share of U. S. cattle slaughter 
moving through the black market. 
A Racket Matures—Categorical state- 
nts about the extent of any illegal 
nie are impossible, since secrecy is 
¢ first requisite of any illegal deal. 
t well informed sections of the 
king trade believe that black mar- 
ting Of beef is expanding and settling 
own into an established, mature busi- 
s which attracts less public atten- 
on because it is well run. 
Beef is the most persistent of all 
yck market commodities. Small slaugh- 
bers and oversmart wholesalers are the 
ost important offenders and most re- 
ilers engaged in the racket are small 


Civilian Supply Drops—Even the 
atively stable black market beef trade 
ps its cycles. 
The less high-grade beef available to 
ilians, the more trouble peps. Hence 
e black market is currently booming; 
pughterers of 50 or more cattle a 
eek have to set aside for federal buy- 
60% of the four top grades of beef 
nd 80% of cutter vs canner grades. 
is leaves less for civilian consumers 
am at any time since war prosperity 
bosted demand above all prewar ex- 
rience, 
How Grades Vary—Also, feed short- 
es and the price brackets of the Vin- 
n directive send cattle to market in 
borer shape than before. Of all beef 
oduced in the months June through 
gust of the past two years, ye 
ned as follows: 


1944 1943 
bwer than good ........ 65% 42% 
pod and choice ........ 35 58 


From this total supply of graded 
ef, a large proportion of desirable 
cer and heifer meat goes into military 
d lend-lease use, further lowering the 
erage grade available to civilians. 
Techniques Changed—Black market- 
g has passed through several tech- 
ques, is now out-growing its former 
ide methods of collecting side money 
yond that billed at ceiling to retailers 
t excess weight. 

Favorite variation now is billing for 
tms that are not delivered. Veal is 
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FROM PATTON TO TOTTEN 


From European war fronts whole 
bargeloads of the Army’s battle-dam- 
aged tires are arriving at Fort Totten, 
N. Y., for repairs and reassignment to 
service, Classified at the rate of 1,500 
daily, these casings go through the 
fort's new I5-acre salvage center 
where soldiers and private contractozs 


fit them for re-use—if possible. Out 
of more than 75,000 tires handled 
since mid-September, Fort Totten has 
reissued 25% of the better ones for 
Army service; another 25% went into 
the rubber scrap heap. Those in be- 
tween are going to the Treasury 
Dept.’s surplus disposal office as-is for 
sale in civilian markets where heavy- 
duty tires are critically scarce. 


the usual invisible item for making up 
overceiling or since it is the 
hardest to check. 
© Retail Violations Surveyed—If OPA 
has a reliable estimate of the extent of 
the beef black market at wholesale, it 
keeps its information well under cover. 
But OPA has been less successful in 
suppressing the study it made last June 
of retail beef violations. The survey 
showed that Boston was the worst U. S. 
black market city. Its beef prices to 
the consumer averaged 6¢ per Ib. above 
ceilings. New York, Newark, Philadel- 
phia were close behind. Denver made 
the best showing, less than 1¢ above 
ar. 
3 In the Southwest, OPA has to fight 
improper grading by small slaughterers 
who do their own grading because 
Washington cannot furnish qualified 
personnel. OPA now has War Food 
Administration graders checking about 
50 small abattoirs weekly. Prize dis- 
covery: Many of these plants, killing 
only range grassfed cattle, possess no 
other grading stamp than “AA” to 
apply to the tough, skinny carcasses they 
dress out. 
@ Packers Blame OPA—The root of the 
black market in meat, industry econo- 
mists assert, is that OPA has never 
based its regulations and prices upon 


the packers’ and wholesalers’ need to 
make a liying. Big packers claim that 
they lose from $10 to $25 on each head 
of cattle slaughtered under present OPA 
rules, as well as smaller amounts on 
each hog. 

John Holmes, president of Swift & 
Co., in his last annual report told 
stockholders that the company lost 
money on its beef and pork depart- 
ments and showed net earnings only 
through good profits on its diversified 
production in other lines. 

The big packer can get by, but often 

the little packer must cheat or starve. 
OPA says that gasoline cheaters for 
profit are chiefly gangsters, rum run- 
ners, and narcotic peddlers. On the 
other hand, it finds that most beef 
black market operators are solid citi- 
zens long established in the meat trade 
with good reputations. 
e Lost Forever—Another point of com- 
plete agreement between the trade and 
the enforcement officers is that once a 
cornfed beef critter worth $16 a cwt. 
in meat and byproducts at ceiling levels 
is diverted from lawful marketing by a 
sharp operator who buys it at $18 on 
the hoof, no power is capable of get- 
ting that beef back into trade at ceil- 
ing prices or below. 

Eventually someone, cither a house- 
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Most economists by now have 
had their flings at figuring what our 
economy will look like at “full em- 
ployment” after the transition from 
war to peace. But most estimates 
have been concerned with industry. 

Here’s one appraising agriculture, 
presented by H. R. Tolley, chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 


1944 
Gross National Product... . . 195,000,000,000 
National Income.......... 155,000,000,000 
h Farm Income.’....... , 500,000,000 
Net Farm Income.......... 12,000,000,000 
Agricultural Production (as a 
% of 1935-39)........... 134 
Index of Prices Received by 
eg RT ee sawn 191 
Index of Prices Paid by 
BS wancs ows onecsag 170 
Parity Ratio (Prices received 
to prices paid by farmers) 112 


mediate, and (3) 17,000,000 in depression. 


Agriculture in a Full-Employment Year 


Full Intermediate 

Employmeni* Employment* Depression* 
188,000,000,000 $130,000,000,000 76,500,000,000 
150,000,000,000 $105,000,000,000 000,000 
17,000,000,000 $12,500,000,000 500,000,000 
10,200,000,000 $7 000,000 500,000,000 
135 130 120 
165 125 75 
165 140 120 
100 89 62 


*Tolley's estimates of the number of jobless are (1) 2,000,000 at full employment, (2) 7,000,000 at inter- 


ics, before the National Agricultural 
Credit Committees. It’s a picture 
of what he thinks might happen, 
say in 1950, “if past statistical rela- 
tionships, adjusted for evident trends 
among certain items, continue into 
the postwar period.” (Approximate 
figures for 1944 are included for pur- 
poses of comparison.) 


Most conspicuous fact revealed 
in these figures is that Tolley assumes 
agriculture’s slice of the postwar 
pie will be smaller, relatively, than 
what it is getting now. This = 
the fact that he figures on produc- 
tion, with full employment, being 
maintained at 1944 peak levels. The 
explanation is that he assumes the 
farmer could sell as much as now 
if he accepted somewhat lower prices. 


In case full employment is not 
achieved, Tolley assumes that the 
farmers will sell a good bit more than 
they averaged from 1935 to 1939 
even though national income falls 
below the average for that period. 
Here, too, his answer is lower prices. 
If Congress should undertake to 
maintain farm prices at parity with 
other prices, people obviously would 
not be able to buy as much. 


wife whose husband’s boss is coming to 
dinner or an ex-speakeasy restaurant, 
will pay ahora prices for those 
steaks and roasts, and even for the less 
desired cuts that end up as hamburger. 
@ Disagree on Solution—Industry ex- 
perts and hold-the-liners thus gener- 
ally agree on the diagnosis. But they 
part company in prescribing a cure for 
the trouble. 

OPA is convinced that the only real 
way to prevent violations at wholesale 
is to put ceilings on live cattle. Thus, 
it says, when a beef animal brings too 
much money, the buyer can be nailed 
for a price violation. 

The big packers, to serve their peace- 
time customers and ‘fulfill their govern- 
ment contracts, have been forced to 
outbid black marketers for cattle, pay- 
ing more than they can possibly get 
back. OPA believes that the honest 
packers would welcome a live cattle 
ceiling, but packers above reproach 
scream that if OPA finds it impossible 
to enforce prices, grades, and weights 
in the dressed meat trade how on earth 
can live-animal grades and prices be 
enforced? Even the most expert cat- 
tle buyers, they point out, honestly dis- 
agree on grades every market day of 
their lives. 


@ WFA Opposes Ceilings—War Food 
Administration, professionally tender 
toward ranchers, Hitterly opposes live- 
cattle ceilings. So does Administrator 
Marvin Jones, who comes from Ama- 
tillo, in the heart of the cattle-raising 
Southwest. 

Stockmen and packers know that to 

impose an official live-cattle ceiling 
under the price stabilization law, OPA 
would have to get WFA’s countersig- 
nature and Judge Jones’ approval. But 
a little over a year ago Fred M. Vin- 
son, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, established “common law’ ceil- 
ings on live cattle through a ruling that 
packers buying above specified maxi- 
mum prices would be penalized propor- 
tionately when the time came to col- 
lect their subsidy payments (BW—Oct. 
30°43,p14). 
e@ Fear OPA “Quickie”—And some few 
suspicious souls in the industry are just 
a mite afraid that OPA may try to pull 
a quickie by simply announcing that 
these “subsidy” ceilings are de facto 
price ceilings and have been all along. 
And if Vinson—as suspected—is sym- 
pathetic with OPA’s view that this par- 
ticular end would justify any means, 
however slick, there is a 100-to-] 
chance that the trick might work. 


Egg Stamp Plan 
Indirect consumer subsi 
planned by WFA to give pj 
inducement to buyers with 
lowering price to farme:. 


The scrambled thinking \ hich 
been going on in Washing!» jp 
past year on the gigantic coo sup 
which has been a major worm 
poultrymen may resolve inti an jy 
rect consumer subsidy that sight } 
come a pattern for handling sumply 
of other perishable food coimodit 
@ How It Will Work—Wa: Food | 
ministration officials have said nothj 
publicly about it, but the 
operate something like this 

During the big egg surplus monj 
of May and June, consumers purchaj 
eggs would get a rebate of up to 104 
doz. on the purchase price by presenti 
an OPA “spare” ration coupon to the 
tailer. The rebate could be taken 
the consumer in cash or merchandise. 
eInto Consumer Channels-\y 
would in turn purchase the stamps fr 
the retailers. This, WFA officials gy 
would be cheaper than govenme 
purchasing of eggs, because handli 
storage, and transportation costs woy 
be avoided and no spoilage losses ; 
fered. 

But more importantly, instead 
just sidetracking the surplus egg pw 
lem, the plan would help solve it | 
putting the commodity while still fre 
into consumer channels with a price j 
ducement. The food agency has be 
having difficulty selling its storage ¢ 
on the market. 

@ Resembles Stamp Plan—Every « 
sumer has a ration book, and the x 
stamp plan would work like the g 
plus food stamps by which the Sum 
Marketing Administration supplied 
sons on relief with surplus foods throy 
regular trade channels in such a ma 

that the plan was generally acclaim 
by business and the public alike (} 
port to Executives; BW—Feb.1’41,p2 

As many as three spare stamps wo 
probably be made good by OPA a 
week during the months of May 
June. The stamps are numbered, so 
trol would present no great problem, 
e WFA’s Reasoning—WFA’s think 
on the egg stamp rebate plan goes sot 
thing like this: Most families consu 
eggs on a price basis. When eggs 
cheap, housewives buy more; when tiq 
are expensive they consume less. 

But with a 90% of parity supp 
price to farmers, egg prices are high 
most consumers even in the flush per 
of May and June. It is for this rea 


Plan wo 
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.t consumers have not purchased all 
». egg they could and would con- 
ime, | hat is why, officials believe, the 
sate stamp plan would be effective in 
ning cggs into consumer channels. 
Support Prices Stay—The food agency 
uid continue to stand back of its 
arity support price and would 
p into the buying market if eggs 
a't move fast enough through con- 
pmer channels, 

The plan is not regarded by officials 
Washington as violating the ban on 
. subsidies which was written into 
'e stabilization extension act, because 
fe money would come out of funds 
gilable for the whole support = 
A might go to Congress, however, 
» a determination of the amount of 
be rebate; whether it shall be 10¢ a 
or. or maybe something less. 

it the plan works on eggs, other 
rishable food commodities might be 
wndied in the same manner. The plan 
puld be set in motion on any com- 
nodity overnight. 

Bounty on Hens?—Another device to 
ppe with the egg surplus—this one de- 
ned to reduce production—had al- 
rdy received consideration in Wash- 
ton but has been shelved for the 
esent at least. Under the proposal, 
FA would have paid a bounty on 
ing hens of between 25¢ to $1 a 
ad in order to induce poultrymen to 
!] their flocks. 

But the Dept. of Agriculture figured 
at the number of layers on farms 
ould probably be 7% to 10% less than 
year earlier anyway, and that produc- 
m of eggs in 1945 could be expected 
) be 8% to 12% less than in 1944. 
More for Civilians—But the predic- 
on that egg production would de- 


\% ot 


ital factor in bringing television re- 
ivers to popular price levels is the 
velopment of a precision molding 
¢ss technique to produce hitherto 
stly astronomical correcting lens 
om plastic—and on a mass basis. 
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crease next year below 1944's record 
high did not mean that there would be 
fewer eggs for civilians. ° 

The Dept. of Agriculture explained 
that lend-lease requirements for dried 
cegs in 1945 will probably decline sig- 
nihcantly from that of the three pre- 
ceding years when about 15% of the 
total egg production went for dehydra-. 
tion purposes. And with the govern- 
ment now having large stocks of egg 
products, a greater proportion of the 
1945 production will be available for 
civilian consumption than was the case 
this year. 

In anticipation of a surplus, OPA 
is reported to be preparing to suspend 
price control on eggs in January. The 
action would make eggs the first major 
food commodity to be brought out from 
under price control. 


Television Lens 


New RCA receiver boasts 
larger image, less distortion, 
through use of plastic lens. 
New process to cut costs. 


After months of quiet, careful groom- 
ing in its laboratories, the Radio Corp. 
of America has ready for public an- 
nouncement in the near future an en- 
tirely new type of television receiver, 
which it counts on to answer many of 
the criticisms leveled at prewar models. 
@ Cuts Distortion—The size of the 
image will be three, or four times larger, 
and it will be reflected on a flat screen, 
eliminating distortion, instead of on 
the rounded end of a cathode-ray tube 
that made some distortion inevitable. 
Those few who have been invited by 
RCA to see the new set in operation at 
ultraprivate showings report that the 
television pictures have greater clarity 
and better definition—less eye strain for 
the viewer—than 16-mm. film projected 
on a home movie screen. Finally, on a 
prewar price basis the new, improved set 
could actually be made cheaper. 

RCA is obviously banking heavily on 
the new model in its fight to keep tele- 
vision on the prewar frequencies. Po- 
tential customers will be less disposed to 
wait for the improved television which 
is promised after the war on higher 
frequencies (BW —Nov.18’44,p36), and 
RCA will presumably be able to cash in 
more promptly on its $15,000,000 in- 
vestment in television development. 
e@Lens From Plastic—RCA’s develop- 
ment of a new process for molding large 
lenses economically from clear plastic 
is what makes the new receiver possible. 

The optical principle of the new pro- 
jection television system has been used 
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Cabinets of new home television sets 
are to be no deeper than ordinary 
floor-model radios, yet have an 18x24- 
in. picture screen viewable essentially 
without distortion from any point in 
a room. A tiny but brilliant image on 
the face of the cathode-ray tube (A) 
is projected down, magnified by 
spherical mirror (B), then reflected up 
through correcting lens (C) onto flat 
mirror (D) which reflects the image 
onto translucent viewing screen (EF). 


by astronomers for many years, but the 
high cost of the special hand-ground 
correcting lens has hitherto made the 
system feasible only for elaborate 
theater projection television systems 
such as were demonstrated before the 
war. This high cost has been overcome 
by the development of machines for 
making aspherical molds in which the 
required plastic correcting lenses are 
produced. 

@ No Polishing—The molding process 
consists of applying high pressure to a 
clear thermoplastic material such as 
Lucite or Plexiglas while it is confined 
in a heated mold. After cooling, a hole 
is bored in the center of the plastic lens 
to accommodate the neck of the 
cathode-ray television tube. The lens 


WINGS FOR PEACE 
Radically designed for possible post- 


war cargo service is the new experi- 
mental glider which is now off the 
secret list after exhaustive test flights 
by the Army. Designated the CG-16, 


this motorless craft contains two 
freight compartments big enough to 
handle a jeep—in the flying wing. It 
was developed for Airborne Trans- 
port, Inc., an affiliate of Chicago's 
General Transportation Corp., and 
will not be used in this war. 


is then ready for use, with no polishing 
or finishing required. 

Though softer than glass, the plastic 
lens has slightly better optical qualities. 
@ Magnifies and Reflects—In astronomy, 
spherical mirrors are used in the 
Schmidt camera for star photography. 
Distortions inherent in this mirror are 
corrected by an aspherical lens mounted 
at the center of curvature of the mirror. 
In the television adaptation of this prin- 
ciple, the spherical mirror is used both 
to magnify and to reflect the image pro- 
duced on the 3-in. diameter fluorescent 
screen of a small cathode-ray tube (see 
diagram page 19). 

The image so reflected is passed 
through the special plastic lens to cor- 
rect the spherical aberration of the 
mirror and thus make straight lines 
straight. ‘The flat mirror at the top of 
the cabinet merely changes the direc- 
tion of the light rays, so that the image 
appears on the translucent vertical 
screen set into the front of the cabinet. 
@ Vertical Method—Projection _ tele- 
vision systems require a long light path. 
By positioning the cathode-ray tube, 
mirror, and lens in a vertical arrange- 
ment and using the 45-degree reflecting 
mirror, the necessary distance of 5 ft. 
or more is obtained with a cabinet 
depth of abopt a foot. The 3-in. tube 
for the’ new ‘set had a prewar price of 
$18, compared with $75 for the 10-in. 
tube used in earlier sets. 
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Processors First 


Men who prepared it are 
biggest buyers of surplus food 
offered by WFA. Wholesalers 
are given third option. 


An analysis of five months’ sales of 

surplus government-owned _ processed 
foods, amounting to more than $22,- 
000,000, discloses that the men who 
processed the food—rather than the dis- 
tributive trades—have been the biggest 
buyers. 
@ Processors First—That is the way the 
War Food Administratiort wanted it. 
All surplus processed food sold by WFA 
is first offered to the original processors; 
remaining quantities are then offered to 
processors of the same or like commodi- 
ties. Any such food not sold to proces- 
sors is then offered to wholesale dis- 
tributors and chain stores. Jobbers are 
used in the distribution of odd lots. 

A breakdown of sales reveals that 
92% of the surplus canned vegetables 
have been resold to processors, 5% to 
wholesalers, and 3% to chain stores. In 
some cases the processors involved were 
owned by chain stores. 

e Corn Is Sold—An offering of 391,214 
cases of canned corn, announced last 
April, was one of the first and one of 


the largest to date. All but 138, 5 
were sold to the original p; 
This remainder was then offer 
processors, but only about 22,5 
were sold. ‘The unsold com h 
been sold. WFA suspects tha 
processors were slow to accept t! 
ings because they. felt that tl 
could be purchased later at an 
ceiling price. 

@ OPA Prices Adjusted—All . 
are made at current processor 
ceiling prices on civilian sales, 
to cover cost of handling, ware! 
other charges and profit, and 
tional discount for relabeling 
reconditioning necessary for sal: 
mercial channels. 

The price paid on WFA 
is the OPA ceiling price at | 
less 4%, _ any subsidy whic 
processor has paid to the gro 
a price-support program. In 
the prices paid by WFA were less than 
the ceiling prices that prevailed at the 
time of resale to the processor, WFA 
presumably would stand to make ag 
profit, but practically it doesn’t work 
out that way because of some deteriora. 
tion in quality during the period that 
the goods are in government possession, 
Canned snapbeans, for examiple, that 
may have been purchased as cxtra fancy 
will have deteriorated to standard qual- 
ity in two years’ time. This is deter. 
mined by inspection before WFA ce. 
tablishes the price at which the goods 
will be reoffered. 

Dried fruits represent one of the 

largest items of processed food to be 
returned to the civilian market; 73% 
of the surplus has gone back to the 
processors, 25% to industrial users 
(these were raisins that went to win- 
eries), and 2% (two carloads of dried 
7 sold to jobbers. 
e Behind the Surpluses—The causes for 
surpluses and changing requirements 
are as varied as the items which have 
been sold. 

For example, large excess quantities 
of condensed milk (now almost entirely 
disposed of) piled up as a result of heavy 
sinkings of cargo ships early in the wat. 

It had been decided that England’ 
milk shortage should be made up by 
the shipment of condensed milk from 
the U.S. But the ——— of shipping 
space, caused largely by the U-boat war 
fare, necessitated a shift from cov- 
densed milk to powdered milk. But be 
fore production of condensed milk coul 
be halted and the necessary equipment 
to produce dried milk installed, a great 
surplus of condensed milk piled up 
government warehouses in the United 
States. 

@ Sell Here, Buy There—An increasing 
number of odd lots are being sold, 
amounting sometimes to only one car 


addi- 


1 any 
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cass of meat and a few pounds of this 
or that. These odd lots occur when 
military posts are closed and there is 
not caough surplus food involved to 

y for having it transported elsewhere. 

WHA occasionally sells a product in 
one locality and buys the same grade 
and quantity some place else. Recent 
transactions of this character occurred 
when sales on the Pacific Coast were 
balanced by purchases on the Atlantic 
Coast. This operation saved the cost of 
freight and also the use of transporta- 
tion equipment. 

On other occasions government sale 
and purchase of approximately the same 
grade and quantity of a particular item 
occur in the normal process of turning 
the stocks. 


Basic Issue 


Nevada’s magnesium plant 
shuts down as political promises 
fall by the wayside. It’s a blow 
to state’s industrialization. 


Basic Magnesium, Inc., which a few 
days ago made its last ingot of mag- 
nesium on orders of WPB, is a Nevada 
political issue, and as such it becomes 
part of the Far West’s whole political 
campaign for an industrialization that 
will outlast the war. 

@ Political Promises—Pat A. McCarran 
was reelected to the U.S. Senate by 


carrying the key votes of Clark Count 
(Las Vegas) upon promises to keep t! 
Basic Magnesium project going. 


Berkeley L. Bunker was elected 


y 


s 


the state’s only Representative in Con 


gress on a Nevada industrial platfo: 
he made a point of denouncing Al 


num Co. of America, accused by the 


Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Division, 
action that ended in a consent dec: 
(BW—Apr.25’42,p20), of conspiring t 
fix prices and limit production of ma, 
nesium. Gov. E. P. Carville of Nevad 


int 


) 


likewise promised his best efforts to 


keep Basic Magnesium in operation. 


@ Production Cut—But all arguments 
were necessarily doomed in view of 
WPB’s decision to cut down sharply 


the production of light metals (B\\ 


a 


ORGANIZED GOODWILL 


Striving for better public relations, 
many labor unions are assuming new 
responsibilities to their communities. 
At Portland, Ore., for example, Wil- 
lamette Lodge No. 63 of the A.F.L. 
Machinists’ Assn. is building good- 
will inside and outside its ranks 
by donating tools and memberships 
to war veterans, by getting behind 
every patriotic drive. Thus the asso- 
ciation has spent $15,000 from war- 
swollen funds for such advertising 
support as a billboard campaign for 
war bonds (above) and poster appeals 
for Red Cross blood donors (right). 
The union’s pride and a public attrac- 
tion is the $10,000 Victory Center 
erected by the machinists in down- 


town Portland (below) as a place for 
holding bond rallies. In addition, the 
union has set aside $1,500 for removal 
of the center after the war. 


S$ UNION NO. 63 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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Farm prices ran away from the cost 
of the things the farmer has to buy 
prior to President Roosevelt's hold- 
the-line order in April, 1943. Since 
then, however, the situation has been 
more or less reversed with the result 
that the “parity” ratio (relationship 
of prices paid by farmers to those 
received) has been declining. Con- 
gress, meanwhile, has legislated sup- 


port prices under individual farm 
commodities between 90% and 100% 
of parity—has, in short, undertaken 
to nail the level of farm receipts onto 
the cost index of things bought. 
These support programs will become 
increasingly significant from now on 
as scarce consumers’ goods tend to 
rise during reconversion while sur- 
pluses will retard many farm prices. 


Sep.9’44,p38). Operations at the big 
Basic plant near Las Vegas are now 
restricted to production of caustic soda 
and chlorine, which requires a crew of 
only 800 men. 

But the fight has only begun. The 

day after B.M.I. molded its last ingot, 
McCarran opened West Coast hearings 
by his joint congressional committee on 
decentralization of industry. The Mc- 
Carran thesis calls for more and more 
federal money, like that which brought 
B.M.I. into existence. 
@ Favors a Freeze—McCarran also ad- 
vocates freezing eastern industry at 
present volume so that all future expan- 
sion will have to go westward. 

But business leaders, including heads 
of the San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and California chambers of com- 
merce, brushed aside the freeze idea as 
a piece of too obvious sectionalism and 
the dole as unwanted. In effect, Ne- 
vada was left to fight its own battle. 

Howard Fells’ Basic Refractories of 
Cleveland was the original promoter of 
Basic Magnesium. In October, 1942, 
before the plant got into production, 
the Eells group was ousted at the in- 
stance of WPB ‘officials, and Basic Mag- 
nesium became a subsidiary of Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. 


22 


© British Alliance—Anaconda paid Eells 
and his associates $75,000 for their 
52.5% stock interest in the project 
for which the Defense Plant Corp. sup- 
plied plant and land to the tune of more 
than $135,000,000. In connection with 
the deal, DPC paid B.M.I. $450,000 
for nearby ore lands. 

Eells had arranged a working alli- 

ance with the giant British chemical 
combine, Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., and its affiliate, Magnesium Elec- 
tron, Ltd., before the project got under 
way. Last week, Magnesium Electron’s 
technical experts packed up and started 
back to England, but C. J. Barnsley 
of Imperial, who represents British in- 
terests on the board, remained to con- 
sult with Anaconda officials about the 
future of the project. 
e@ SWPA Must Decide—Fundamentally, 
that depends on the action of the Sur- 
plus War Property Administration and 
Congress, for magnesium plants are one 
of the categories of war industries 
singled out for special treatment. 

SWPA must draft a plan for their 
distribution and submit it to Congress 
for approval. If Congress doesn’t specify 
a policy to the contrary, after the plant 
is declared surplus, Basic Magnesium 
will for six months enjoy a right of first 


refusal at a price set for Dj} 
board of arbiters. 

e Costs Decline—The record 
plant is one that prospective 
operators might well find attra: 
peak rate of output was in Marc 
when it ran at 110% of rated 
—and capacity is rated at 112, 
lb. a year. 

Most importantly, DPC rep: 
costs were going down steadi! 
production was cut, and DP 
with the plant’s general manag 
O. Case, the belief that with ; 
perience they might have been 
below the level of 18¢ to | 
which was achieved last July, 
probably not down to the ind 
of 11.5¢ a lb. which the Dow ( 

Co. boasts at its plant in Vel: 

e Antitrust Question—The 

issue, which has plagued both Ajcoa and 
Dow for years, is revived with the clos. 
ing of Basic, for Henry Kaiser's Per. 
manente Corp., Ford Motor Co., and 
some other magnesium metal producers 
suspended operations even earlier, 

‘Testifying before the Truman com. 
mittee this year, Dr. Willard H. Dow 
blasted away at the allegations of the 
original antitrust actions, whic! harged 
Dow, Alcoa, and American Magnesium 
Corp. (an Alcoa subsidiary) with price 
fixing, restraint of competition, and te. 
tarding the use of magnesium. 

He specifically denied charges “that 

Dow kept the price of magnesium at 
one and a half times the price of alumi- 
num, and this kept down the sale of 
magnesium,” and he stated that Amer- 
can Magnesium Corp. reached its 
decision to cease magnesium metal pro- 
duction in 1927, “without any agree- 
ment or understanding.” 
e Patents Transferred—The antitrust 
records show that several years before 
the war, Alcoa and the German dye 
trust, I. G. Farbenindustrie, formed 
Magnesium Development Corp., to 
which I. G. transferred its production 
and .fabrication patents. Dr. Dow told 
the committee that these patents “were 
never used in this country until Basic 
Magnesium took them up for a Defense 
Plant Corp. contract.” 

To settle a patent dispute that devel- 
oped between Alcoa and Dow, Dr. Dow 
continued, a sales contract was signed 
in 1933 in which American Magnesium 
agreed to buy not less than 1,500,000 
lb. of magnesium metal during five 
years, stipulating a price of 24¢ a lb. 
for 750,000 Ib. or less a year, and as 
low as 19¢ if sales went above 6,000,190. 
@ Agreement on Prices~-Dow agrecd to 
charge itself the A.M.C. metal price 
pricing its own castings, and to charge 
other customers using less than 1,500, 
000 Ib. a’ price 1¢ to 4¢ a Ib. higher 
than the price to A.M.C. 
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...A NEW PAYROLL PROBLEM 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS! 


The growing problem of fast, efficient payroll handling will 
become further complicated on January 1, 1945, when the 
individyal Income Tax Act of 1944 goes into effect. Deter- 
mining employees’ taxes to be withheld from wages will be 


more complex. thon it now is. 


Because tax determination must come first, less time will be 
ieft for actual writing of the payroll. A new peak will develop — 
cr unless measures are taken to prevent it. 


To help you overcome present payroll writing difficulties and 

avoid new ones, Burroughs offers a comprehensive new study, 

" “Payroll Peaks,” packed with constructive suggestions. Burroughs 

also offers help in computing employees’ withholding taxes on 

and after Janvary 1, 1945, in the form of government-approved 

withholding tax tables for weekly, bi-weekly, monthly and 

semi-monthly poyroll periods. You will get much benefit from 
these latest Burroughs helps. Send for them today. 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Don't let 
the dunce cay 
‘fool you! 


Maybe this motor can’ttalk. But there's 
nothing dumb about the answers it gives 
Robbins & Myers engineers who take 
nothing for granted, not even their own 
precise calculations. 

A good motor must run cool, keep 
doing its job indefinitely without overheating. That calls for a 
built-in fan. How well the fan does its work, depends on fan- 
blade design, fan location, and design of motor housing open- 
ings through which the air must pass. 

These engineering calculations are accurately checked in the 
dunce-cap test. The air blown through the motor is directed within 
the cone-shaped cover and measured in terms of air velocity or air 
volume. Hence, every R & M customer gets a motor that will work 
best under his particular operating conditions. 

This is but one of many tests that all newly-designed vertical 
R & M motors must pass. If you are up against the problem of 
matching the right motor to your job, write us! We'll be glad to 
help. That also goes for problems of materials handling, convert- 
ing machines to direct drive, ventilating, or pumping. Address: 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & 
Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 
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| Price Equalized 

OPA drops diffe: Ntial 

favor of tires made wi: ray 

cord. Finds costs are now 
higher than for cotton. 


Rayon passed a significant ' 
last week in its race with cot! » fo, 
preferred place in tire const: 
—Sep.30'44,p64). 

In an amendment to RM] 
Office of Price Administrat re 
the price differential betwe n oric 
equipment tires of rayon and thos 
cotton construction. 

@ Rayon for Heavy Duty—Jhe | 

resisting qualities of rayon 

so valuable in tires of synt!ictic ; 

| in which frictional heats are higher} 
in those of natural crude, that he 
duty types are employing n alu 
exclusively. 

OPA’s revocation of the differe 
resulted from a_ study showing 

| costs of spinning, weaving, and dip 
rayon have been reduced; that | 
| costs have been cut by experience 
rayon; that freight reductions have 
| sulted from combined operations in 
location. 

@ Already Eliminated—‘The 
| pointed out that practically all m 
| facturers who originally were gra 

rayon differentials had already d 

nated them. The differential was 

amount not to exceed the differencg 

factory costs of tires of rayon over t 

of cotton. 

In prewar passenger car tires, 
cost factor was a major handicap 
rayon, but the wartime decrease pc 
to its greatly increased use even ¥ 

| natural rubber is again available. 


@ Manpower Down, Output Up 


, proved labor utilization has effect: 
increased production of tire cord 


| fabric despite a slight but steady dec 
in employment. 
Employment in 30 tire cord 

twisting plants in August was 33 

off 2% from July. The industry wi 
| quire 5,500 additional workers by 
March if the production goal of 
300,000 Ib. a month, beginning 1 
cember, is to be realized. 

Ten of the principal plants pr 
ing high-tenacity rayon yarn h: aT 
employees on Sept. 1, will need 
more by next March. 


TOURS AT WILLOW RUN 


With an eye toward creating § 
will, and to developing a prosp« ect | 
potential postwar customers, | ord! 
tor Co. has obtained permission ' 
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The é/é 
of DIABETES 


yhat diabetes is. Certain cells in your body 
a gland called the pancreas—produce a sub- 
nce named insulin. 


This enters your blood stream and enables your 
iy to store sugar and convert it, as needed, into 
cle energy. 
lacking insulin, sugar would simply accumulate in 
tbody. You would become unquenchably thirsty for 
ber (0 Carry this excess sugar from your system — 
yd, wasted. You would be constantly hungry because 
the calories lost. And even though you ate a great deal, 
uy would probably lose weight steadily. 


\yu would have diabetes. 


Bo, 


bw to guard against diabetes. Medical 
arch has revealed who are the most likely 
tims of diabetes. They are: 


Middle-aged, overweight people—Avoid over- 
ght by controlling the amount you eat —limit- 
the intake of sugar, starch, and fat—and by 
ting plenty of healthful exercise. 


People who have diabetes ‘‘in the family’’—Predis- 
ition to diabetes is hereditary. Therefore, if anyone in 
t family has had diabetes, you should pay particular 
ition to diet and exercise. Above all, have periodic 
least annual—physical checkups with urinalysis. 


bend for Metropolitan’s free booklet —“Diabetes.” 


TO EMPLOYERS: This a-b-c discussion of diabetes makes 
readers aware of the importance of early diagnosis. Help 
give it wider circulation among your employees, 

Metropolitan will gladly send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement, to post on plant or office bulletin boards, free 
upon request. 


How diabetes is treated. Thirty years 

ago, if you developed diabetes, your chances of 

living long would have been rather poor. But 

today, if you had it, your chances would be good 

for living as long as you would without diabetes. 

And you’d probably owe most of these added 

years to a miraculous discovery made in 1921: 

that insulin can be extracted from the pancreas 

of certain animals, and that injections of it permit a dia- 
betic to use the sugar and starches in his diet. 

- Many advances in insulin treatment have been made 
since its original discovery. Today most diabetics can live 
virtually normal lives, with proper diet and exercise and 
insulin — although not all diabetics require insulin. 


COPYRIGHT 1944-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company i 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 1 MADISON Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


the Army Air Forces to open America’s 
most publicized war plant, Willow Run, 
to public inspection. Guided tours are 
available four Sundays this month and 
next, and tickets are available only 
through Ford, Mercury, and Lincoln 
dealers in the Detroit area. 


Western Air Wins 


CAB denies coveted hump 
route to United Air Lines despite 
its examiner's recommendation 
to the contrary. 

Over-the-hump flights direct from 
Los Angeles to Denver, across the 14,- 
000-ft. Continental Divide, won't be 


begun until after the war by Western 
Air Lines, which gets the much-sought 


licenses by action of the Civil Aeronau- _ 


tics Board. 

e@ Examiner Reversed—The CAB, in a 
decision which establishes Denver as a 
major transfer point and air center, re- 
versed its examiner, who last April 
(BW—Apr.22'44,p46) | recommended 
that the prize shortcut route go to 
United Air Lines. Other contenders 
were Continental Air Lines of Denver, 
and Transcontinental & Western Air. 

Western operates along the West 

Coast between San Diego and San 
l'rancisco; as far north as Lethbridge, 
Ont.; and as far east as Huron S.D., the 
latter through a daily round trip out of 
Denver resumed only last week. 
@ Equipment Interchange—Apart from 
its own good fortune, Western Air re- 
gards the CAB decision as important 
because it established for the first time 
a clear-cut ruling in favor of equipment 
interchange between airlines. 

With no such interchange, Western 
would have to offload all passengers, 
mail, and freight at Denver into a 
United Air Lines or Continental plane 
to continue the trip east. Under the 
CAB decision, a passenger can board a 
Western Air plane at Los Angeles and 
fly to New York or Boston without 
changing planes. 

° Why It’s Delayed—But the trans- 
mountain route must wait until after 
the war for two reasons: 

(1) The 50-passenger DC-6’s to be 
used are on order from Douglas Aircraft, 
but won't be ready until war priorities 
are eased. 

(2) The government has complete 
plans for installation of modern flight- 
safety systems all along the line, but 
high-frequency radio and other such 
equipment ‘needed for the systems are 
subject to*high priorities for war use. 

e Through ‘Dead Spot—The flights, 
when begun, will bisect a spot on the 
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map which is dead as far as transport 
aviation is concerned. Present east-west 
flights go either north of the mountains, 
via Salt Lake City, or south, via Albu- 
querque and E] Paso. 

There will be frequent service, both 
local and express. Through planes will 
not stop between Los Angeles and Den- 
ver. At Denver they will either fly 
Continental via Kansas City, or United 
via Omaha and Chicago. In either 
case, the transmountain flight will cut 
about two hours off transcontinental 
schedules, and will assure nine-hour 
trancontinental service. 

Local flights between Denver and Los 
Angeles, stopping at Las Vegas, Nev., 
oe Grand Junction, Colo., will take 
between four and five hours. The flight 
floor will be not less than 16,500 ft. 
Distance is approximately 875 mi. 

@ Why United Lost—The CAB noted 
that although 80% of the total traffic 
to and from the East would originate on 
or along United Air Lines’ routes, 


maintenance of Western as a strong re- 
gional carrier outweichs such U.A.L. ad- 
vantages. 


EXPLOSIVE SEAMSTRESS : 


Cutting tables and sewing machines 
are among the less obvious items of 
equipment used in making propellant 
charges for trench mortars at Rad- 
ford Ordnance Works. Under labor- 
saving methods developed by Hercu- 
les Powder Co., a mixture of nitro- 
glycerine and nitrocellulose is rolled 
out in thin sheets. Cut into squares, 
the sheets are stacked and sewn to- 
gether for precise punching into 2-in. 
squares. These are carefully weighed 
before shipment to loading plants. 


More Streamliners 


liner | 


Railroad men are pi snnin hg : 
new trains to meet com; ctitiogtCalif. 
after the war. WPB rulir 3 ma hw 
ease equipment problem... Minne 

Dakoté 

Cheered a little by WPB’s » ::ho;,mm! 
tion of 250 coaches a quarter | xt yet Or 
even though deliveries proba! \\ yo o Revi 
trickle through until midsun) ier, ;,gm™@P™P°> 
road men are beginning to t)\ abgames # 
the postwar streamliners wii!) wh, Mis: 
they hope to meet the com) tition { “Sunst 
airplanes, buses, private auton obile, IP bet 
@ Luxury Service—New ch-spedii. but 
trains will be added, and the stream 
liners of today will be refitted to of lining 
more luxurious accommodations. |; tween 
proved schedules and bette: daylig Mor 
services are being planned, t Bo! 
Railway equipment = manufacty; pt thes 
estimate that orders for at \cast 3)qqg™"Y * 
passenger cars will materialivc with ¢ lines ( 
close of the European war, that for under 
years 3,000 more will be ordered g a 
nually. Und 
e@ New Diesel Trains—Onec postw we 


order already on the books is that 
the Great Northern Ry., which 4 
nounced last week that it had contract 
for five diesel-electric streamiliners at 
cost of $7,000,000. As soon a ¢ 
equipment is available, faster streay 
liner service between Chicago and { 
Pacific Northwest will be inaugurat 
(page 96). 

Actually, railroad men aren't t 
hopeful of getting any new passeng 
cars.soon. Car builders can go ahe 
on passenger equipment only if th 
have a release from WPB whic! 
granted if the work won't interfere w 
the war program. Permission has be 
granted only two or three plants, and 
liveries may not start until midsumng 
Meanwhile, the roads are getting pea 
time programs in readiness. 

@ On the Probable List—For comp 
tive reasons, railroad men hestitate 
discuss plans in more than a gene 
way, but here are some of the probabl 

Louisville & Nashville R.R-N 
streamliner between Cincinnati : 
New Orleans. 

Rock Island Lines—Streamlincr s 
ice between the Twin Cities and Kar 


ermini 
Francis 
Joint 
nent n 
‘Calif 
hointly 
imitec 


bbtaine 
iners | 
nd be! 
Dayli 
pfiicials 
bilities 
€s, e 
ected 
believe 
atlier 
ay be 
hat lit 


City. 

Illinois Central—Transfer of 
“Green Diamond” to the \atei orther 
(Iowa) service; inauguration of 1 § op! 
streamliner between Chicago and -} 
Louis. ole 
Santa Fe—Extension of streamll ~ 
service south from Fort Wort! to ” oy 
veston, Tex. paabes 
Chicago & Eastern Mlinois—Stegg™*' 
ere es 
lace 
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jiner between St. Louis and Chicago. 
Southern Pacific—Streamliner to re- 
place its “Cascade” between Oakland, 
Calif, and Portland, Ore. 

Chicago & North Western—Exten- 
gon of its “400” service to points in 
\innesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota; new streamliner between the 
Twin Cities and Omaha over tracks of 
the Oniaha road, a subsidiary. 

Reviving Some Plans—A number of 
proposals under discussion in prewar 
days are being revived. These include: 
Missouri Pacific—Streamlining of its 
“Sunshine Special” for its through serv- 
ice between St. Louis and Mexico City. 

Burlington, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, and Western Pacific—Stream- 
jining of the “Exposition Flyer” be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco. 

More long-distance transcontinental 
cals are in the planning stage, some 
of them to be operated jointly over as 
many as three or four lines. The western 
lines (map, page 98), now laboring 
under wartime traffic loads, are propos- 
ing several streamliners. 

Under discussion is a new train to 
the Pacific Coast originating on the 
Rock Island Lines from Chicago and 
eminating at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco via the Southern Pacific. 

Joint Projects—And streamline equip- 
ent may be ordered for the Santa Fe’s 
‘California Limited,” and for these 
jointly operated trains: “Los Angeles 
imited” and “Overland Limited” by 
hicago & North Western, Union Pa- 
iic, and Southern Pacific; the “‘Port- 
and Rose” by C.&N.W. and U.P.; and 
e “Golden State” by the Rock Island 
nd S. P. 

Other prewar plans which may be 
partied out when the equipment can be 
pbtained include several new stream- 
ners between New York and Florida 
nd between Chicago and Florida. 
Daylight Service—With many traffic 
pficials won over to the earnings possi- 
pilities of fast luxury type daylight serv- 
es, expansion in this direction is ex- 
bected to be substantial. Railroad men 
believe that New York Central’s order 
arlier this fall for 300 passenger cars 
ay be tied up with an extension of 
hat line’s daylight services 


OPPY CHARGES DROPPED 


Federal indictments charging seven 
orthemn California farmers with grow- 
g opium poppies without first obtain- 
g a license from the U. S. Treasury 
BW —Jul.22’44,p46) were recently dis- 
ised. 

None of the California acreage was 
lanted for opium purposes. What the 
Fmers sought were poppy seeds which 
ere eagerly bought by bakeries to re- 
lace sesame seeds. lucrative was 
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SHIPPING PACKS 
PROTECTED BY 


... ARE “BOUND TO 
GET THERE” 


With the nation’s shipping rooms 
as their laboratory . . . and its far- 
flung war fronts as merciless prov- 
ing grounds . .. Acme engineers, 
in cooperation with the armed 
forces, have helped devise methods 
of scientific package reinforcement which 
will give shippers greater assurance of safe 
deliveries. 


Evidence of Acme Steelstrap perform- 
ance is found everywhere at home and 
abroad — on cases, cartons and crates; on 
bales, boxes and skid loads; in freight cars, 
ships’ holds and aboard air freight carriers, 


When the war is ended, Acme engineers, 
and Doc Steelstrap . . . their ambassador 
of efficiency . .. will be ready with many 
new, proved ideas of better protection for 
your post-war business. 


Confined in a small space with the general public, every elevator 
operator is constantly subjected to the attacks of air-borne germs. 
This may result in a succession of colds and other bacterially 
induced diseases—absenteeism—sometimes lost pay—certainly 


sub-standard elevator service. 


To effectively combat such air-borne contagion . . . install 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ULTRAVIOLET GERMICIDAL RADIATION SYSTEM 


the scientific yet simple and inexpen- 
sive method that provides an air purity 
equivalent to summer living condi- 
tions. Air-borne germs are destroyed 
by subjecting them to the lethal effects 
of intensified ultraviolet radiation of 
the correct wave-length. 


This system is as adaptable to elevator 
service as it is to use in any of the 
other locations suggested below. 


Use HYGEAIRE System to safe- 
guard the health of both employees 


and visitors. 


For complete information on this equipment, write or phone 
your nearest Graybar Electric Company office or General 
Electric Supply Corporation (located in all principal cities). 


HYGEAIRE SYSTEM PROTECTS wherever people congregate 


Barracks 

Board Rooms 
Bookkeeping Depts. 
Cafeterias 

Court Rooms Food Processing Plants 
Conference Rooms Hospitals 

Dairies Hotels 

Dormitories Invalid Rooms 
Drafting Rooms Lcboratories 


Dry Cleaning Plants 
Employment Offices 
Executive Offices 
Factories 


e 


Laundries 
Lavatories 
Libraries 
Municipal Services 
Nurseries 

Packing Plants 
Passenger Coaches 
Pullmans 
Purchasing Offices 


Radio Studios 
Reception Rooms 
Restaurants 
Sanatoriums 
School Rooms 
Tool Rooms 
Waiting Rooms 


| Consolidated 
| talked about operating an air s 


| the business, that an acre of | 


grossed the grower approximate) 

Last spring narcotics agents 
more than 2,000 acres of opium p 
growing in northern California an 
ily persuaded owners of more than 


acres to destroy their crops. 


| farmers rebelled, on the ground th 


1942 federal opium poppy cont: 
was unconstjtutional. Some weel 
the act was upheld by a three-jud; 
eral court. 

Last month the 575 acres of p 
were destroyed, but their valuab! 
had long since mildewed. 


‘On Their Own 


Wartime flyers seek CAB 


approval of postwar franchise 
for amphibious feeder airlines 
to serve New England. 


More than a year ago a group of wa 


| time flyers on regularly scheduled 


line service for the Army between t! 
United States and Australia began t 
consider their postwar plans. ‘| 
employees of Consairway Divisio: 
Vultee Aircraft 


their own when the war ends. P 


| never progressed far beyond th 


stage, however. 

@ Would Use Amphibians—Now it hi 
been disclosed that another group co 

posed of 30 wartime flyers—Norsem 

Air Transport Associates—has had simi 


| lar plans for two years, and is asking th: 


Civil Aeronautics Board for a franchis 
covering airline feeder lines for N« 
England. 

Norseman Associates backs its app 
cation to CAB with unique argument 
The problem in New England is au 
hops so short that the advantag: 
swift flight is lost in the time required 
to negotiate the distance between ait 
fields and downtown sections of citic 


| served by auto or bus. Norseman would 


solve this with amphibians which wouk 
land on bays, rivers, and lakes fron 
which municipal centers are readily ac 
cessible. 

@ Eyes Surplus Planes—Norseman_ pr 
poses to take over surplus war plane 
including the best types of amphibian: 
On land planes they would install I< 
floats which would enable a ship t 
light either on water or on land. 

Norseman is one of some 30 appli 
cants whose hearings before CAB w 
begin Dec. 4. 

Norseman Air proposes a passenget 
express, and mail service, the latte 
using the nonstop pickup technique 
developed by the late Richard du Pont 
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IN YOUR PLANS TO KEEP POSTWAR 


— 


MAINTENANCE COSTS DOWN... 


ROLLWAY 
Right- Angle 


BEARING LOADING 


Costs must come down—especially 
maintenance costs—if you want to weather 
the storms that peacetime readjustment of 
prices, markets and competition will bring. 


So make a practical start now. Change 
over your production machinery to Roll- 
way’s right-angle bearing loading. That 
will cut maintenance cost and replacement 
cost . . . it will free your production ma- 
chinery from frequent shut-downs for 
bearing replacements: 


2 Design your postwar products around 


Right-Angle Loading Reduces the Unit Load 


Rollway’s right-angle Bearings limit the load 
carried by each bearing to a single load component 
—either pure radial or pure thrust. The unit 
load per roller is lower, the load capacity for a 
given dimension is higher. No oblique loads or 
resultants, no compound loads of any kind can 
pile up to increase the computed load beyond the 
elastic limits of the structure or housing. Resis- 
tance to shock and vibration is increased. Pinch- 
out of rollers is eliminated—there’s less end-rub, 
less wear-back of roller ends. Longer bearing life 
and lower maintenance and replacement costs 
are normal results. 


the Rollway bearing principle, too. You'll 
get higher load capacity and longer life 
expectancy in given dimensional limits. 
You’ll get more compact design, a better 
operating, more satisfactory product with 
less maintenance trouble. 


Stendard Sizes for Most Applications 


S.A.E., or American Standard metric dimensions and 
tolerances assure low cost and ready availability for 
most applications. Let our engineering specialists help 
you in making a correct selection. Just send a drawing 
or detailed description. No charge or obligation for a 
free, confidential analysis and recommendation. 


La iE t BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES: Philadelphia © Boston Pittsburgh + Youngstown © Cleveland * Detroit © Chicago * St. Paul » Houston « Tulsa * Los Angeles 


through his All-American Aviation (BW 

Apr.10'43,p64). 

@ Outside Capital Pledged—Original 
Norseman associate is Lt. Robert G. 
Averill of Longmeadow, Mass. He is 
23 years old and is navigator on a 
bomber. Associated with him are other 
flyers and ground crew personnel. Their 
~ in calls for 2,500 route miles serving 

towns. Original idea was that the 
project would be cooperatively financed 
by the airmen and their friends but 
they had to call for outside aid. 

They have interested a group of Hart- 

ford businessmen including Jerome E. 
Respess, Albert A. La Pointe, and Rob- 
ert W. Hayes. The three are officials 
of the La Pointe Engineering Co., 
Unionville, Conn. (plane accessories), 
the Industrial Pressing Co., Unionville 
(plastics), and the Simsbury Flying 
Service, Simsbury, Conn. These and 
others are counted on to furnish the 
$500,000 that will be needed. 
e Difficulties Ahead—Outsiders predict 
that the associates have a hard row 
ahead of them. CAB policy is generally 
to lean toward big operators already 
on the job. 

But those interested in Norseman 
hope that Washington will look with 
favor on a group of servicemen who are 
doing their own postwar planning. 


Workers Polled 


Asked what they think of 
management, factory employ- 
ees render vote of confidence 
on the majority of points. 


Factory workers generally believe 

their companies are capably managed, 
and that by and large employees are 
well treated. But while they concede 
that management has the workers’ best 
interests at heart, they give union lead- 
ers credit for most of the gains they 
have made. 
@ Unions Criticized, ‘Too—Prounion 
sentiment, however, does not neces- 
sarily imply hostility toward manage- 
ment, for only hal many factory 
employees favor changes in manage- 
ment’s manner of conducting its affairs 
as favor changes in union policies. 

These findings are included in a sur- 
vey made for Factory Management & 
Maintenance, a McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion, and published in its November 
issue. They complement an earlier re- 
port which showed, among other things, 
that workers look to government, man- 
agement, and unions, in that order, to 


THE WHY OF THE SIXTH WAR LOAN 


War bond redemptions soar to highest level since start of war 


Redemptions — Dollarwise 
lin millions) 


fee revere! 


Redemptions — Percentagewise 
(per cent of total outstanding) 


J EVCUes CUUETE CUUTES CUTEES SCE ES CUE UES OuUEe 


OU 
1941 


Beto U.S. Treasury 


1942 1943 


1944 


* Monthly rote based on first two weeks 


1941 1942 1943 1944 
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When war bond redemptions last 
month climbed over the $400,000,000 
mark, Secretary Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., explained the j jump as a temporary 
reaction to the Treasury’s new and 
easier system for handling cash-ins at 
the commercial banks. The idea was 
originally expected to “encourage hes- 
itant people to keep their cash re- 
serves in war bonds” (BW—Sep.9'44, 


p64). But so far, November redemp- 
tions have increased again. Actu- 
ally, that’s part of a rising trend— 
both in total dollars, and as a per- 
centage of bonds outstanding. The 
redemption rate of almost $5,000,- 
000,000 a year compares with sales of 
$13,600,000,000 in 1943, and of about 
$13,000,000,000 so far in 1944—plus 
the yield of the Sixth War Loan. 


solve the problems of postwar ¢ 
ment (BW—Oct.28'44,p98). 

© Confidence Vote—The current 
conducted by the Opinion R 
Corp. of Princeton, N. J., was ain 
marily at giving management an 
how it stands with the workers. |; 
out of ten cases, workers rate n 
ment average or better than ave: 
its principal functions. 

Most of the changes others su 
were in the field of labor relatio: 
the proposals made most often y 
closer cooperation between 
ment and labor, for higher wag 
for better working conditions 
cooler, and better lighted plant 
rest rooms. 

@ Boss Not Overpaid—The maj 
that they consider managemen' 
pensation is about right. Unio: 
bers were more critical of bo 
aries than nonmembers; 26‘ 
union workers consider man 
overpaid, as compared with 
the nonunion group. 

Eighty-nine percent of th 
listed their own wages as good 
age, 80% expressed satisfact 
the handling of grievances, 
they are provided ‘good tools and equip 
ment, and_ hz ve good working condi 
tions, and 65% were of the opinion that 
management’s cooperation with uni 
is good or average (only 14% said « 
operation is poor). 

e Better Job?—But only 34% of tl 
workers said that they saw a 
opportunity for promotion to a bette 
job, 35% saw a fair chance, and 2 
viewed their future as poor. 

Only 38% of workers in the textil 
leather, and apparels group said _ that 
their wages were good, in contrast t 
65% in the chemicals, oil, coal, an 
rubber products groups. 

e How They Split—Among all worke 
polled, 56% said that management has 
workers’ interests at heart. A sharp di! 
ference was shown in the attitude of 
union and nonunion workers, with 68 
of the nonunion group considering man 


, agement favorably inclined toward | 


workers, as compared with only 51° 
of the-union group. 

Twenty-five percent of all worker 
said that they consider management 
more interested in the welfare of ei 
ployees than are union heads, bu! 
nearly twice that number, 47%, replicé 
that they consider the union | odes 
their best friends. Union members voted 
14% for company and 60% for unio 
heads, and nonunion workers checkei 
were 47% for company and 21 °° fv 
union leaders. 
eForemen Analyzed—Workers we 
asked to evaluate their foremen, an 
60% rated them good, 31% avcrag:. 
and 8% poor. Sixty-two percent sad 
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USINESS SYSTEMS 
ARE INDIVIDUAL : 
PRESCRIPTIONS a4 


Ditto Business Systems designers 

are men whose long experience 

with diverse business problems 

gives them the “know how” to 

create and apply special systems 

to fit special requirements. You'll 

save time, effort and dollars by 

consulting with your nearby Ditto @ 

specialist regarding— , C 1] Di t 
PRODUCTION © seve up 10 56 all your Ditto 
hours getting orders into your shop! 


PURCHASING - Get raw me Business systems 


terials into your plant 10 days faster! 


PAYROLL - All records from Specialist “el 
one single writing! ° 
ORDER-BILLING - Eliminate Consultation ! 


90 per cent of all typing! 


DITTO, Inc., 2297 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 


OVER 80% OF ALL 

AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS. 

AND ENGINES ARE 
TESTED WITH 


MERIAM manometers 


*% What is your measuring problem ? sj 
Ask for Cotaleg C-10. ae 


THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT CO. 


10932 Madison Ave. «+ Clev 


eland 2, Ohio 


SGHELM 


Choice of National Leaders 


For 40 years we've been producing quality truck bodies 
and sales coaches for nationally prominent manufac- 
turers, in many industries. Our engineering know- 
how and manufacturing experience are at your call 
F « consult our Engineers about your postwar needs 
or 

@ FLEET bm: BODIES 

: SALES C Es 

© INDUSTRIAL TRAILERS 


SCHELM BROTHERS, INC. (007 


adopt a 
Group Insurance 
Plan 


There’s an Atna Plan 
to meet your needs 
exactly, and — many 
more businesses have chosen 
tna Group Plans than any others. 


AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1850 WARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


foremen’s pay is about right, 6°% said 
it is too high, and 13% said too low. 
The division was sharp again on 
the question of foremen’s unions. 
Union members were 49% for and 33% 


| against foremen S Organizing; nonunion 


workers were 26% for and 42% against. 


Gamble in Barley 


The early birds among the 
maltsters were tricked by damp 
harvest. They didn’t make a 
killing, but they didn’t lose. 


Malting companies who early last 

summer attempted to anticipate their 
needs for malting barley (used chiefly 
in beer) by purchasing barley from farm- 
ers almost before the seed was in the 
ground (BW-—Jun.10'44,p26) haven't 
made the killing they hoped for. Nor 
did they lose their shirts, as some com- 
petitors had predicted. They came out 
about even according to the consensus 
in Minneapolis, the nation’s biggest bar- 
ley market. 
@ Crop Small and Poor—Reason for this 
is that the 1944 crop, besides being 
small (287,000,000 bu. as against 322,- 
000,000 bu. in 1943), is of such poor 
quality that only a little of it is of malt- 
ing _ So the early birds, who 
bought upwards of 5,000,000 bu. sight 
unseen, find themselves obligated to take 
plenty of substandard barley. 

Only an estimated 10% of the North- 
west’s barley crop-rates as quality malt- 
ing barley; another 20% can be called 
good malting; the rest is commercial 
barley and feed grade. 
© Counted on Weather—Buyers of bar- 
ley on the “to arrive” basis (Fleisch- 
mann Malting Co. was the largest) were 
merely gambling on the weather in their 
deals. They knew that this year’s barley 
acreage was small, that beer demand was 
high. If crop yields were low, and quality 
high—and these two factors often com- 
plement each other—they stood to win. 

But the barley yield was high (22.7 
bu. per acre as against 21.9 bu. in 
1943), and heavy moisture at harvest 
time reduced the quality to a_near- 
record low. Their carefully chosen deals 
for grain from areas normally produc- 
ing desirable barley didn’t yield ex- 
pected returns. 

e@ Competition Dull—One unlooked-for 
result developed from heavy early buy- 
ing by Fleischmann and a few others. 

en the crop finally did begin moving 
to market, competition for available 
supplies was not too keen. Early buyers 
stayed out of the market and other malt- 
sters, ever hopeful that quality would 
improve, didn’t press for purchases. So, 
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much of the crop moved int 
of elevator owners and privat 
disers. 

It now appears that malts 
aware that they must lower { 
ards and use less desirable | 
have to buy from these “mi: <jj¢; 
which means they'll pay hi tt 
to offset storage charges an and 
fees. To this extent, therefo Fei 
mann and other early buyer are j 
more favorable competitive ) sitio 
e Enough in Sight—Despitc jj ; 
troubles, however, malting ba 


v by 
say enough usable grain is in sigh 
meet requirements. The war !ias tg 
maltsters, as well as Sawer ind of 


malt users, 
supplies. 
@Some Favorite Brands Shor- 
breweries have produced an eye 
creasing flow of beer during the 
years, up from 55,000, -¢ 1. in 
to about 81,000,000 bbl. in the § 
year ended last June. UL Ss brewd 
used 70,000,000 bu. of malt for bee 
the year ended last June 30, ay 
63,000,000 a year earlier. . 
Since 1940, most brands of U. 
beer have contained less malt and y 
substitute material. Quantity of 
dropped’ 20% while beer produ 
rose 479 Maser brewers think 
have thinned their product ab: 
as they dare 


a lot of ways to strg 
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SUPERCHARGED X-RAY 


General Electric’s new 2,000.00 
X-ray machine gets final tests 1 
two of its developers. With Dr. 5 
est E. Charlton at the controls, Wg 
liam F. Westendorp measures (qf % 
tions at the 5,000-Ib. unit’s project 
tube. Capable of detecting flaw’ 
steel 2 ft. thick, this big “camer 
much faster than G.E.’s 1,0) 


volt job (BW—Sep.2’44,p54) 


airchi 
d like 
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ay, teachers and administrators charged with the responsi- 
of buying sound equipment for use in teaching speech, 
dern language, drama and music have a two-fold task: The 
ipment they select should provide finer results from today’s 
t0 7,500 cycle AM broadcasts; and it should also provide 
finest possible results from today’s and tomorrow's 50 to 
00 cycle FM — the new type static-free broadcasting that 
becoming increasingly available, 

airchild has built for both AM and FM recording — now! 
d like all responsible manufacturers, Fairchild demon- 
ies the performance of its portable recorder equipment — 


, 


$i —SOUND FAITHFULLY RECORDED FOR SELF-CRITICISM 


CAMERA 


AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


van, 


- 


Fairchild 
Portable Recorder 


recording quality — \\(]W | 


not on an approximate hearing basis — but on a basis of 
scientific measurement. Carefully determined curves and light 
patterns are available to show frequency response, distortion 
content and other measurements of the basic units as well as 
overall characteristics. 

Educators are fully assured that the equipment they're 
buying represents an educational investment of unquestion- 
able value. 


Sed 


This advertisement, 


i e 
currently appear'ng pment 
nation’s educators, clearly refle sre 
far-sightedness of the Faire 
organization now producing: 

d Equipment - - - Aircraft Sextants 
poset Cameras - - Electronic Equipment 
oie Direction Finders - - Gun Cameras 

Lead Computing Gun Sights 
10th Ave., New York 18: 


New York Office: 475 al: jamaica 1, New York 


Plant: 98-06 Van Wyck 


Merrimack Woolen Mills, Dracut, Mass., 
and the 750-kv.a. Skinner 
“Universal Unafiow'’ engine-generator unit. 


M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., of North Andover, Mass., was founded in 1813, by 
the grandfather of Nathaniel Stevens, now president of the company. In that 
same year Lawrence met his death on board the “Chesapeake” oucsids Boston, 
and Perry won his be nea on Lake Erie. It was the next year that Francis Scott 
Key penned our national anthem. 


Through four great wars, and now in the fifth, this old reliable company 
has been a, fabrics for uniforms and other military purposes, and 
making millions of blankets for the armed forces. Stevens woolens and wor- 
steds have an enviable reputation throughout the men’s and women’s wear and 
automobile upholstery trades. 


For such textile mills an economical and dependable power supply is 
essential; and in many cases this power can be generated, with “Universal 
Unaflow” Steam Engines, largely as a by-product of process steam usage. 


A remarkably large percentage of our business comes from those who 
already have Skinner engines. . Stevens & Sons Co. is a ical “repeat” 
customer. In addition to the “Universal Unaflow” engine which generates 
electric power for Stevens’ Merrimack Woolen Mills, there are four of these 
engines in their Minterburn, Hockanum and American Mills at Rockville, Conn. 

More than 2,000 power users, in industries and institutions of various 
types, have found it more economical to generate their electric power with 
Skinner “Universal Unaflow” Steam Engines. Literature describing these 
engines, and a List of Users, will be sent upon request. 
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M. T. STEVENS & SONS CO. 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED FABRICS 


| some of these cities have settled wo 
| ers’ claims out of court. 


| last month discharged four men 
| charge of attempting to organize 


Cities on the Spqp, 

Police and fire ‘ight al 
in Los Angeles sue to -ecoy " 
depression pay cuts. Ok aho os 


City firemen ponder stri\:c, 


Difficulties with police an. fir 
partments in two cities \ be; \ 
watched this week by other 


ties (BW —Apr.29°44,p102) some [idustr 
them faced with the same it pr 

lems. " ear 
¢ Firemen Lay Off—In Oklaloimna CiMants | 
60 of the city’s 204 firemen failed 

report for work as the scheduled «& When 
line for mass resignations b, mem) rough 
of the International Assn. of | et 
Fighters (A.F.L.) passed without iiBary th 
threatened complete tie-up of munici pports 


fire protection. foun 

In Los Angeles, a suit | 
700 policemen and firemen was pend; 
against the city to recover approximatg 
$2,000,000 deducted from their salar 
between 1932 and 1936, at a time whe 
tax delinquencies caused a shortage 
city funds. ; 
@ Depression Echo—The Los Ange 
suit was significant because it set a p; 
tern applicable to municipal! emplo, 
in many other cities which experienc 
similar shortages of funds durng t 
1930's. 

In the California city, as in ma 
others, policemen and firemen took 
10% pay reduction despite city chart 49¢ 


rought 


provisions fixing their rate of pay. Stock 
adjustment was made in working hou ciyil 
the suit charges. trume 
® Accounting Sought—The court acti §, w: 


asks for an accounting of delinquent Me: 


money recovered by the municipal) wa 
since 1936, and for a settlement iit difh 
claims varying from $702 for men Hips rem 
the lowest grades to $937.50 for thilines ar 
with the rank of captain. r the j 

The suit asserts that similar situatioiiy who] 
have arisen in Milwaukee, Wis.; Onli Presu: 


ha, Neb.; Seattle and _Bellingha 
Wash.; and Detroit, Mich.; and 4 


© Dismissals Sustained—The Oklaho 
City situation is the outcome of 
attempt to prevent organization 0! 
firemen. Fire Chief G. R. McAlp 


A.F.L. local in the department. Sho 
afterward, the local was organized ! 
mally with 106 members, condem# 
McAlpine’s action, and demanccd " whit 
statement of the four men. BW) 

After the matter was taken up by 4§ The 
city council, that group handed the! 
potato to City Manager C. F. Aur! 


dustry 
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BW—May 


» held a hearing and then upheld his 
chief's action. 

Most Remained—The union retali- 
4 with a threat that since its hands 
ve tied by a no-strike pledge, it would 
He mass resignations unless its full 
mands were met by Nov. 12. How- 
+ that deadline passed with most of 
fremen still on the job. 


swel Reprieve 


War-born jewel bearing 
justry urges U. S. subsidy for 
search in an effort to save 
snts from liquidation. 


When American troops driving 
rough France reached the Swiss fron- 
pr last summer, the jewel bearing in- 
ty that was born in the U. S. when 
rts from Switzerland were hard to 
found itself facing a sudden death. 
Already WPB has canceled orders 
ith some smaller producers. Now the 
p jewel ais Honiton Watch Co., 
ian National, Bulova, and Waltham— 
interested in saving a business that is 
tal to airplane instruments and high 
ision timepieces. 
Research Subsidy Urged—Watchmak- 
s are asking WPB to — some 
emment agency to subsidize a pilot 
bnt with around $200,000 a year to 
tidy methods of making jewel bearings 
costs low enough to make the U. S. 
dependent of foreign imports. Swiss 
m apoer about 5¢, American ones 30¢ 
40¢. 
Stockpiles of Swiss jewels in the U.S. 
civilian watches savec the aircraft 
tument program when war came. 
. 5. watch-companies altered them to 
Meanwhile synthetic jewel produc- 
bn was growing (BW-—Jul.1’44,p42), 
it difficulties of making the tiny bear- 
gs remained. A shutdown of these fac- 
nies and dismissal of the labor trained 
t the job would again make this coun- 
wholly dependent on imports. 
Presumably what has caused the recent 
imy in the industry is the likelihood 
at U. S. planes may fly jewel bearings 
t of Switzerland. American consump- 
bn in 1943, the peak year, could be 
ied in two -3 med for the 
tal would weigh less than 9,000 Ib. 
gin Tests Products—Elgin National, 
canwhile, has several products under 
st to keep its synthetic sapphire ca- 
city busy at a profit. Already beyond 
¢ experimental stage with more than 
00 gages now in use by 40-odd war- 
dustry manufacturers is Elgin’s line 
ba. ory gages for factory use 
"44,p69). 
The first sapphire gage made by El- 
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NOTICE 


CO ALL EXECUTIVES AND 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 


Use W ‘ S ef O N 
Papers 


for Records 
Documents 
Accounts 
Forms 
Letters 


Worth Keeping 


S001 ¥39031 JINVIIIG 


SSL ¥3I90FT1 ATHIAVA 


HOLMESDALE BOND 75% WINCHESTER BOND 50% BLACKSTONE BOND 25% 


YINGIT YILSIHINIM BSL ¥I9GI1 TWINNIIN39 


fC YINGTT INOLSWIVIG «KOS 
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S.NOLSIM 


if it’s worth keeping, keep it on a WESTON Paper 


WINCHESTER INDEX 50% WESTON’S BOND EXTRA NO. 1 100% DEFIANCE BOND 100% 
JNILSOd JNIHIVW 


Makers of PAPERS for BUSINESS RECORDS 


DEFIANCE INDEX 100% 
BOS X30NI ONY 439031 


EVERY WESTON PAPER IS A COTTON FIBRE CONTENT PAPER 
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= Sizes and models 
for all lifting jobs 
—mechanical and 
hydraulic jacks, 
i —. eh 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR BUDA JACK POCKET MANUAL 


15433 Commercial Ave. 
HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 


gin in March, 1943, was a p g-type 
and-no-go of 0.16-in. diame? :. 7) 
still in use in the company’s own 5) 
But it has been used only abut HF 
times. Hence it is considered no 
have proved its durability as yet. 
though on work which pre: ious) 
quired replacement of a high-.peed 
gage after every 800 uses, it shoys 
measurable wear. 

@250 vs. 84,000 Gagings— he 

who reports the most measuren, 
with sapphire gages is Stewart-Wz 
Corp. This firm received eight (),)3 
0.1885-in. plugs on Dec. 1, 1943, 
promptly put these into work pag 
holes in a forged-steel rocke: am. 
which it was previously averaging 
gagings from each high-specd steel p 
before exceeding the 0.0002-in, y 
allowance. Stewart-Warner has kep 
record of the number of parts pag 
with each of these gages. The old 
has exceeded 110,000 uses; none sho 
measurable wear. 

The same plant is using a sapph 
ring gage to check 0.2478-in. dig 
steel shafts. Steel gages on this 
wore out at 250 gagings, but the g 
phire gage after having been used § 
000 times is said to have showed ; 
solutely no wear. 

Another user is the American P 
forator Co., which subcontracts # 
high precision mechanism for punchi 
holes in teletype sending tape. 

In this production one gaging oc 
immediately after the holes are lappé 
Consequently, there is usually lappi 
compound left in the hole, increasi 
the wear on gages. 

Hard steel gages of 0.0721-in. dia 
eter lasted less than 16 hours. Tungst 
carbide gages of. this size were go 
for between 18 and 23 days, but wa 
hard to obtain and deliveries were slo 
After 210 days’ use of sapphire p! 
ees with daily inspection, not.¢ 

ve-millionths of wear was detectab 
and no scratches showed under hi 
magnification. 

@ More Sizes Coming—Besides pl 
and ring gages, Elgin has made pl 


gages, vee blocks, thread guides { I 
rayon manufacturing, and other indi 1 
trial applications of its synthetic 4 ¢ 
phire. Its gages sell at prices about try ' 


the price of steel gages that are of © 
parable quality, and at about double t 
price of gages that are made of tungstt 
carbide. 

Size range of plug gages listed | 
Elgin runs from 0.040 in. to 0.4002 
with larger sizes in prospect. Rae 
gages come in sizes from 0.004 in. Si 
0.250 in. The maker believes that aa 
large-size gage can be made by insettis 
sapphire just as tungsten carbide inti 
are now used, but as yet has not (iis 
around to doing it. 
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Greer Band Oven produces 


000 tbs, 


of 7 bare ave otwe 


needless labor, reduces maintenance cost — 
and is admirably adapted to producing all 
kinds of crackers and cookies where high 
quality and high production must be com- 
bined. Other important features are low fuel 


Actually 6,000 lbs. of Fig Bars per hour are being 
produced by this Automatic Greer Band Oven Baking 
Unit day in and day out. The bars are formed, baked, 
cut, cooled, and stacked in rows ready for packing — 
all done automatically without handling. 

The even heat control and uniform bake of the 


‘Greer Oven result in a product of improved quality. 


The Greer method of baking saves a great deal of 


cost and the elimination of scrap. 

Though Greer is still making a substantial 
amount of vital equipment for the United States Navy, 
part of the Greer plant is now again manufacturing 
confectionery and bakery machinery for customers who 
are granted proper priorities. Write now for free copy 
of Booklet W-11 explaining the Greer Band Oven. 
J. W. Greer Company, 

119 Windsor Street, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


GREER 


| 
KNOW your 


EXPLOSION haza ae 


—— 


: NEF EEE 


, GAS INSTRUMENTS 


Precise knowledge of the presence and degree of flammable gas 
hazards in your operations is afforded by M.S.A. Gas Instruments 
—available in permanently-installed types for continuous sam- 
pling and analysis of atmospheres, (providing instant warning of 
danger, with automatic process-control if desired), and portable 
models for on-the-job gas detection and indication. Write for 
detailed literature on the protection in which you are interested. 


Left to Right: M.S.A. Combustible 
Geos Alorm ... MSA. Explosi- 
indicator . . . M.S.A. Multiple 
Sempling Combustible Gos Alarm 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS 
PITTSBURGH ._&, Pa, 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new fede; 
regulations affecting prioritie 
price control, and transportatig 


Increased Civilian Supply 


A supplemental fourth-quarte 
of 16,030,000 Ib. of copper-base 
restore to nearly normal prewar serv iceab; 
such items as safety pins, slide and sq 
fasteners, scales, underground er a 
gas service connections, inter workig 
parts of mechanical pencils. (W?PB Ord 
M-9-c and M-9-c-4, as amended.) Ciy'jlj; 
may expect more durable plumbing fixt 
and trim items under amendments to Sche 
ules IV and V, Order L-42. Utilities Org 
U-1-d and U-1-f have also been amended 
allow more general use of copper tubing 
underground water and gas service lines, 
@ Ethyl Alcohol—WPB has released 2,009 
000 gal. of 190-proof ethyl alcoho! as , 
additional allocation for nonbeverage civii; 
use in the fourth quarter. The extra allo 
ment will be allocated to alcohol producer 
who will be authorized to distribute spec 
fied quantities on certified orders for certaj 
end uses, Products affected by the releas 
include drugs, food products, cosmetics, a 
hesives, photographic materials, brake fluidg 
and others. (Direction 2, Order M-30)) 
@ Noncommercial Motor Vehicles~App] 
cations for certificates to buy vehicles to b 
built in 1945 may now be made to Offic 
of Defense Transportation district offices 
Certificates for heavy-duty trucks will ex 
pire three months after issued, excep 
m areas where 1944 production schedule 
of desired models are not exhausted; in tha 
case, and for medium trucks, expiration dat 
is Dec. 31, 1944. Applications for ligh 
trucks, which will not be produced befor 
February, 1945, will be accepted by district 
ODT offices beginning Jan. 1. 
@ Pencil Sharpeners, File Fasteners—After a 
prohibition of nearly two years, manufa- 
turers may use in each quarter iron and sted 
at the rate of 124% of the amount of al 
metals consumed for the same items i 
1940. Unrestricted use of iron and steel i 
permitted to fill military orders, Manufac- 
turers who have no iron and steel quots 
for the listed office supplies should apply 
to WPB in Washington. (Order L-73, 3 
amended.) 
@ Galvanized Ware—Five items have beet 
added to the permitted list under amended 
WPB Order L-30-a: ash sifters, diaper cans, 
liquid and. dry measures, utility baskets, and 
watering pots. Restrictions as to size and 
steel gage on permitted articles have bea 
eliminated. Over-all output will not be it 
creased, however. 
@ Cooking Utensils—While over-all produ 
tion will not be changed, restrictions 
specifications for miscellaneous cooking 
utensils and on types of iron and steel avai: 
able have been removed by amendments t0 
Orders L-30-e and L-30-d. Spring-typ 
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Zero inertia for reciprocating parts would 
give the machine designer an ideal con- 
dition. No slowing down for the turns. 
Parts could jump from full speed in one 
direction to full speed in the other. 
esium goes a long way toward 
providing that kind of equipment. The 
ring holders shown above, for example, are 
so light in weight that their direction of 
travel can instantly be reversed without 
much worry about inertia. Spinning and 
twisting machines can be run at higher 
speeds without setting up excessive vibra- 
tion. Production is greater, quality higher, 
machine life longer. 
Die cast by American Magnesium Cor- 


MAGNESIUM 


poration, these parts are light, strong 
and accurate. They are ready to go to 
work after a minimum of machining. 
Fabrication costs are low. 

Magnesium is now available to man- 
ufacturers of other-than-war products, 
with W.P.B. approval. American Mag- 
nesium is equipped to take care of your 
requirements for die castings, permanent- 
mold and sand castings, forgings, extruded 
shapes and sheet. Our representatives 
will gladly discuss the availability of 
magnesium products with you. Aluminum 
Company of America (Sales Agent for 
Mazlo Magnesium Products) 1711 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS 


You 


be the judge 


. > 


Exhibit A is a block of copy 

by typesetting method. 

Exhibit B is the same block 
of copy composed on the Vari- 
Typer Composing Machine. 

We think you’l! agree that in 
appearance, neatness and clear- 
ness the two are comparable. Yet 
the Vari-Typer office method of 
composition costs approximately 
50% as much as the other method. 
For this reason it is the logical 
way to compose forms, bulletins, 
parts lists, directories, house 
organs and hundreds of other 
kinds of paper work. 

_ As evidence, we wish topoint 
out that thousands of business 
organizations, including, Mack 
Truck, G.E., G.M., S.K.F., use 
Vari-Typer. Reported savings 
average 50% as compared with 
former method. In many cases 
Vari-Typer pays for itself in 
less than a year--sometimes on 
a single job. 


MAKE THIS TEST: 

Send us a one page copy of a 
form and we'll show you how 
that page looks 
when composed on 
the Vari-Typer. 

Address your re- 
quest to:" 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


333 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 14, N.Y 


clothespins, curtain rods, fixtures, drapery 
attachments, and pot scourers are removed 
from the prohibited list. Production will de- 
pend on the availability of raw materials. 


Relaxed Restrictions 


Industrial instruments for measuring and 
controlling temperature, pressure, flow, 
liquid level, relative humidity, specific 
gravity, acidity, alkalinity, speed, power load 
or frequency of electric power generating sta- 
tions have been removed from the controls 
of Electronic Equipment Limitation Order 
L-265. 

@ Phthalic Alkyd Resins—As a result of a 
slightly decreased military demand in 
November, WPB is now considering re- 
quests for alkyd resins for several previously 
prohibited military and essential civilian 
items. The latter include motors, trans- 
formers, switch gears, etc. 

© Utilities—Restrictions on purchases of sur- 
plus war materials by power, gas, and water 
utilities have been lifted from Order U-l, 
as amended, to speed up redistribution to 
ultimate users. 

@ Metal Doors, Frames, and Shutters—Con- 
trols over manufacture and sale have been 
removed by revocation of WPB Order 
L-142. Only a small increase in production 
will result, however, since saat m will still 
be allotted by CMP. 

@ Nylon Waste—Former restrictions limiting 
the use of nylon waste to the recovery of 
nylon flake have been relaxed to make the 
waste available for products ordered by the 
U. S. Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
War Shipping Administration, or Veterans 
Administration. (Order M-356, as amended.) 
@ Enameled Ware—While restrictions on 
types and sizes have been removed from 
Order L-30-b, WPB cautions that over-all 
production will not be increased since no 
additional steel has been allocated for this 
ware. 

@ Industrial Alcohol—Distillers are no longer 
required to use a minimum of 10°% rye or 
granular rye flour in fourth-quarter produc- 
tion of industrial alcohol. 


Tightened Restrictions 


WPB has clarified Order M-84 to prevent 
sales of binder and baler twine for any use 
except for mechanical harvesting equipment 
or in growing, harvesting. or delivery of 
agricultural crops. 


@ Parts for Diesel Electric Locomotives— ’ 


Transportation system operators may no 
longer use the blanket authorization pro- 
vided under WPB Order P-142 to buy 
certain repair parts for locomotives of 660 
horsepower or larger. To obtain diesel en- 
gines, complete truck assemblies, propulsion 
motors, and generators for repair or recon- 
struction, operators must apply for a rating 
on Form WPB 541. 


Price Control Changes 


OPA has exempted from price control 
twelve minor items, including toys and 
games retailing at 10¢ or under; canoes; 
natural vegetable Christmas decorations and 
natural vegetable costume jewelry (except 
wood); shaving equipment made, but not 
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plated, with precious metals; som ¢: 
case trimmers; and other articl 
ment 10, Supplementary Order 4 
@ Channel Carbon Black—Defen 
Corp. sales of incremental outp 
processing carbon black announc 
(BW—Nov.11'44,p53) will be ex 
price control under Amendment 
vised Supplementary Regulation | to ¢ 
Max. 
@ Industrial Wooden Boxes—R revis 
Regulation 195, OPA has fixed Oct 
1944, as the end date beyond which sel 
of boxes used for packaging products of 
than perishable fruits and vegetables may 
add increased materials costs to their } 
prices. In effect, this freezes sellers’ prid 
at their October, 1944, maximum levels 
@ Wood Rosin—The ceiling for fF wo 
rosin in carload quantities, f.0.b. plant, ag 
for pale grades of wood rosin has be 
raised by OPA to $3.50 per 100 Ib., a pr 
somewhat higher than former ceili 
(Amendment 187, Revised Supplement 
Regulation 14.) 
@ Coal Stoker Services—Provisions fixin 
specific maximum hourly rates for oil bur 
maintenance and repair services now 
clude similar services for coal stokers wi 
a capacity of under 1,200 Ib. of coal p 
hr. Higher rates previously established } 
the regulation will continue if filing equi 
ments have been met. (2nd Revised Suppl 
mentary Service Regulation 19 to Revisd 
oo 165.) 
@ Flooring—A 2% increase in maximuy 
= for maple, birch, and beech flori 
came effective Nov. 23 in all produci 
areas except southern, south central, 
Appalachian, by Amendment 6, Regulatio 
432. 
@ Hogs—Good and choice butcher ho 
weighing from 200 to 270 Ib. will be sug 
ported at $12.50 (Chicago basis) until Jun 
30, 1945. Since Oct. 1, the price su 
port has applied only to the 200- to 240.1 
hogs. Previous to Oct. 1, hogs weighing 2 
to 270 Ib. were supported. 
@ Sugar—OPA has established a formula f 
pricing new grades of sugar in special pac 
ages for sales to U. S. procurement agencic 
When only the packaging is new, prices wi 
be determined under regulations already i 
use. (Revised Supplementary Order 34.) ; 
refiner producing new grades or new pack 
ages for civilians will take his nearest com 
petitor’s price for the identical product, « 
apply to OPA if no identical grade or packag 
is put out. (Amendment 13, Revised Pri 
Schedule 60.) 


Ration Control Changes 


Wider use of ration” banking _facilite 
will be made by local War Price & Ratio 
ing Boards when a new plan for handling 
ration currency for five programs become 
effective Dec. 1. Local boards not served 
by mailing centers, all mailing centers, ds 
trict offices, and the OPA national office wil 
open ration bank accounts for the commoé 
ties ‘included in the ration banking progr! 
for which they issue rations, This system 
has been in use in the gasoline ration p® 
gram for several months and will now ' 
extended to the fuel oil, shoe, sugar, pio 
essed foods, and meat-fats programs. 
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METALWORKING STRIDES HIMEAD. . . 


expressly designed for a new technique of milling, 
is a representative example of such machine tool 
progress. Operating at higher speeds, it mills harder, 
tougher metals to finer, high polish finishes to closer 
tolerances. ; Its' design and construction is such as 
to provide the greatest sustained productive power. 


tio ..- New Speeds — New Techniques — New 
Machine Tools Achieve Startling Results That 
Forecast Trends for the Future. 

Jun Production men — busy doing their part in the great- 
' est production effort of all time — can easily overlook 


or lose sight of significant and startling events taking — J, addition to its technical efficiency, the importance 


place on other sectors of the industrial front. 


Perhaps you are familiar with the extraordinary de- 
velopments that have taken place in the world of 
metals — how harder, stronger, tougher and lighter 
metals have been created and made available for 
wide use. Coincident with their development new 
machine tools have been perfected capable of ma- 
chining these new metals with record-breaking pre- 


of this new Milwaukee Milling Machine is its ca- 
pacity to increase man-hour output — to increase 
eee and push costs down. For many manu- 
acturers it will prove an important weapon in the 
coming battle of competitive production — the race 
to produce better products at lower cost — and to 
enable them to keep pace with “Industrial Par’ as 
summarized in this advertisement under “Spotlight 


t, a cision and speed, A new Milwaukee Milling Machine, 


Facts for your Future I.P. Planning.”* 


) KEARNEY & TRECKER 
= px 


10% of the total machine tool invest- 
ment —in keeping with increased oul put. 
*The cost of machine tools is insig- 
nificant in terms of their productive 
power . . . from 1927 to 1937, accord- 
ing to census reports, American manu- 
facturers had only a total of about 2% 
invested yearly in machine tools in 
fatio to a total volume of 9 billion 
dollars’ worth of production annually. 


+t Industria! Per — the constantly 


sure full productive capacity. Such imcreasing output per man-bour equal 
10 yeats — co maintain a high level», ements yearly should be equal to to approximately 50% every 10 years. 


BACK THE ATTACK... BUY MORE BONDS 


ll ie te a 


of national prosperity and achieve its 
benefits in terms of security of jobs and 
wages for the greatest number of work- 
ers and the volume production of more 
goods for more people at lowest cost. 
*#Machine tools — the most modern, 
most efficient — are recognized as the 
most effective implements of mass pro- 
cam be expected to reach at least 4% duction and increased output at lowest 
per year — compounded. ‘cost — but only continual 

with the newest and finest machine tools 
increased output per man-hout every 


output per man-hour, established by a 
12 year record of industrial production, 


PRODUCTION 


Rival for Leather 


Many rubber and chemical 
companies are turning out new 
shoe sole products. Excellent 


wearing qualities are claimed. 


Competition for the job of soling the 

nation’s shoes is getting tough. The 
rubber companies, as well as the old- 
line chemical outfits, are coming out 
with new and tested sole products that 
may make leather step lively to keep its 
first rank in the shoe industry. Research 
laboratories have released a flood of 
new materials recently. 
@ New Compositions—Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. has produced a new compo- 
sition, “‘Neolite,” of secret formula, 
neither rubber, plastic, nor fabric. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. has introduced 
shoe soling of its vinyl chloride plastic, 
Koroseal, for men’s, women’s, and chil- 
dren’s shoes, and in toplifts for women’s 
shoes. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has 
just announced a new leather-like plas- 
tic, “Veloflex.” This vinyl base material 
is to be produced in sheets and coated 
fabrics in new patterns and designs 
resembling cowhide, alligator, boxed 
calf, and pin-point morocco. Fabrica- 
tion, the maker claims, presents no spe- 
cial manufacturing problems as thi 
material can be sewed, heat-sealed, or 
cemented. 

@ Vinyl Resin Soling—U. S. Stoneware 
Co., through its affiliated Chamberlain 
Engineering Co., is marketing a vinyl 
resin shoe soling. It expects to modify 
and adapt its ““T'ygon” to the purpose. 

Du Pont’s Neoprene is being similarly 
fabricated into shoe soles. And the 
trade expects entries from General Tire 
& Rubber Co., and U. S. Rubber Co. 

The Beaufort Division of the Homa- 
sote Co. of Trenton, N. J., has an- 
nounced addition of two new soles to 
its line, both being made with vinyl 
resins, 

@ At Chicago Exhibit—This week Bake- 

lite Corp., the plastics subsidiary of 

Carbide & Carbon, is exhibiting at the 

Chicago Shoe Fair a complete line of 

eg shoes made with Vinylite soles, 
cels, and uppers. 

Manufacturers’ announcements uni- 
formly describe such “shoes of the fu- 
ture”’ as superior to leather in lightness, 
flexibility, color-vividness, and wearing 


quality. 
Goodrich said its tests had demon- 


46 


strated that Koroseal soles would out- 
wear the uppers, even in children’s 
shoes. 

@ Insulation Factors—Goodyear’s Neo- 
lite was announced at its shoe products 
division at Windsor, Vt., and described 
as a rival for leather in providing a firm 
platform for the foot, moisture-proof and 
waterproof, giving a high degree of 
insulation against heat and cold. 

Among other advantages claimed for 
the new products are lessened likeli- 
hood of slip ing on wet surfaces, and 
flatness on shoe bottoms for their en- 
tire life. 

With increased Koroseal production 
planned for 1945, Goodrich will have 
other shoe parts available, including up- 

ts, inner linings, and ornamental 


WS. 
@ Colors Possible—This development 
will make easy color matching of cos- 
tumes, with a crackproof ‘“patent- 
leather” type of finish, and scufftproof 
tips for children’s shoes. 

Neolite soles are available in brown 
as well as black, and may be applied 
to shoes by any method now in use, 
sticking as readily as leather. 

Goodrich will supply Koroseal soles 


GLASS FOR COMFORT 


Fiberglas blankets that can be 
snapped into place or quickly re- 
moved without tools provide the 
latest in sound and heat insulation 
for the Curtiss C46 Commando 
transport plane. Designed to make 
the Army ship easily convertible for 
troops or cargo, this fireproof layer 


in all colors, and said that a special ; 

adhesive, withstanding a pull of 124 
to 15 Ib. per inch, has been develops 
for fastening them to shoes. , 
e Navy Gets Output—Most of the op 
duction of Koroseal has been going , 
the Navy for fire-resistant electricaf i 
sulation. Before the war it was bey 
used in belts, suspenders, rinwe 
shower curtains, and other articles, 


Unity in Thread? 


Three countries contin 
quest for standardized scre 
thread but must first agree og 
best forms for world use. 


The Combined Production & Re 
sources Board which operates under 
joint aegis of the United States, 
ada, and the United Kingdom tevealeg 
last week that “differing specificatio 
on screw threads and related ites 
among the three countries have alread 
meant an additional $100,000,000 jn 
war production costs and have delayed 
production and repair of war goods, 
@ Report on Standards—Occasion fog 
the revelation was a meeting for engi 
neers and manufacturers in New York 
arranged by the American Society of 
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of glass fibers weighs 200 Ib. les 
than kapok in each installation. The 
blankets were developed by Owens 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio, while the method of snapping 
them in was evolved by the St. Lous 
plant of Curtiss-Wright Corp. which 
is thinking of using them in its CW- 
20 plane—a projected postwar airline 
of which the C-46 is the prototype. 
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T looks like a miniature Man from Mars! 

Actually it’s the tube that goes into the 
famous Walkie-Talkie radios you’ve read 
somuch about. And it’s not much bigger 
than a large thimble. 

The glass for these rugged little tubes is 
furnished by Corning because Corning has 
the research and the manufacturing skill to 
produce them by the millions. Their an- 
cestry goes back all of 65 years, to the time 
when Thomas A. Edison called upon Corn- 
ing to make his first successful incandescent 
lamp bulbs. 

_ You'll find hundreds of odd, and interest- 
ing, and exciting items at Corning today. 
And you'll find them here because Corning 
has accumulated a tremendous scientific 


knowledge of glass coupled to production 
efficiency, and knows how to use both. 

Take the matter of supplying a nation at 
war with hospital and laboratory glassware. 
Or new high speed methods for production 
of optical glass for gunsights. Or the de- 
velopment of a totally new line of unbeliev- 
ably strong glass tableware for the armed 
services. Corning has licked these problems 
and many more! And don’t forget where 
glass has replaced badly needed metals and 
done a better job, as in piping and glass 
pumps for highly corrosive acids in 
chemical and explosives plants. 

When the enemy is finished, or as 
soon as war demands permit, Corning’s 
nearly 100 years of glass experience 


will again be available to industry ... to help 
reduce costs and improve production. Mean 

while, if you are running a war plant and 
have problems which glass might solve, you 
are invited to write Corning Glass Works, 
Dept. 411-B, Corning, N.Y. 


LORNING 


means——— 
Research in Glass 


“MOTOR-DRIVE 
1S MORE THAN POWER” - 


Type T Heavy-duty 
Reliance Motor, for 
service on strip steel 
side-trimming lines. 


Top, left: Entrance or uncoiler end 
of side-trimming line where con- 
trolled tension through Reliance 
Motor-drive is an important factor 
in attaining maximum production. 


Left: Exit or recoiler end of line. 


TENSION (7 [dedi Merilitue | 


FROM ZERO TO 1900 FEET PER MINUTE! 


Maintenance of constant tension throughout a wide range 
of speeds is vitally important, not only in a strip steel 
side-trimming line as shown here but in processing many 
other materials. It can be done effectively from a central oper- 
ator’s station by the employment of Reliance Motor-drive. 


In this side-trimming line, Reliance Motor-drive permits 
a full range of linear speeds, from low threading and in- 
spection speeds to a maximum production speed of around 
1900 ft. per min. Constant tension is maintained through 
all speed changes by means of variable-voltage control sets 
including booster generators which compensate for IR drop 
and correct for inertia differences during acceleration and — 
deceleration. This is one of many ways in which Reliance 
Motor-drive can be used for greatly improved results in 
both quantity and quality of output. It might pay you 
to talk it over with a Reliance application engineer. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road «+ Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo © Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit « Greenville (S. C.) 

Houston * Kalamazoo © los Angeles °* Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh © Portland (Ore.) © St. Lovis © San Francisco © Syracuse * Washington, D.C. 
ond other principo! cities 


RELIANCE“: MOTORS 


Mechanical Engineers, the 
Standards Assn., and the Societ 
Automotive Engineers to hea: a 1; 
of Anglo-American-Canadian (Co, 
ences on Standardization  { <¢.. 
Threads & Cylindrical Fits, a 

The conferees have been y 
the problem since 1942 with 
able progress in mutual unc 
but tew results of genuine tan 
© Problem Is Complex—Ba 
gences in machine screw thr 
ards are the result of general }°y10 
adherence to the Whitwort 
form with its 55-deg. angles and 
American loyalty to a thread form y 
60-deg. angles and certain other tec! 
cal differences. 

Both systems have substantial ¢ 
neering reasons for general worldy 
adoption, the American having thie ¢, 
because it can be produced more « 
nomically. 

@ Research Goes On—If the probi 
were simply_one of machine screy 
would be relatively simple. Real ¢o; 
plexity comes in through . diverge 
standards for pipe threads, electric 
duit threads, buttress threads for #4 
breech mechanisms of big guns and aj 
plane propeller hubs, and several oth 
types of threading. Standardizatio) 
is claimed, would enhance postwar s 
curity and facilitate export trade 

Spokesmen for the Army, Navy, ( 


\me ric 


| Aeronautics Board, Maritime Commi 


sion, State and Commerce departmen 
are unanimous with similar Canadia 
and British bodies in the opinion thd 


| the unification of screw thread standar 
| must and will be vigorously pursue 


Meanwhile, further steps await defin 
tive cooperative research to determi 
the most practical, if not the be 
thread forms for worldwide standar 
ization, and that takes time. 


BOOST FOR ENRICHMENT 


Postwar biscuits and baker's brea 
will continue to be enriched with adde 
vitamins and minerals if the desires « 
the Millers’ National Federation, ¢ 
American Bakers Assn., and the Ass 
ciated’ Retail Bakers of America ! 
any influence. 

Enrichment to restore the vita 
and minerals ordinarily removed fr 
wheat in milling white flour is now ¢ 
pulsory under War Food Order Ni 
While bakers are pretty well agreed t 
enrichment should be continued aft 
the war, many are dubious about « 
tinued federal regulation. 

For that reason they are advocat 
passage of uniform state laws to cot 
approximately the same ground 
Order No. 1. Such a statute is alread 
in effect in four states, and has | 
been adopted in two others, 
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Thirty Seconds 
after Victory 


Thirty seconds after Victory the - 


world will be a different place. 

Precious lives will then be safe 
... high hopes will replace desper- 
ate fears. 


Post-war will finally have come. 
And with it . . . what? 


* * * 


As the leader of a great peacetime 
industry, Carrier promises no 
miracles. Except the miracle of air 
to touch the daily lives of men 
and women everywhere. 


* * * 


Tomorrow . . . a better Carrier 
you greater comfort .. . restful 
sleep through hot, humid summer 
nights. 

But the owner of your favorite 
store, restaurant or theatre will 
think of his new Carrier air con- 
ditioning’ as a means of turning 
hot weather into cool cash. 


The manager of your office 


building will find in the famous 
Carrier Conduit Weathermaster 


Fits 


System a means of attracting more 
good tenants. 


And the manufacturers of a thou- 
sand post-war products will prove 
that air conditioned factories mean 
not only better and greater out- 
put but infinitely happier human 
relationships. 

For air conditioning . . . no 
longer a luxury . . . has come of 
age. In the world of tomorrow no 
home, no store, no office, no hotel, 
hospital or factory -will be truly 
modern without air conditioning. 

* . . 
Carrier refrigeration will be ready, 
too . . . ready with improved, 
giant centrifugal refrigerating ma- 
chines for the preservation and 
storage of food and for hundreds 
of manufacturing processes. And 
there will be high-efficiency, 
smaller refrigeration units for 


Carrier 


Ae 


restaurants . . . for food stores 
. . - for locker plants. . . 


Tomorrow will also bring 
Carrier home freezers of advanced 
design for city kitchens and farms, 
better Carrier water coolers for 
office buildings and industry... 
improved industrial unit heaters 
for factories, shops and stores. 

7 7 


It was Carrier that created air 
conditioning 42 years ago. Since 
then thousands of Carrier men 
and women have made indoor 
climate their life work. 

Out of the Carrier research 
laboratories, guided by the engi- 
neering genius that developed air 
conditioning and centrifugal re- 
frigeration have come . . . and will 
come . . . products marked by ma- 
ture craftsmanship and the proven 
ability to master heat and cold. 

Tomorrow Carrier will help bring 
a new standard of living within the 
reach and experience of millions . . . 
and Carrier products will coritribute 
their share to an America that is 
going forward. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Army and Navy chefs know the full meaning of the words, 
“on time,” for they have the tremendous job of preparing 
three meals a day for several million men ! Only with the 
help of modern mechanical aids is such a gigantic 
task possible. ; 


In camp kitchens and ship galleys throughout the world 
—in civil life too—ingenious meat and vegetable cutting 
machines, equipped with keen-edged Disston knives, 
are speeding-up meal preparation, reducing costs, and 
conserving manpower. 


This Disston knife, made of one piece of steel, is hardened 
along the cutting edge only. The remainder of the knife 
is of comparatively soft steel and, being free from strains 
and sttesses, it does not bend in operation or cause 
jamming in the comb plates. 


Disston engineers are being constantly called upon to 
provide tools for war 
and other jobs. Because 
of Disston experience in 
producing a wide range 
of standard tools these 
engineers have been able 
to solve some of the 
toughest problems that 
came out of the war. 


“Wheh you need wood or metal cutting saws, files, hack 
saw blades, tool bits or machine knives, you can rely fully 
on those bearing the honored name of Disston. Write to 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 1128 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, 
Pa., U.S. A. 


. When cutting food the Disston 
curved knives revolve at high 
— passing through 2 


NEW PRODUCT 


Magnetic Coolant Separator 


Powerful permanent magnets fim 
mounted in the periphery of a to 
drum are the business parts of the p¢ 
Barnesdrill Magnetic Automatic Cooly 
Separator, built by the Barnes Drill ¢, 
Rockford, Ill. Developed primarih 
remove “all swarf and magnetic pa 


cles” from the coolant used in honinj 
machines, the device is said to wor 
equally well on a grinding machine o 
almost any other machine tool if 
suitable solution is used as a coolan 
Driven by a 4-hp. motor (bottoy 
left), the drum rotates slowly in a cou 
ter direction to the flow of coolant 4 
it passes underneath. As metal a 
abrasive particles cluster on the drun| 
magnets, the entire sludge mass is co 
tinuously scraped off and discharge 
through a chute into a movable pa 
The separator comes in two capacities 
10 gal. and 20 gal. a minute. Both 
utilize the same size of motor. 


Electric Fence Tester 


No particular unit in the thousand 
of miles of electric fencing in this cow 
try will be worth much in the control 
farm animals if current is being draw 
off by weeds, broken insulators, or tr 
branches. For this reason, The Prim 
Mfg. Co., 1669 S. First St., Milwauke 
4, is bringing out the new Test-Rit 
Electric Fence Tester. 

Business parts consist of a shockprc 
Lumarith plastic molding about as log 
as your hand and less than a third: 
wide, a metal hook to suspend it on: 
fence wire, and a slender insulated cabé 
connecting with a pointed metal ground 
to be thrust into the earth. If on) 
one or two of six tiny glow lamps 4 
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@ What's so miraculous about a punched-card 
accounting machine that produces reports you 
don’t have to de-code? Nothing, from our point 
of view—yet from your point of view the aston- 
ishing fact is: 

Here you have the only automatic accounting 
machine which can print names and descrip- 


tions anywhere on a report—a hundred columns 
of them, if need be—at a hundred lines a minute. 


A small point, perhaps? Not at all! It’s a powerful 
example of Remington Rand’s habitual leader- 
ship ... leadership which has also contributed 
these other major advances in the industry: 


The first tabulator ever to print (1913). 

The first tabulator ever to print totals (1923). 
The first tabulator ever to print words and 
amounts (1925). 

The only line of machines that assures positive 
accuracy ...all-mechanical, electrically powered. 


The only machines you can either lease or pur- 
chase, at your own option. 


Investment in punched-card accounting is a 
matter of major decision. When you do invest 
in this finest of all accounting methods, get the 
-most for your money... get Remington Rand 
Tabulating Machines. 


We'll gladly go into details with you. Just call our 
nearest office, or write us at New York 10, N. Y. 


PUNCHES SORTERS TABULATORS MULTIPLIERS INTERPRETERS INTER-FILERS 
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Get rid of the noise demons... 


with a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 


OING BUSINESS is _ tough 

enough without having to com- 
pete with the noise demons, too. Yet 
you can get rid of these trouble- 
makers—once and for all—with an 
economical ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone. 


It absorbs up to 75% of all noise 
striking its surface, thanks to the 484 
deep holes in each 12”x12” unit. 
Cushiontone is quickly installed, 
easily maintained, and is an excel- 
lent reflector of light. And repainting 
does not affect its efficiency. 


New Free Booklet gives all the 
facts. Write for your copy to- 
day to Armstrong Cork Co., 
3011 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the makers of 


. 


*  Armstrong’s Linoleum 


and Asphalt Tile 


the molding light -up when co 
is made, the test indicates tha: 
is coming through all right bu 
sufficient volume to shock an 


| If five lamps light up, the fen 
good condition. The sixth lam 
into play when a fence contro] 


under test. 


Seam Sealer 


Presstico Spot Weld Sealer, 
product of Presstite Engineering 
39 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 10). js be 
ing formulated in three types for appj 
cation by brush, spray, or flow 
Purpose of the compound is to fil} id 
the gaps between spot welds in the 
seams of metal boxes and other \ cldings 
that should be liquid-tight 

It is claimed that the material has 
“high resistance to dilute acids, alkalis, 
and mineral oils,” exhibits “no corrosive 
effects on metals,” and stands up “satis. 
factorily” after undergoing a salt spray 
test that lasted two weeks. Boxes sealed 
therewith can be Bonderized and 
painted as though it were not present 
in their seams. 


THINGS TO COME 


On any fine and fairly windless 
day of the not-too-distant future, 
the well-equipped merchant will 
lower one or more of his display 
windows bodily to street level. 
The store, which will become its 
own display, will thus be provided 
with extra entrances for customers 
at the window openings. How the 
merchant will control the opera 
tion of his new sales assisters will 
depend upon the type of lowering 
and raising equipment selected- 
by valves for a pneumatic or hy- 
draulic installation, by buttons or 
switches for electric. 


Winter Monday mornings in 
postwar homes will be just as 
warm as any other week-day mom- 
ing if their heating equipment 
includes a recently designed ther- 
mostat timer that can Fe set for 
a whole week’s heating schedule 
in advance. No longer will it be 
of any consequence if a house- 
holder forgets to reset the thermo 
stat Sunday evening after having 
previously changed the instru- 
ment to save fuel pending 4 
luxuriously late rising on Sunday 
morning. If so desired, the heat- 
ing schedule can be different for 
every day in the week since the 
timer can be set for any “off” 
and “on” arrangement. 
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To prepare management for the postwar impact of chemistry on business. 


In the belief that the highly trained 

emist is pure science in human form, 
is well-meaning publicists have given 
him a halo for a hatband. They enlarge 
it frequently. Here is a man who makes 

bber from alcohol or crude oil, who 
onverts wood pulp into rayon and coal 
into nylon; a man who precipitates 
magnesium from sea water, and creates 
plastics from the atmosphere. 

Planned “Miracles”—Not having cre- 
pted this halo himself, the chemist 
seldom notices it, or bothers to take it 
ff. His language frequently bewilders 
he unscientific ear, and the listener may 
onceal his bewilderment by referring 
0 each new achievement of chemistry 
BS a miracle, 

There are no miracles in chemistry. 

ere have been great discoveries, usu- 
ally the result of systematic research. 

ere will be others, because, as every 
hemist knows, the practitioners of this 
Science, with all their diligence, have 


caught only a few facts out of an ocean 
of possibilities. 
@ Demand Is the Stimulus—Chemical 
discoveries seldom strike humanity like 
a bolt of lightning. They are more likely 
to come along slowly, falteringly, and 
it is almost a general rule that each new 
development answers some human de- 
mand strong enough to create a-market. 
Demand today will not always pro- 
duce a great chemical discovery tomor- 
row. But if the demand is strong 
enough, the chemists will get to work 
and try to satisfy it. 
@ Unfinished Business—The unsatisfied 
demands constitute for the chemist a 
pretty impressive mountain of unfinished 
business. Steel makers, for example, 
have to use 15 Ib. of manganese to pro- 
duce each ton of steel; because there 
seems to be no domestic source of man- 
ganese they can depend on, they'd like 
to have a replacement material. 


Contractors and _ builders. want 


cheaper and better materials. Medical 
men want specifics for the common 
cold, for cancer, tuberculosis, infantile 
paralysis, influenza, and, perhaps most 
important, they want to know more 
about the chemistry of human deteriora- 
tion in old age. 

e@ Broad Range—The public wants to 
stop the pollution of its waterways and 
its atmosphere; it wants to rid its sur- 
roundings of flies, mosquitoes, and ver- 
min; it wants to get the moths out of 
its furniture, and the fleas out of its 
children’s pets. 

If the past is a key to the future, 
chemists will find the answer to some of 
these ,prayers, and to many others not 
vet articulated. In a good many cases it 
as become literally true that synthetics 
can be tailored from the ground up to 
mect a specification. The Timits are the 
strength of demand, and the existing 
state of chemical intelligence. 

This report, for the information of 
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Chemistry’s New Research Tool 


The electron mircroscope, which 
is opening up a new world of visible 
substance, is a new and important 
tool of chemical manufacturing. The 
way it brings submicroscopic terri- 
tory into focus involves the scien- 
tists’ explanation of visibility. The 
eye “sees” an object if that object 
interrupts light waves. The wave- 
length of light in the visible range 
is said to be 0.0004 to 0.0008 of a 
millimeter. The average human eye 
cannot distinguish between or “re- 
solve” two dots on a piece of paper 
unless they are at least 0.2 ae 
millimeter apart. 

@ Seeing by Electron Waves—Elec- 
tron waves, at the speed used in the 
clectron microscope, are only 
1/100,000 the length of visible light 
waves, and they can be directed 
through doughnut-like magnetic or 
electrostatic fields, exactly as light 
rays can be directed through a lens. 

Extremely small objects, such as 
the fuzz on a mosquito’s wing, or 
the particles in smoke, become visi- 
ble when the electronic waves inter- 
rupted by those objects reflect a pat- 
tern on a fluorescent screen, or a pho- 
tographic plate, if desired. 

@ Here’s How Small—The objects 
brought into eyesight range by the 
electron microscope are measured in 
units so small that they are diffi- 
cult to imagine. Stretch your imagi- 
nation downward one step at a time. 
Start with a millimeter. ‘That's about 
0.04 of an inch. A millimeter equals 
1,000 microns. But the micron is 
still too big for measurements in the 
clectron microscope’s diminutive 
field of vision. It uses an arbitrary 
designation, named for a Swedish sct- 
entist, the Angstrom unit. One mi- 
cron equals 10,000 Angstrom units. 

Taking it another way, the average 
human eye can resolve detail no 
smaller than 2,000,000 Angstrom 
units. The electron microscope is 
said to have a maximum resolution of 
20 Angstrom units. This means that 
the maximum useful magnification of 
the electron microscope is 100,000 
diameters. Any magnification be- 
yond that, entirely possible through 
photographic enlargement, doesn’t 
add any detail, but only makes a big- 
ger picture. In practical operation, 
the electron microscope’s limit is 35 
to 50 Angstrem units. 

@ First Model for Chemicals—It was 
expected, when the electron micro- 


scope first came out as a commercial 
product late in 1940, that its princi- 
pal usefulness would be in explor- 
ing the private lives of death-dealing 
bacteria. But the first model was 
sold to a chemical manufacturer. 
About 100 have been sold since, and 
half of them are working at chem- 
istry, in research, raw material and 
product analysis, process control, and 
other jobs where their powers of ob- 
servation come in handy. 

A slow, painful rec: Mad the 
electron microscope was germinated 
in the discovery of the electron in 
England 47 years ago, by Sir Joseph 
John Thomson. Later a Bell Tele- 
phone group of research men includ- 
ing Clinton J. Davison, Lester Ger- 
mer, and G. P. Thomson, Sir 
Joseph’s son, demonstrated that elec- 
tron waves behaved like light waves. 
In 1926, Prof. Hans Busch, a Ger- 
man, reduced electron optics to a 
systematic science, and within a 
dozen years afterward, independently 
produced electron microscopes had 
appeared in Berlin, and Brussels, and 
at the University of Toronto. 

In this country Radio Corp. of 
America first made the instrument 
into a commercial product on the 
heels of development work by Vladi- 
mir K. Zworykin (seated in front of 
the instrument in the photograph), 
James Hillier, and Arthur W. Vance. 
General Electric has developed its 
own compact commercial models, 
and diss. geen now working on 
experimental variations, is getting 
ready to bid for a share of the market. 


—_z 
business management, traces some of 
the significant trend-lines and <. scribe 
some of the representative achieve. 
ments that measure the impact of the 
chemist on the businesses of in«ividy,j 
readers and on the world of today and 
tomorrow. . 


Il. NEW HORIZONS 


Significant for industrial civilization 
and immediately significant for chem;. 
cals, are scientific discoveries that hays 
begun to push back the old horizons of 
visibility, speed, and flying altitude. 

Visibility is being extended by elec. 

tron devices which bring out the struc. 
tural details of matter that are hidden 
from even the most powerful light mi. 
croscope. Speed and altitude are being 
extended by new reaction motors, jn. 
cluding both rocket and jet propulsion 
types. 
@ Barrier-Breakers—These remarkable dis. 
coveries no longer are any secret to the 
scientists, but both groups are too new 
to have been fully explored or general), 
—— Both are in the realm of 
physics. They help explain predictions 
to the effect that the age of chemistry 
will yield to the age of “functional en- 
gineering,” in which barriers between 
the technologies will be broken down, 
and the discoveries of all mobilized for 
the benefit of ultimate consumers. 

For the immediate future, the chem- 
ist will be the chief beneficiary of elec- 
tronic observation. He has a new set of 
research tools, promising more exact 
knowledge and deeper understanding of 
the nature of all substance. 

e Dream Coming True—The electron 
microscope, which, at its present stage 
of development, can magnify tiny flecks 
of matter a limit of 100,000 times, isa 
step toward the scientist’s dream of 
making molecules and atoms visible. 
The best electron micrographs are said 
to approach the goal of making mole- 
cules visible, but atoms continue to be 
out of range, although theoretically it 
would be possible to bring them into 
view by refinement of the electron mi- 
croscope method. 

e Data From Light Rings—Another 
mechanism developed in recent years, 
X-ray diffraction, is a technique of analy- 
sis by light rings. Each material sub- 
jected to X-ray diffraction shows up 1ts 
own peculiar pattern of light rings. The 
data obtainable from these light rings 
can be reproduced photograpically, ac 
cording to Eastman Kodak Co., which 
credits the method to Sir Lawrence 
Bragg, “using an effective’ magnification 
of 100,000,000 diameters,” but not a 
rect visual magnification. 

The mass spectrometer records diffrac- 
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lectronic observation has vastly ex- 

panded the chemist’s field of vision. 
Above, zinc oxide smoke particles as 
en through an electron microscope. 
Below, zine oxide light ‘ring pattern 
obtained by X-ray diffraction. 


tion patterns in chart form by means 
of equipment which, Westinghouse re- 
ports, has been specially useful in con- 
trolling processes in government rubber 
plants. It produces in 15 minutes data 
which might otherwise require from 15 
hours’ to three days’ laboratory work by 
half a dozen chemists. Furthermore, 
the mass spectrometer method of an- 
lysis is claamed to have proved “much 
more accurate.”” 

* Guides to Change—More exact knowl- 
edge of chemical structures, through 
electronic observation, opens up infinite 
possibilities for the chemist to change 
4 material to meet a need. For example, 
Robert D. Heidenrich of Dow Chemical 
Co. told the Optical Society of America 
recently that three-dimensional observa- 
ton of metal crystals through the elec- 
tton microscope and Vectograph, “as 
one can examine the formation of rock 
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in a quarry,” is helping to develop new 
and better alloys. 

To aid in technical control of the 

widely scattered production of govern- 
ment rubber and its components, the 
top government chemists acquired an 
electron microscope for official use long 
before the new plants began to operate. 
It went to work anonymously and se- 
cretly, and it’s still working at the same 
job. 
@ Motors for Tomorrow—The part 
chemistry will play in the development 
of reaction motors, and vice versa, is not 
yet plain, except for the obvious fact 
that rocket propulsion (BW—Nov.4'44, 
pl7) requires some kind of chemical 
fuel. However, fuel, at this stage, is no 
special problem; the designers have 
more speed than they can handle with 
fuels already known and available. 

The exciting thing about reaction mo- 

tors, according to those who have been 
in touch with their development, is that 
they begin to become truly efficient at 
about the airspeed of sound—that is, at 
about 740 miles an hour—which, today, 
appears to be a practical limit for pro- 
peller-driven aircraft. 
e Challenge to Chemists—Discoverics 
included in the term, reaction motors, 
now belong to the military. They in- 
clude two general classifications: self- 
contained or rocket motors, which carry 
their own oxygen, usually in a chemical 
combination, and airstream motors, 
which take oxygen from the air. 

Both types offer the chemist a chal- 
lenge: to develop engine construction 
materials able to withstand the terrific 
heat generated by engines designed for 
supersonic speeds. As soon as the de- 
signers get such materials, they'll be 
all set to give speed and altitude an- 
other big push. 


ll. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


If the chemist is the cook who dreams 

up and tries out new recipes for all 
kinds of new substances, the chemical 
engineer is the mechanic who designs 
the kitchen equipment that puts the 
recipes into commercial production. He 
is not peculiar to America, but he has 
achieved his highest peak of usefulness 
here, where mass production techniques, 
mass prosperity, and plentiful raw ma- 
terials provide a solid foundation for his 
labor. 
e Rubber the Headliner—Mass_ produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber within two 
years after Pearl Harbor can be consid- 
ered the outstanding chemical engineer- 
ing achievement e this war. 

Such an achievement would have 
been impossible without strong meas- 
ures. The government took them. It 
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This tiny 1“ stack of 
Sound Seriber 


discs saved four weeks 


“In this little stack are one hundred wafer- 
thin discs . . . representing fifty solid hours 
of recording by my boss on our Sound- 
Scriber electronic dictating equipment. 


“It would have taken me four weeks of 
constant typing to transcribe it. But the 
SoundScriber method saved all that work! 

“Here's how: These are memos, instruc 
tions, conversations, my boss 
effortlessly, the past four months, to keep 
the record straight. When he needs to refer 
to any of it later, presto, I can give him 
instantly an infallible ‘live voice’ record. 
As the discs are permanent records in them- 
selves, there’s no need to type transcrip- 
tions of such material. They’re so compact 
and light I index and file hundreds of discs 
in this little desk-top file.” 


As the pioneer in elec- 
tronic dictating equipment 
and mailable, fileable discs, 

SoundScriber is 
revolutionizing 
many office pro- 
cedures. Mail cou- 
pon for details. 
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TRU-STOP EMERGENCY 


BRAKES ARE VENTILATED 


Why your service vehicles need 
TRU-STOP EMERGENCY BRAKES 


Tru-Stop Emergency Brakes were designed specifically to meet the 
heavier demands of service vehicles—light trucks; heavy. trucks, buses 
and tractor-trailer combinations. e Operating on the drive shaft, they have 
a ventilated-disc design which offers two major advantages. First, the 
flat disc provides ample braking surface to stop and hold the heavy 
vehicle. Second, the construction is such that the disc itself throws off 
the sudden intense heat generated every time the brakes are applied. 
e Thus Tru-Stops work better and last longer. Their maintenance cost 
is low because they are easy to service. Even relining is a simple and 
inexpensive operation. e Tru-Stop Emergency Brakes—de- 
signed and manufactured by the Automotive and Aircraft 
Division of American Chain and Cable—are today giving 
valuable protection to tanks, half-tracks and trucks in mili- 
tary service. Like all Acco products, Tru-Stop Emergency 
Brakes are vital in war, essential in peace. 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT « Aircraft Controls, American Chain, American Cable Wire 
Rope, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equip- 
ment, Maryland Bolts and Nuts, Owen Springs, Page Fence and Wire, Reading Castings, Reading- 
Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists, Wilson “Rockwell” Hardness Testers. * In Canada—Dominion 
Chain Company, Ltd. In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. 
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financed a $700,000,000 bui 
gram, said to equal 70% of t! 
capital stock of all American 
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priorities on all construction n 
it drafted the services of the | 
nical minds available. 
@ Weeks Instead of Years—} 
for making various kinds of ol rath 
rubber were fairly common knowledofilmlackstr: 
among industrial chemists several yeazfiilikointed 
before the war. The syntheti bast a | 
achievement of contemporary histopllilized fr 
was in getting commercially uscful sypllile Tires 
thetics, from widely separated plant happen 
having gross annual capacity of mordilfher pro 
than 800,000 tons, without the cys f expe 
tomary interlude of two, three, or dimer. T! 
dozen years spent in laboratory pilotf™mnot par 
plant, small pilot plant, and large pilot speciall 
plant tryouts. This was an audacious film's virt 
brilliant job gf chemical engincering growin 
Quick decisions had to be made uniind 0 
der the threat that, unless rubber pro4i}944. 


duction could be achieved quickly, thellll Gov 
U. S. war machine and _ home-tront ing it 
transportation would break down. Argu-{ifhasn’t 
ments once quashed by these decisions [i makin: 
may be revived in competitive peace-Millit will 


time production. thetics 
© Making a Choice—One decision, forfiiiform t 
reasons unpublicized at the time, tumed fi asily 
thumbs down on neoprene as the prin- MMM Also, 
cipal tire rubber, on the ground that Miitively 
it would be too costly in terms of elec- Hj ward 
tric power needed for other war industry Hie Rec 


requirements. Neoprene, a du Pont dis- i progre 
covery based on acetylene gas, the prod- (inste 
uct of electric furnace reduction of lime HJGR-S 
and coke, had been in commercial pro- could 
duction since 1932, although in much HM appro 
smaller volume than was needed quickly Hiby C 
for tire rubber. In physical properties, HGR-S 
it resembles natural rubber, although Mi addit 
chemically it is more resistant to deterio- HJ Goo 
ration by sunlight, ozone, and oils. these 

Chosen as the big tonnage rubber HJ mont 
was a development of what the Germans JM softn 
called Buna-S. It was renamed “Gov- tions 
ernment Rubber, Type S,” usually abbre- re 
viated to “GR-S.” Patents on its poly: Histon 
merization (a kind of chemical welding) Hof a 
were bought from the German Dye Miitheti 
Trust in 1929 by Standard Oil Co. Hing, 
(N. J.). Principal intermediates for its Hprod 
production are the chemicals, butadiene HR larg 
and styrene. ing 
e Race for Butadiene—Dow Chemic! Hfopti 
Co. had a going styrene process. The Mibof i 
big problem was butadiene. Butadiene Hija jo 
tonnage had to be three times that of BB Pet; 
stvrene and it was still a kind of labor Bij drex 
tory curiosity. Carbide & Carbon Chem Hitior 
icals Corp. was willing to risk its rept the 


tation on a butadiene-from-alcohol proc- 
ess. Consequently, alcohol butadiene 
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t the first green light, and Carbide’s 
tewafm\onidence was justified in successful 
Mic roduction. More recently, petro- 
ym butadiene plants have gone “on 
sam,” which means they have begun 
ytinuous production. 

Petroleum butadiene plants seem to 
have a cost = over the alcohol 
nits, exaggerated for a time by the 
acessity 0 _— expensive grain alco- 
ol rather than alcohol from byproduct 
ackstrap molasses. However, it is 
»inted out that the alcohol process can 
st as well use low-cost alcoho! synthe- 
zed from petroleum. 

Tires and Tubes—What might have 
happened to the main part of the rub- 
her program, through accidents or lack 
of experience, did happen to Butyl rub- 
et. This Standard-developed synthetic, 
jot part of the government program, is 
specially useful for inner tubes because 
i'svirtually nonporous. It suffered acute 
gowing pains in the form of technical 
ad mechanical troubles up to late 
1944. 

Government rubber has been meet- 
ing its production schedules, but it 
hasn't yet proved as satisfactory for tire- 
making as natural rubber. Chemists say 
it will, eventually. The history of syn- 
thetics is that they tend to be more uni- 
form than the natural product, and more 
easily modified to suit requirements. 
Also, their prices tend to be compara- 
tively steady and to maintain a down- 
ward curve as production increases. 
stry J eRecent Advances—Recent technical 
dis MB progress is encouraging. The continuous 
‘instead of batch) polymerization of 
GR-S, which the rubber manufacturers 
couldn't get government chemists to 
approve at the start, has been installed 
by Goodyear. Difficulties in working 
GR-S are said to be minimized by the 
addition of new emulsifying agents. 
Goodrich reports manufacturing one of 
these in a volume of 2,750,000 Ib. 
monthly; it claims to have achieved both 
softness and tackiness in new modifica- 
tions of GR-S. 

General Tire & Rubber Co. and Fire- 
ly: Histone have new time-saving techniques 
Ng) Hof adding carbon black directly to syn- 
thetic latex in the liquid stage of process- 
©. Ming, rather than milling it into the dry 
its HM product. U. S. Rubber Co., one of the 
largest producers of rubber-compound- 
ing chemicals, has been consistently 
cptimistic over road performance tests 
he Bot its synthetics. Hycar Chemical Co., 
‘MY BB? joint venture of Goodrich and Phillips 
Petroleum Co., claims there are hun- 
dreds of virtually untouched applica- 
i Htons for its oil-resistant type of syn- 
nu Ti thetic, 
~ BePlans for Butyl—Standard Oil Co. 
ne Hhasn’t said so, but its Butyl rubber is 
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Wao SAID PLASTICS are in their 
infancy? 

Years ago in the form of sur- 
face coatings, Roxalin took plas- 
tics out of the kindergarten class 
and sent them out into the world 
to do a man’s job. And a whale of 
_@ job they have been doing. Al- 
most every branch of industry can 
testify to the unique qualities of 
Roxalin’s engineered plastic-base 
finishes .. . the warmth and pro- 
tection they bring to wood and 
metal... the new beauty, strength 
and functional qualities they im- 
part to paper, textiles, rubber, 
glass and even to molded plastics 
themselves. These are the quali- 
ties that will make your product 


more acceptable in the post-war 
market. 


NOW — a guide to Product Finishing 


You will want to read the comprehensive report of the results of 
Roxalin’s “Twenty Years of Plastic Surfacing.” Here is a book that 
will give you ideas of how the right type of plastic-base finish can 
speed production, lower costs and help you design a better, more 
saleable, product. Write immediately to Dept. 807 as only a limited 
number of copies are available. — 
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PIONEERS IN PRODUCT FINISHES ENGINEERED FOR SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE 


Dr. D. P. Morgan : 


H, lL. Derby 
WPB Chemicals Bureau Amer. Cyanamid & Chemical 


Charles Belknap 
Monsanto Chemical 


E. M. Allen ~ 
Mathieson Alkali Works 


Lammot du Pont 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 


These ten men belong to the high 
command of the chemical industry's 
war effort. Dr. Morgan, a consulting 
chemist with Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark, investment counselors, until he 


entered government service in 1940, 
directs the WPB Chemicals Bureau. 
Derby is chairman of the Chemical 
Advisory Committee of the Army & 
_ Navy Munitions Board; the others are 


members of that committee. Not pic. 
tured here is a tenth membcr, H. Ff. 
Atherton, president of Allied Chen). 
cal & Dye Corp. Watson, association 
secretary, is committee secretary, too, 


Warren -N.. Watson 
Mfg. Chemists’ Assn. 


Charles S$. Munson 
U. S$. Industrial Chemicals 


Dow Chemical 


J. W. McLaughlin 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 


expected to sell after the war at a price 


to compete with GR-S or its modifica- 
tions. Butyl applications will include 


waterproof packaging film. 


When Standard got the beginnings 
of Butyl in patent rights on German 
Vistanex (polyisobutylene) in a deal 
which also included Buna patents and 
synthetic toluol, the Germans assured 
Standard technical men that it was um- 
possible to vulcanize Vistanex into a 
That 


satisfactory rubber substitute. 
word, “impossible,”” always stimulates a 


research man to put his heart into a job. 
@ Postwar Problems—Currently, it is 
considered “impossible” to produce the 
new synthetics cheaply enough to com- 


pete directly with natural rubber, which 


in the past has demonstrated that it 


can come into this country, at a profit, 


bearing a tidewater delivered price of 


10¢ to 15¢ a pound. The research men 


say that “impossible” may last another 


two years. 

Meanwhile, the producers want some 
kind of government protection One 
kind suggested is continued government 
ownership of synthetic plants with ren- 
tal adjustments to compensate private 
lessees for any loss incurred in meeting 
the price competition of imported nat- 
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ural rubber. Another suggestion is modi- 
fication of the antitrust laws so as to 
aearst organization- of a government 
uying pool, to purchase synthetics at 
prices that would cover production costs, 
and thereby keep the new industry 
alive. 


lll. SYNTHETICS FROM OIL 


The oil companies are proud papas of 
a chemical engineering achievement of 
their own. Like government rubber, 
100-octane gasoline and superoctane 
gasoline are synthetic (built-up) chemi- 
cal products, whose mass production is 
a triumph of chemical engineering. 

And the petroleum chemists, like the 
tubber chemists, plan to intensify their 
research efforts as soon as they can get 
the manpower. For example, Robert P. 
Russell, president of Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co., the research subsidiary 
of Jersey Standard, has said that his 
company would like to double its pres- 
ent staft of research workers because it 
has “used up the fat” from its prewar 
research. Its wartime payroll numbers 
about 2,000. 
@No “Impossibles”— Although — the 
super-super aviation fuel component, 


triptane (BW—Sep.23’44,p76), repre- 
sents the all-time peak in fuel for the 
conventional aircraft engine, chemists 
avoid saying that a better fuel is “im 
possible.” They also avoid offhand opin- 
ions on the easy conclusion that reac- 
tion motors will not require highly 
specialized fuel. 

These chemists have made a long 
technical climb from the days when 
crude oil was “fractionated” simply by 
boiling off its various natural compo 
nents, or “‘fractions,”’ at various boiling- 
point temperatures. Separation now 1 
effected, and new fractions created, by 
chemical processes. 

@ Raw Materials—The resulting chen- 
ical products are the raw materials from 
which may be synthesized hundreds and 
thousands of finished products and in- 
termediates, solvents, plastics, cleaning 
preparations, adhesives, resins, medici- 
nals, alcohols, synthetic rubber, and sy1- 
thetic fuels that can be tailored to tt 
the requirements of any type of engine. 

The quantity production of many 0 
these chemical products for the firt 
time, and their new standards of purity, 
suggests G. G. Oberfell, research vice- 
president of Phillips Petroleum Co., are 
significant for the future of al] manv- 
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Mare than 15,000 families in the Seattle 
area will build beautiful new homes just as 
soon as building materials are again available. 
25,000 Seattle homes are in need of major re- 
. pairs. The money is saved and ready to be 
spent. Such are the conservative estimates of 
the Seattle Master Builders’ Association. Their 
calculations are based on normal needs of this 
great and growing city. 

Seattle is definitely under-housed. This is 
best demonstrated by the fact that we print 
ours thousands of classified ads for people seeking 
homes—a place to live! This situation means 
well-paid jobs for thousands after the war— 
and a tremendous market for home appliances, 
furnishings, heating plants, building materials! 
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ung TO PRODUCERS OF BRANDED ARTICLES: It is 
‘ possible now to establish your products in Seattle 
y* quickly, firmly, economically. End of war in Europe 
; will increase war activity in Seattle. We will continue 
ae to build Boeing B-29s and naval craft, to repair 


4 and supply cargo and naval vessels, until war in the 
ist Pacifie ends. Employment and income will remain 
high. Goods are scarce. NOW is the titne to act. Re- 
ice member . . . The Seattle Times is the preferred 
newspaper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. 


Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., 
44 New York « Detroit « Chicago » San Francisco + los Angeles 
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Keystone WAZ 


Research Air Filters, the grids of which are made from 
Keystone wire, are helping guard the health of millions in 
war plants, factories, office buildings, theatres and homes. 
These efficient, economical filters remove more than 90% of 
all dust, dirt and lint from the air. Result . . . lung infections 
and diseases are greatly reduced . . . manufacturing process- 
es are improved. 

We are indeed proud that Keystone wire used in this way is 
helping contribute immeasurably to the health and productive 
capacity of the nation. 

*Research Products Corp., Madison 3, Wisconsin 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., Peoria 7, Illinois 
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REPORT TO EXECuTivec 
— 
facturing. So are the lower pric 
possible by large-scale producti: 
ePrice Lessons—Butadiene, e. 
ample, was a laboratory material a fe, 
years ago; today, its annual production 
rate has climbed to 600,000 t 
costs are, in some instances, ; 
as low as 10¢ a pound and sti 
down. Styrene used to be 50¢ a 
it has dropped to 15¢. 

Petroleum is a convenient well frop, 
which the chemist can draw buckets fy) 
of new products, but it’s not the only 
one. The same fuels, lubricants, anq 
other hydrocarbon chemicals that ¢ay 
be extracted from crude oil can also be 
extracted from natural gas, from coal 
or from oil shale. 
e —And History Lessons—This has been 
true in theory since a group of German 
chemists, including Freidrich Bergius 
and Emil Fischer, discovered how to 
deal with mixtures of hydrogen gas 
and organic materials like coal, under 
controlled conditions of heat and pres. 
sure, and thus produce oil and its deriva. 
tives synthetically. 

That discovery dates back more than 
30 years. From it the Germans have de- 
veloped the synthetic gasoline which 
powers much of their war machine, and 
synthetic lubricating oils. 

Another discovery of this same period 

was a process to capture nitrogen out 
of the air and fix it in the chemical 
compound, ammonia. This discovery re- 
leased Germany from dependence on 
foreign nitrates during the first World 
War. 
e Broadening the Base—Although syn- 
thetic fuel was discovered more than 
30 years ago, the possibility of liquid 
fuel from nonpetroleum sources wasn't 
considered seriously by American indus- 
trialists until the last year or so, when 
unprecedented demands sharpened the 
suggestion that, ultimately, they may be 
forced to broaden the base of their raw 
materials. 

The U.S. produces more than half 
the world’s present oil supply, but geolo- 
gists say we probably have only about 
15% of the world’s underground pcetro- 
leum reserves. So eventually, in 10, 15, 
or perhaps 100 years, we may have to 
look outside this country’s oil wells for 
our fuel and lubricants. 

@ Reserves for the Future—In view of 
assurances that our natural gas and shale 
oil supplies ought to be good for at 
least 100 years or so, and our coal re- 
serves for at least 3,000 years, the pros- 
pect isn’t too depressing. While many 
industrial chemists insist that alcohol 
from farm crops would be too expensive 
for fuel as long as we have these other 
resources, the cost advantages that 
petroleum has held over two of its 
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2EPORT TO EXECUTIVES 
itenatives, natural gas and coal, are 
yeing gradually whittled away. 
Competitive chemical developments 
, this country plus information from 
sbroad have “already shown us how to 
make unlimited quantities of gasoline 
fom coal,” according to Robert E. 
Wilson, chemical engineer and chair- 
man of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, and 
he adds that prices, “if allowed to fol- 
iow the natural course, will almost cer- 
ninly reduce the costs of gasoline made 
fom coal to a figure not over 5¢ a gal- 
jon above present gasoline costs. 
¢ Liquid Fuel From Gas—And even be- 
fore gasoline from coal 1s a commer- 
cal reality in this country, it seems 


iikely that hquid fuel will be produced 
snthetically from natural gas for the 


defined as less than 5¢ per 1,000 cu. ft., 
and the chemists note that quantities 
of oil field gas continue to go to waste 
for lack of nearby markets or pipelines. 

All this constitutes plain evidence 
that chemistry has advanced to the 
point where it can pick and choose 
its sources of hydrocarbons for synthetics 
on the basis of cost and_ physical avail- 
ability. It is not tied down to any one. 
¢ New Chemical Tools—On the basis of 
present economics, the major sources 
will be petroleum, natural gas, and coal. 
From A se and without advancing be- 
yond present chemical knowledge, can 
be produced motor gasoline promisin 
the light car owner 40 miles to the gal- 
lon, a gasoline additive so effective that 
less than half an ounce inhibits gum 
formation in a 100-gal. lot; component 
of low-freezing dynamites (ethylene 
glycol dinitrate) which increases their 
usefulness in cold weather and proved 
invaluable in building the Alaska High- 
way; an additive for concrete (trieth- 
anolamine) which promotes quick set- 
ting, increases workability, and adds 
trength; glycols for the sealed cooling 
wstems of future motor cars; a versatile 
substance (diethylene glycol) which acts 
as a fireproofing agent in molding sand 
for magnesium foundries, as a solvent 
for dyes, and as a moistening agent or 
humectant in some brands of cigarettes. 
And there are other glycols for hydraulic 
systems, to help make casein glue, and 
te help process cork, paper products, 
and textiles. 

The list of known, useful chemicals 
from petroleum, natural gas, and coal 
could be extended indefinitely, includ- 
ing thousands that have been isolated 
but not yet investigated conclusively. 
¢ Unanswered Questions—But there's 
also an ocean of undiscovered facts in 
hydrocarbon chemistry. How, for ex- 
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American motorist The processes for | 
doing it are ready. One requirement, of | 
course, is a low-cost gas supply, usually | 


120 STROKES OF AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY GONG PER MINUTE 


TWO EVERY SECOND 


ARE CONTROLLED BY 


Modern, continuous-ringing railway car 

gongs made by the Electric Service Manufac- 

turing Company of Philadelphia, Pa., use Clare 

“Custom-Built” Relays to control the 120 power- 
ful strokes a minute they must deliver. 

Mounted underneath the cars, where dust, dampness and vibrations 
are ever-present, a Clare “Custom-Built” Type “C” Relay controls the 
action of a solenoid plunger to give a continuous ringing effect as long 
as the circuit is held closed. The operating mechanism and the gong 
are mounted on the box cover as shown. 

Electric Service Manufacturing Company, like hundreds of other con- 
cerns, chose Clare “Custom-Built” Relays for this exacting installation 
because they found in Clare “custom-building” the flexibility to give 
just the relay best fitted for the job. 

This unusual ability of Clare to supply the relay for the unusual ap- 
plication... where ordinary relays won't do...comes from the fact 
that Clare “custom-building” offers the designer a wide choice of mount- 
ings, contact ratings, contact forms, coil windings, closure sequences 
and pressures. Every detail can be adapted exactly to a specific design. 

Clare “Custom-Built” Relays are well known for their manufacture 
from the finest materials ... for their precise adjustment and depend- 
able operation. Whatever your design or production problem, it will 
pay you to know all about Clare “Custom-Built” Relays... what they 
can mean to you in higher efficiency and reduced relay costs. 

Submit your relay problem to Clare engineers. Ask for the Clare 
catalog and data book. Address C. P. Clare and Co., 4719 West Sunny- 
side Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. Sales engineers in all principal cities. 
Cable address: CLARELAY. 


CLARE RELAYS 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 
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ample, does a catalyst work? A catalyst 
is defined as a substance which acceler- 
ates or makes possible a chemical reac- 
tion, without participating (somewhat 
like the parson at a wedding), and which 
later may be recovered, more or less 
unchanged by the terrific things it has 
done. 

Without knowing how a catalyst 
works, chemists have, nevertheless, gone 
far in learning what catalysts will do. 
By using catalysts—such things as refined 
clays, silica gel, aluminum chloride, sul- 
phuric and hydrofluoric acids—and by 
perfecting mechanical equipment, the 
petroleum chemist has been finding new 
worlds to conquer. He may conquer still 
others if the catalyst should yield up 
the secrets of its chemistry to the pene- 
tration of electron beams. 


IV. SEARCH FOR INSULATORS 


Radar, another trophy of exploration 
among the electrons, behaves better if 
protected by adequate insulation. The 
chemist comes in there, too, to play 
an important part in the recent ad- 
vances in radar, radio, and television. 
eA New Family—Search for new in- 
sulating materials by Dr. Frank Hyde 
and Dr. E. C. Sullivan of Corning 
Glass Works, aided by es we 4 
McGregor of Mellon Institute, cul- 
minated in commercial production this 
year of a new family of materials called 
silicones, by Dow Corning Corp. 

Pioneering in silica carbon chemistry 
was done by F. S. Kipping, a British 
chemist, who concluded, after many 


ycars of research, that commercialization 
of his work was impossible. Now, the 
possibilities are compared with the 
achievements in hydrocarbon chemistry. 
e “Plastic Merger’—Silica is sand, or 
quartz. Silicon, the metallic element 
which combines with oxygen to make 
silica, is, next to oxygen, the most 
plentiful element in the earth’s crust, 
about 29% of all the material available 
to man. 

The silicones, in a sense, combine 
mineral and organic plastics. They fill 
in the previously unexplored territory 
between glass, a mineral plastic, and 
the hydrocarbon compounds which 
make organic plastics. Processed into 
resins and bonded with spun glass, asbes- 
tos, or mica, they produce an insulating 
material almost indestructible by heat. 
@ Also Greases—In other forms, silicones 
produce liquids and greases with boiling 
points up to 392F, some which remain 
fluid at temperatures down to —158F. 
Low-temperature greases are specially 
useful in stratosphere flying. And _ be- 
cause silicone greases are not affected 
by the commonly used active chemicals, 
they make good valve lubricants in 
chemical plants. 

In electric motors, silicone-bonded in- 
sulation is said to permit trebling of 
horsepower rating without increasing 
size. In transformers, such insulation is 
said to eliminate the need for a water- 
cooling unit. 

@ Silicone Rubber—Recently General 
Electric Co. disclosed that it has been 
exploring silicone chemistry, particu- 


larly that it has developed a rubber-like 


The electronic device called a mass spectrometer is a kind of mechanical 
chemist. Within a few minutes it can complete a chemical analysis which, if 
done with the usual laboratory apparatus, would require several hours. 
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substance in which silicon aton 

the place of carbon. The resul! 
gasket material, specially useful in 
power search-lights and in bomb: 
erchargers. According to Dr. A 
coln Marshall, in charge of the ch 
section of the G.E. laboratory at 
nectady, N. Y., silicone rubber 

temperatures above 300F, whereas 
ral and many synthetic rubbers c 
rate rapidly at 212F, the boiling 
of water. 

At its present stage of developm 
silicone rubber is high in cost—about 
ten times that of other synthetics—and 
low in tensile strength. But the GE. 
chemists hope to change both. They’ye 
already advanced silicone rubber to the 
pilot plant stage at Schenectady 
e Air Radio Aid—An entirely different 
kind of material, colloidal graphite, has 
been another chemical contribution to 
electronics. Aircraft radio sets, accord- 
ing to Acheson Colloids Corp., will 
work more quietly and efficiently if the 
grids and plates of the tubes are treated 
with this product. 

A new resin plasticizer said to keep 

cable lacquers, wire enamels, and vinyl 
resin fabric coatings flexible in sub- 
freezing temperature has been devel- 
oped by Resinous Products & Chem- 
icals Co. 
e Applied to Bearings—A group of lami- 
nated phenolic plastics including Mi- 
carta (Westinghouse) and ‘Textolite 
(General Electric) originally were devel- 
oped for insulation materials. Now 
they’re also used for airplane wing-gun 
ammunition feeds, interliners for steel 
helmets, bomb racks, and bearings. A 
50-Ib. Micarta bearing, for example, is 
said to carry 1,000,000 Ib. on a steel 
mill rotating roll, and to have a rolling 
life of 450,000 product tons. Laminated 
phenolic propeller shaft bearings seem 
to enjoy salt water, which acts as a 
lubricant for this plastic, but corrodes 
metal bearings. 


Vv. FOOD PRODUCTION 


he farmer buys chemicals by the ton 
in the form of commercial fertilizers. 
He buys in smaller quantities but at 
higher unit prices when he invests in 
fly spray, orchard spray, and medi- 
cines for his livestock. 
@ Farmless Farming—With chemicals, 
it’s even possible to be a farmer without 
a farm. On a commercial scale, this is 
done by getting a concrete basin, per- 
haps a foot deep, filling it with cinders 
or sand, and spraying on the necessary 
chemicals for plant growth, in water 
solutions. Where plant diseases are 
prevalent, the concrete is sterilized first. 

Nutrient solutions, sprayed on every 
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PuTTING "WOMAN'S WORK” 
ON AN EIGHT HOUR DAY 


WNAX 


“We are working on a 


revolutionary design for a 
dishwasher—Can you fur- 
nish the type Micro Switch 
it will require?” 


The basic Micro Switch is a thumb- 
size, feather-light, plastic en- 
closed, precision, snap-acting 
switch, Underwriters’ listed and 
rated at 1200 V. A., at 125 to 
460 volts a-c. Capacity on d-c 
depends on load characteris- 
tics. Accurate reproducibility of 
performance is maintained over 
millions of operations. Basic 
switches of different characteris- 
tics ore combined with various 
actuators and metal housings to 
meet a wide range of requirements, 
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MARK 


WITCH 


A DIVISION OF FIRST INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


»s Offices in New York, Chicag 


1 Dallas, Portland 


One day—and soon, we hope—we will build 
the series of Micro Switches needed to control 
the fully automatic operation of this new type 
dishwasher. 


This manufacturer, and hundreds of others, 
are getting ready to apply advances in scientific 
— gained through war production, to 
new appliances for the home which will mod- 
ernize “woman’s work that is never done.” 
We will have a part in that program of putting 
the homemaker on an ight hour day. 

But we can’t do so yet. Our duty now, like 
that of the Armed Forces, lies solely in con- 
tinuing to plan and produce for the war pro- 
gram to our full capacity, that we shall not be 
caught short by unexpected emergency. Quan- 
tity production for peacetime business must 
wait until we complete our war job. 

More than 2700 different combinations are 
now available in Micro Switches, developed to 
meet widely varied requirements. Many of 
these will ind new applications in postwar 
products. Undoubtedly many new combina- 
tions will be dovdaped. 


The constant inflow of requests for Micro 
Switches to be utilized in postwar designs is a 
vote of confidence from industry for which 
we are mee 4: | grateful. We are eager to 
serve these manufacturers at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

In the meantime, a knowledge of the outstand- 
ing advantages of Micro Switch will prove 
valuable to you in designing postwar products 
for the rapidly —- hs of intense com- 
petition, For this purpose, let us send your 
engineers as many copies of the Micro Switch 
Handbook-Catalogs as you may require. 


* Uses Unlimited” —a dramatic talking motion 


* 


picture of Micro Switches, in color, is available * 


* to industrial groups, training classes, schools and 
colleges, through Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 


* 


* New York, Chicago, San Francisco. Size: 16mm. * 


oo 40 minutes. Write us for details. 
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“Billiard” Shape #23 


The Flavor of Home 


As Cémfortable as your favorite chair, because 
each Kaywoodie Pipe is measured and bal- 
anced for comfort and ease. Each one is a per- 
fect example of proper proportion and weight- 
distribution. (Kaywoodies have been selected 
by numerous Arts and Crafts Exhibits in the 

S., as specimens of fine proportion). So sat- 
isfying to hold in your mouth that you'll ale 
ways welcome it, and pleasing to hand and 
eye as well. The flavor you draw from a 
Kaywoodie is just about the pleasantest, 
most enjoyable you'll ever experience from 
tobacco—If you've been unable to find 
Kaywoodies lately, it’s because of great de- 
mand by the Armed Forces. We’re sure you'll 
agree that we must serve our fighters first! 


Kaywoodie Company, New York and Lon 
630 Fifth Avenue, cw York 20, N.Y. om. 


War Bonds 
come first 


KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 


~- 
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| Premature fruit-dropping is a source 
ot worry to any orchard owner. One 
answer is chemical treatment. To 
prevent 1944 crop loss, about 1,300 


| acres ot Yakima Valley apples and 
| pears were sprayed with naphthalene 


acetic acid solution, by a specially 
equipped plane of Central Aircratt 
Co., Yakima, Wash. Also by plane, 
University of Idaho has been testing 
“chemical frost” to kill potato vines 
and thus help mature an early crop 


two or three days, may contain potash, 
pocepeetes, calcium, ammonia, sodium, 
romine, and iron. Yields sometimes are 
enormous, but the drawback is that the 
initial investment is comparatively 
heavy. 
@ Orchard-Control — Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research, Inc., Yon- 
kers, N. Y., the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, and a number of state colleges have 
been using chemicals to change normal 
life processes of vegetables and fruit 
trees. Some of these chemicals (para- 
chlorphenoxyacetic acid is one) substi- 
tute for pollen and produce seedless to- 
matoes. Others delay the budding of 
fruit trees until a predetermined time, 
to avoid the financial loss of a late kill- 
ing frost. Others, sprayed at fruit ripen- 
ing time, prevent the usual losses from 


ormation of a brittle stem. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
makes a carrying agent for these chem- 
-icals, sometimes called synthetic plant 
hormones. It is a water-solvent solid, 
Carbowax, which also has many other 
uses. Du Pont markets a chemical called 
Parmone, a preharvest fruit drop spray 
American Cyanamid Co. recently ac- 
quired a new patent for a dispersing 
agent to be used with synthetic plant 
hormones. And many other companies 


| have joined the parade. 


e Pelleting Possibilities-In the pellet- 
ing of single germ units of sugar 


beet seeds (BW—Aug.26'44,p52) Dow 


Chemical Co. sees “unlimited future 


| 66 


remature windfalls, by delaying the , 


possibilities for comparable treatment 
of all seeds.” After chaff and defectives 
are climinated mechanically, cach seg. 
ment becomes the core of a little pill 
which also contains fertilizer and fungi- 
cide, to prevent diseases in the delicate 
period of early growth. The company 
is testing growth-accelerating chemicals, 
which may be added later. Phelps Vogel- 
sang of Dow is credited with develop- 
ment of the seed-pelleting technique to 
make possible almost complete mechan- 
ization of sugar beet culture, 

By some obscure life process, plants 
disengage themselves from any leaf 
which suffers injury or damage. Amen: 
can Cyanamid takes advantage of this 
tendency in cotton plants to market a 
defoliation dented that is sprayed 
on 30 days after cotton bolls appear 
The leaves fall and the bolls stick out 
like so many sore thumbs, for easy pick- 
ing. This development may accelerate 
the use of mechanical pickers. 


Vi. WAR ON BUGS 


Chemical pest-killers are of two kinds 
the weed-killers, and the bug-killes 
One weed-killing chemical is ammonium 
sulfamate, the same ingredient used 0 
flame-proofing compositions. Other 
specific weed poisons, to which the toe 
bacco “weed” is impervious, are pit 
scribed for tobacco plant beds. 
e Enter, DDT—Bug-killing chemicals 
have reached a new peak of effective 
ness. The contemporary sensation of this 
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The New Fire 


E may sometimes wonder what kind of 
people we are—Americans, yes. 


But eee 

Whenever there is a human need or a 
catastrophe—we are quick to respond. 
We are defenders of the human being. 


We are fighters for the rights of every man, 
woman and child. 


Let’s look at the record. 


In less than two hundred years our youth, our 
vigor and our courage have given men a new 
way of life. 


Today, the average family in this nation 
enjoys more benefits than kings of old: Light 
—Power—Education— Freedom and 


Opportunity —for all time. 


That is what we stand for. 
We want to build—never destroy— 


We want to advance science and knowledge 
and the well-being of every individual. 

This is the fire of America — 

The flame that will never die— 

The hope for men and women and children 


to come. 


One of the fruits of this fire has been our 
industrial growth. 


Groups of men have banded together and 
worked together to bring to us the wonders 
that have made all the world look to 


America. 


In our hour of great need, free men working 
in great industrial plants, at the bench, in the 
office, in the laboratory HAVE FORGED AND 
BUILT THE INSTRUMENTS WHICH ARE 
DESTROYING OUR ENEMIES. 


Today, WAR. 


TOMORROW, this same fire will build for 
America—and through example, for the 
world—a security, a freedom, an economy in 
which children can be born and grow up— 


free from fear, want and repression. 


* * * 


In such a land when a group of men working 
together place after their company’s signature 
such words as—“Serving through Science” 
—those words are inspired by that fire of 
America—the fire that ultimately means new 
health, new strength, and new opportunity 


for countless millions yet unborn. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE * ROCKEFELLER CENTER *« NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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family of products is DDT (BW—Feb. 
12°44,p61). 

Its correct chemical name, according 
to Chemical & Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing, a McGraw-Hill publication, is 2,2- 
bis (parachlorophenyl) 1,1,1-trichloro- 
ethane. Most chemists just try to call it 
dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane. Rela- 
tively speaking, — say, it’s not special- 
ly complicated in chemical structure. 

DD'I’s reputation has a firm founda- 

tion in its victory over the Army louse. 
About 2,000,000 persons, troops and 
civilians, were treated with DDT on the 
heels of the invasions of Sicily and Italy, 
with the reported result that not one 
American soldier contracted typhus. 
@ It Sticks—The quality that sets DDT 
oe from other insecticides is what 
chemists call its residual -effect. One 
application keeps yey: omg of body 
lice or other insects for about a month, 
regardless of the usual launderings. 
DDT sprayed on screens or walls re- 
tains a poison for flies and mosquitoes 
that lasts half the summer. 

With such a product to stimulate 

additional research, mankind has new 
weapons promising eventual freedom 
from disease-bearing insects such as lice, 
fleas, flies, mosquitoes, and ticks; from 
household pests such as moths, cock- 
roaches, and bedbugs, and from the 
insects that frequently kill crops, or- 
chards, and shade trees. . 
e How It Started—Although DDT has 
been a wartime sensation, it was no war- 
time quickie. It is the product of a 
commercial research project that the 
180-year-old Swiss dye and chemical 
company, J. R. Geigy A. G., started in 
Basle, Switzerland, more than 15 years 
ago. The idea was to develop some 
denial that would mothproof wool 
fabrics. After ten years’ research, DDT 
came out in 1939, just in time to save 
the Swiss potato crop from an aggres- 
sive alien, the Colorado potato beetle. 

In the course of their research, Geigy 
chemists had observed that one of their 
dyestuffs made fabric mothproof. Inves- 
tigation showed the dye in pure form 
had no such effect. They patiently went 
to work to find impurities, and discov- 
ered a “para-dichloro-diphenyl group.” 
They isolated 32 similar dichloro sub- 
stances, and found only one that killed 
moths. 

@ Penetration Wanted—In the light of 
this discovery, the chemists explained 
they proceeded to “hook on a powerful 
solvent (chloroform) radical,” to their 
dichloro-diphenyl insect poison and 
thus came 6ut with DDT. It turned out 
to be a double-barreled toxicant, having 
both contact and stomach poison action. 

Dr. Paul Mueller, who prepared this 

synthetic, applied it to a potato field 


heavily infested with larvae of the Colo- 
rado potato beetle. He took to his lab- 
oratory a spadeful of sprayed earth con- 
taining larvae about to enter the pupal 
stage. The following day, every Jarva in 
his soil sample was dead. 
@ Had Been Synthesized—Then it was 
discovered, Geigy reports, that the same 
synthetic (DDT) had been synthesized 
by Othmar Zeidler, a German student, 
back in 1874. Zeidler did nothing with 
it because apparently he was synthesiz- 
ing chlorinated compounds. Chemists 
who came across his account previously 
hadn’t paid any attention to it. 
© Rush War Job—When Geigy brought 
out DDT in 1939 its American relative, 
Geigy Co., Inc., wasn’t immediately ex- 
cited because on its home grounds, the 
Colorado potato beetle was being con- 
trolled with cheaper lead arsenate. But 
in 1942, a powder, prepared from DDT 
(Neocid) tested by the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and reported to the Army, 
proved so effective that Cincinnati 
Chemical Works, a Geigy affiliate, was 
pushed into immediate production. One 
raw material, which proved an early 
bottleneck, is chloral hydrate, known to 
the underworld as knockout drops. 
Realizing that DDT stories already 
have drawn something of a backfire of 
warnings against possible toxic proper- 
ties for humans, and that enchded: sprays 
can kill the bees as well as the bugs, 
and thus prevent normal pollination and 
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fruit production, Geigy Co. | 
refrains from proclaiming its , 

as a universal knockout for de 
insects. 

@ Postwar Problems—When DDT ; 
available for civilian use, accordino +, 
C, J. Dumas, head of Geigy ( 
secticide division, it will be speci, 
compounded for specific use ind 
should be remembered that “for peg 
control, vehicles that carry DDT myq 
be compatible both chemically ay 
physically.” Questions, as of prepara 
tions to be marketed first, of ho 
widely manufacturing licenses wil] | 
distributed, and of selling pricc 
been determined, 

In each application, DDT will hay 
to compete with established product; 
These include such potent synthetic 
as the thiocyanates (Rohm & Hay 
Lethane, Hercules’ Thanite), such com 
mon poisons as lead arsenate, and suc 
vegetable poisons as rotenone and py 
rethrum. : 
@ Commercial Possibilities — Howeye 
it’s generally agreed that commerci 
possibilities are enormous. For example 
DDT has proved its effectiveness agains 
the coddling moth, an enemy of appl 
orchards, which seems to be developing 
some tolerance for lead arsenates, Oné 
observer figures that for this applicatio 
alone, Geigy has a potential market 0 
15,000 tons of DDT insecticide a year 

But DDT’s appeal to the public ma 
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Testing “bug bomb” containers at the end of a Westinghouse assembly lin: 
set up for the Army. To spray insect-killing chemicals, each bomb carries 
load of compressed Freon-12, originally developed as a safe refrigerant 
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No buck- passing . . . that’s one of the first 


things you will notice, when you begin to do business 
with Bristol Brass. You get your answers promptly and 


ecialh straight from the shoulder, and you get them backed 
ind up with performance. For we figure that if we can save 
‘aa your time as well as our own, then we’re both that 
V an 
repara 
: mutual satisfaction. As a matter of fact, what could be 
oat easier to do without than outworn formalities, red tape, 


much farther ahead, and can get more done to our 


| have and “buck fever” in the face of responsibility? 


en This seems no unusual philosophy at Bristol, because 
etic 

Haas it’s been practised here for 94 years. But once in a 
h com 
d suc 


nd py in his experience actually to enjoy doing business with a 
P ly oy g 


while someone drops a remark that it’s something new 


were supplier. All of which is deeply. appreciated. 
nerci ; 
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And it’s passed on to you simply for what it’s worth 
...on the chance that you see things the same way. 
And if you do, then we certainly hope to be seeing you. 
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“T helped my boss 
make the 6 o'clock plane! zg 
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Where SPEED and RESULTS 
are of first importance, you find 
Monroes. Management and office 
workers alike appreciate the sim- 
plicity of Monroes—the conveni- 
ence and directness of operation, 
the all-around, fast performance, 
the “Velvet Touch” keyboard 
and easy operating bars that dis- 
pel fatigue. 

Business relies upon smooth- 
working, dependable Monroe 
Calculating, Listing and Book- 


i 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


keeping machines in all phases 
of + saa Fo and accounting. Pay- 
roll calculations and records, 
statistics, analyses, estimates, re- 
ports, invoices, costs and statis- 
tics, inventory, various account- 
ing procedures—for these vitally 
important jobs Monroe is the 
STANDARD machine in thou- 
sands of offices everywhere. 

Why not bring to your own 
business the same economies and 
benefits that Monroes make pos- 
sible in other business establish- 
ments? Without obligation a 
representative from the nearest 
Monroe branch will outline these 
benefits to you in detail with spe- 
cial reference to your own needs 
and will explain the availability 
of Monroes at present. Ask about 
our Guaranteed Maintenance 
Plan to keep your Monroes in 
top operating condition. 

o a Sd 

Send for your copy of the Monroe Pay- 
roll Book showing simplified methods 
for figuring Overtime, Bonus and Tax 
Withholdings. A most valuable presen- 
tation of time-saving shortcuts and pro- 


cedures. Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING ¢ LISTING 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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be chiefly as a fly-killer. Dr. 
Froelicher of Geigy’s New Y< 
search staff said there’s no eviden 

that DDT is a repellent. He sprayed , 
strip of DDT ona table, and watched jt; 
effect. A fly walked across the table and 
back again, crossing the DD! 3 
without hesitation. Soon it beg 
dart ‘across the room like an arrow 
When it alighted, it began to clean jt 
legs in typical fly fashion—and to find 
that it had navigating trouble. Its front 
legs were affected first, but flying wasn’t 
disturbed immediately. Then, after sey. 
eral minutes, all legs were paralyzed and 
the fly fell on its back, but showed signs 
of life until the next day. : 

Dr. Froelicher amused himself }y 
calculating how much DDT it takes 
to kill a fly. On one square centimeter 
(or 0.155 sq. in.) the amount, he figures, 
would be 1/100,000 of a microgram, A 
microgram is 1/1,000,000 of a gram, 
and a gram is 0.03527 of an ounce. 

Some tests reported show that, when 

DDT is first applied to cockroaches, it 
also stimulates excessive activity, then 
proves deadly within 24 hours. 
@ More Research Ahead—Before it can 
be recommended for agricultural us 
generally, says Chemical & Metallurgi- 
cal Engineering, more data should be 
collected on the effect on specific plant 
under a wide range of conditions—DD1 
has been tested in this country only 
during two growing seasons—danger to 
livestock, wild animals, birds, and bene- 
ficial insects; more research should be 
done on the cumulative effect on 
humans of DDT-sprayed fruit, on the 
mixtures best suited to each use, the 
methods of application, the cost ratio 
compared with other insecticides for 
each insect and crop. 

Besides Cincinnati Chemical, other 

producing DDT, now exclusively to fill 
government orders, include Merck, du 
Pont, Hercules Powder Co., General 
Chemical Co., Sherwin Williams Co., 
and American Home Products Co. 
Others likely to enter the field include 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Michigan Chemical Co., and Pharma 
Chemicals Corp., New York. 
@ Other Killers—DDT is stimulating 
research on other synthetic chemical 
bug-killers. One is phenyl cellosolve, 
customarily used as a perfume fixant 
and solvent. A report to the American 
Medical Assn. last year describes trial 
applications by Dr. Robert E. Cox 
of Bellevue Hospital, New York, on 
more than 50 children, in a solution of 
alcohol, water, and methyl salicylate, 
“just to give it a clean smell.” 

Dr. Cox reported “no live lice wer 
found after a single treatment,” and 
there were no irritating after-effects. 
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ARE YOU READY FOR TELEVISION © 


The time is here for America to revise its con- 
cepts of its living-rooms, its classrooms, its town 
halls. The time is here to become familiar with 
new measurements of human progress...eco- 
nomic, political, scientific. 

For full-scale Television is near...a force of 
unparalleled power. Television will carry new 
thoughts, new hopes, new products into millions 
of homes. It will stir men’s minds and hearts in 
a matter of moments. We will watch the truly 


wonderful tomorrow take shape before our eyes. 

DuMont will provide you with the finest in 
Television reception...sight and sound. DuMont 
quality will be assured by impressive prewar 
pioneering in Television, by vigorous wartime 
development, by highly specialized production 
“know how,” by advantageous patents. 

Indeed, the world stands on the threshold of 
an astonishing age... DuMont Television is 
ready... Are You?. 


ALLEN B. DUMONT LABORATORIES, INC., GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, 2 MAIN AVENUE, PASSAIC, N. J. 
TELEVISION STUDIOS AND STATION WABD, 315 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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Similar results were reported when a 
similar treatment was given to entire 
populations of Mexican villages, in col- 
laboration with the Mexican Dept. of 
Public Health. 

For killing flies, some producers think 

a combination of DDT and pyrethrum 
may be better than either one alone. 
Pyrethrum is a knockout type insect 
powder of vegetable origin. A good 
substitute may be synthesized from a 
chemical called ammonium thiocyanate. 
Until recently, only small amounts of 
this were available in this country. It 
was shipped in from Germany for chem- 
ical testing purposes. Now, Koppers 
Co. makes it by the ton for the other 
chemical companies having Army con- 
tracts for pyrethrum substitute. 
@ Bug-Bomb Materials—The Army “bug 
bomb,” also known as the aerosol bomb, 
a special type of pressurized spray gun, 
is strictly nonexplosive. It only fizzes. 
It works something like a seltzer bottle, 
except that, in place of carbonic acid 
gas (seltzer) and water, it is filled with 
insecticide (DDT, pyrethrum, or pyreth- 
rum substitute) and Freon-12 fluorine 
refrigerant (used as a propellant only), 
the same kind of nonpoisonous, non- 
flammable fluid that is used in me- 
chanical refrigerators. 

When compressed, Freon is liquid. 
Released from compression, it evapo- 
rates into a gas and, in evaporating, 
absorbs heat from its surroundings. 
That’s the essence of mechanical re- 
frigeration. 

@ Job for Freon—Other gases that may 
be liquefied easily by compression 
pumps can do the same refrigerating 
job, but all others seem to be either 
smellier or dangerous. Thomas Midg- 
ley, Jr., the famous chemist, recently 
deceased, who discovered that tetraethyl 
lead in small quantities makes gasoline 
a better engine fuel, and Albert L. 
Henne presented Freon to the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in Atlanta in 
1930. Midgley dramatized its nontoxic 
properties by taking a load of it into 
his own lungs. The chemists, usually 
a cold, skeptical lot, stood and ap- 
plauded. 

Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., organized by 
General Motors and du Pont to manu- 
facture and sell the refrigerant, named 
it Freon. Its chemical name, dichloro- 
difluoromethane, proved nonexhilarat- 
ing to the marketing end of the 
business. 

e Civilian Uses—Midgley had no idea of 
discovering an agent for carrying bug- 
killing chemicals. But that’s what he 
did. Kinetit Chemicals looks forward 
eagerly to a civilian market in that 
field. Plant capacity, recently ig ar 
up 60% with completion of a new plant 
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at East Chicago, Ind., has reached 
5,500,000 Ib. of Freon a month. West- 
inghouse, fabricator of the soup-can size 
bug bomb, is working on its second 
10,000,000. Other manufacturers of 
aerosol bombs include Pennsylvania En- 
gineering Co., Philadelphia; Regal 
Chemical Co., Brooklyn; Armstrong En- 
gineering Co., Bayway, N. J.; and Indus- 
trial Management Corp., Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

Insecticide manufacturers are not pre- 
pared to say that bombs of this kind 
will replace all sprays, but they do be- 
lieve the aerosol bomb will be a strong 
factor in competition. 

In the war on insects, the synthetics 
known as wetting agents also have been 
effective. Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp. reports that a deadly spray 
for the Japanese beetle contains 0.5% 
of a Tergitol penetrant, or wetting 
agent, 0.02% pyrethrum resins, and no 
other organics. 

@ Animal Protection—The chemical, 
phenothiazine, used experimentally in 
orchard sprays, has been found so effec- 
tive in the control of parasites that 
fasten themselves in the digestive sys- 
tems of sheep that it has been called, 
“the sulfa drug of the animal industry.” 
Its application in veterinary medicine 
was discovered by Dr. Paul Harwood, 
(now of Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc.) while 


he was working in U. S. Dept. hor. 
culture laboratories. 

Phenothiazine also has been {co 
fective in ridding cattle, swine, p:)t, 
goats, and horses of certain inter, 
parasites. a: 
© Work for Repellents—Somet: 
insect-repellent is more desirab| thar 
an insecticide. Combat troop an't 
stop to spray mosquitoes before plyyo. 
ing ahead to kill an enemy. That's why 
repellents used in camouflage skin 
creams have been in demand for the 
hot, swampy South Sea island 
because civilians might not alw: 


screenless porch, some chemical many. 
facturers plan to penetrate the civilian 
market for insect-repellents through cos. 
metic manufacturers. Carbide calls one 
of its repellents, Eveready 612. [i 
chemical name is 2-ethyl hexanediol. 
1,3. 


Vil. “CHEMOTHERAPY” 


The expression, “mass production,” 
means all things to all chemicals. Fine 
chemicals and pharmaceutical 
panies have achieved “mass production” 
of penicillin (BW —Nov.6'43,p66) at 
the rate of 200,000,000,000 “Oxford 


units” a month. But if these manufac. 


Penicillin plant at Terre Haute, Ind., which Commercial Solvents brought 
from idea to output within six months. Vats are for submerged fermentation. 
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ters measured their output of this 
asational drug in pounds a day, they 
yould have to report the unimpressive 
number, 17. thao 

(The auto industry, if it produces 
4,000,000 cars a year, will be producing 
pout 60,000,000 Ib. daily.) 
eBig in Doses—Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
whose new $3,500,000 penicillin plant 
in Brooklyn is said to account for half 
the U. S. production, suggests a more 
understandable measure. Its production 
is 50,000 bottles of penicillin daily, and 
each bottle contains five average doses. 
The whole industry, then, is delivering 
300,000 doses of penicillin a day. One 
month’s production is more than pro- 
duction for the entire year 1943. And 
since the beginning of 1943, the price 
has been reduced from about $20 a 
bottle to $1.50. 

Penicillin had a considerable time lag 
between discovery and development. In 
1929 Alexander Fleming, a London 
«ientist, published a report stating that 
cultures of the mold, penicillium no- 
tatum, killed staphylococcus bacteria. 
New research at Oxford University con- 


frmed these findings ten years later. | 
The medical profession began to sit up | 


and take notice. By 1942 experimental 
production was under way in the U. S., 
and last year about 20 manufacturers 
had decided upon commercial produc- 
jon. Penicillin had proved itself valu- 
bble in fighting many kinds of infec- 
tions, not only the “staph” kind, but 
0 the dreaded meningitis, venereal 
diseases, and many others. 


This Year's Baby—One large penicil- | 


in plant, which Commercial Solvents 
orp. erected at Terre Haute, Ind., was 


ply an idea in August, 1943; it began | 


jo produce on Jan. 30, 1944. It uses 
he submerged fermentation process in 
huge vats, processing up to 800,000 gal. 
f liquid a month to get a final dry 
product of less than 100 Ib. 

Penicillin mold colonies grow in im- 
naculate factory surroundings unrelated 
jo their humble beginnings. One high- 
otency strain began to develop in a 
ecaying cantaloupe. Another came 


rom a piece of cheese. cing multiply | 
est on a diet of corn-steep liquor, by- | 
roduct of the com products industry, | 


ind lactose, or milk sugar. 
For Civilians, Too—American pro- 
lucers are meeting all armed service re- 
uirements for penicillin; the remainder 
their product is carefully funneled 
rough a controls for neces- 
ary civilian medication. Nobody in 
eed of penicillin late this year, if he 
id access to a physician, had to do 
‘ithout, and there was a small margin 
ft over for lend-lease. 
Producers, besides Pfizer and Com- 
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INFERIOR PAPER scuffs when erased. Your 
typist must do the whole letter over to 
make it neat. Avoid this needless waste of 
paper—and time. Put your letterheads and 
business forms on Hammermill Bond. It’s a 
pre-tested business paper, proved in ad- 
vance in our laboratories. It takes erasing 
without scuffing, retypes neatly. And it 
has the unmistakable feel and ap- = 
pearance of quality to say favor- i 
able things about your business ‘4; 
wherever you send it. 


BUY 
; CHRISTMAS SEALS 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK - - 


A RM MERM] 


IMPORTANT! Do you know what papers are now avail- 


able? If not, send for the revised Hammermill Manual 
of Paper - It lists grades, sizes, finishes, 
weights, colors of Hammermill papers now being made. 
For free copy, mail this coupon or write today to: 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Name 


u wasting paper like this? 


| had to write 
three letters to 
get one fit 
to mail! 


EVERY TEST of business use has 
already been passed by Hammer 
mill Bond before it leaves our mill 
Tests for erasure, surface, strength 
tearing—18 laboratory tests (like the 
one pictured here) that cover every 
quality essential to good business paper 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


BOND © 


BUY WAR BONDS 
LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB 


Position. 


( Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhead ) 


Ree ee 


“a HOUR'S WORK 
EVERY 10 MINUTES 


In war production, and again in civilian business, 
Kerrick Kleaners will save up to 80% of the man 
hours normally required for a multitude of automo- 
tive and industrial cleaning jobs. Today, in manufac- 
turing plants and maintenance shops, limited clean- 
ing crews are getting the job done because they are 
using Kerrick’s. 


Kerrick Kleaners remove dirt and stubborn grease 
from motor vehicles, machinery, floors, tiny pre- 
cision parts or complete buildings . . . faster, better 
and cheaper. 


Investigation will prove ( rh at oa 


Kerrick’s ability to do an 

hour’s dirty work in ten 

minutes... for you, too, 

Other Clayton products serving the 

Armed Forces include: Flash Type 

Steam Generators—H pdraulic Dyna- 

mometers—H ydraulic Liquid Control 

Valves—Boring Bar Holders and Bars. Mustrated ts 
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MANUFACTURING CO. Tiecems 
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mercial Solvents, include Abbott Laby 
ratories, Allied Molasses Cv. Bp, 
Venue Laboratories, Cheplin Biolog; 
Laboratories, Cutter Laboratories, ff 
den Chemical Corp., L. F. Lambe 
Co., Lederle Laboratories, Eli Lilly § 
Co., Merck & Co., Parke, Davis & Q 
Reichel Laboratories, Schenley Rp 
search Institute, E. R. Squibbs & Sop 
Upjohn Co., Winthrop Chemical Co 
and two.Canadian companies, Aye 
McKenna & Harrison, Ltd., Montres 
(American Home Products subsidiary) 
and Connaught Laboratories, ‘! oronto, 
Practically every organization having 
a commercial stake in penicillin hag 
been investigating the possibility g 
synthesizing a chemical equivalent; by 
so far, the rapidly multiplying penj 
lium notatum family seems safe 
anchored in its nepotism. 
e Bacteria on Our Side—Destruction g 
bacteria with enemy bacteria is not ney 
it has been going on in nature for mi 
lions of years. Dr. Rene J. Dubos o 
Rockefeller Institute observed that the 
soil destroys microbes that prey og 
humans, and in 1939 he found, through 
patient research, that a substance noy 
known as tyrothricin, or gramicidin 
produced by the soil organism breyi 
bacillus, will kill bacteria of pneumoni 
streptococcus, and staphylococcus, 
Gramicidin’s SU. has beeg 
limited, so far, to such things as surface 
wounds and ulcers. It is said to k 
toxic in the human blood stream o 
digestive system. 
e Chemistry for Health—Penicillin and 
gramicidin are two of the most recen 
applications of chemistry to medic 
practice, called chemotherapy. It 
foundations were laid in the last cen 
| beginning with Louis Pasteur. 
owever, the first great discove 
that began to build chemotherapy on 
the findings of bacteriology took plac 
in Germany, about 1910, when Pa 
Ehrlich climaxed years of research } 
synthesizing salvarsan, a chemical spe 
cific for syphilis, from aniline, arseni 
and the hydroxyl and amido groups ¢ 
chemicals. 
e — And Then, Sulfa—There wasn’t a 
other significant contribution to chem 
therapy unt the sulfa drugs (BW. 
Apr.1’39,p33) came along a few yeal 
ago. A German scientist, P. Gelmg 
first synthesized sulfanilamide in 190 
for use in dyes. Its germ-killing prope 
ties were recognized 24 years later m 
German patent on prontosil (sulfamide 
chrysoidine), and in 1935, Gerha 
Domagk of the German Dye Trust 2 
nounced that prontosil, although 
tively innocuous, wovld protect mig 
against fatal doses of streptococci. 
Scientists in the Pasteur Institute # 


. 
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icidin @ Slowly the contact arm moves nearer the magnet —then— 

SNAP! Contact is made and the compressor comes to life. Here, 

$. in PENN’S commercial refrigeration control, Snap Action is at 
been work, maintaining pressure and temperature. 


Here is that “extra something” that marks all PENN auto- 
am 0 matic controls. Extra efficiency because Snap Action makes and 
breaks the circuit quickly and positively. Extra life because Snap 


in and Action curbs arcing and the burning of the contacts. Extra con- 
Bre. venience because Snap Action operates in any control mounting 
It position . ; . sideways ... upside down. Extra reliability be- 
st cen cause circuits cannot be made or broken by vibration. Extras 
= all—and all in one self-contained unit. 
apy 01 You'll find them in every control which bears the name of 
place PENN. Not for refrigeration alone, but for air conditioning and 
a heating plants—for engines, pumps and air compressors. If better 
da control can help your product, look to PENN for the extras! Penn 


Irseni Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 
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** Just have to 


keep on livin’, ma’am—” 


The U.S.O. hostess recognized wings, 
and rank, but the face was too young 
for the silver leaf on his shoulder. 

“Heavenly day! ... How do you Air 
Force boys run up so much 
rank so fast?” she asked. 

“You just have to keep on 
livin’, ma’am,” said the youth- 
ful 8th Air Force Lieutenant 
Colonel . . .and he wasn’t being 
at all facetious! 


Since last summer they have been 
trickling back . . . with rows of ribbons 
under their wings, foreign service stripes, 
and the shoulder patch with the “8” 
between the spread wings of the Air 
Forces emblem. Too few of us know 
either the marking or its meaning. 

The 8th Air Force began with the 
first few Flying Forts sent to England 
in early 1942 . . . proved that precision 
bombing by day was practical—and 
deadly . . . fought with the R.A.F. 500 
miles deep in Fortress Europe despite 
40,000 anti-aircraft flocks of 
Focke-Wulfe fighters . . . and sickening 
losses to the original group. 

With 1943 came reinforcements; but 
the Ploesti oilfields cost 54 bombers, the 
two Schweinfurt raids 96. Before the 
year’s end, 60% of the flying personnel 
were dead, wounded, listed as missing, 


prisoners of war. At its peak in Spring 

1944, the 8th lost in one fateful week in 

February 170 bombers, shot down 548 

German fighters, broke the back of the 
vaunted Luftwaffe. 

In a year of hard, persistent 
fighting, the 8th battered the 
German war machine and its 
industrial resources, shriveled 
Nazinerves.WhenD Daycame, 
American armies never met the 

full strength of the mighty Wehrmacht, 
but anenemy weakened by disorganized 
communications and supply lines. 
What most Americans fail to realize is 
that the 8th Air Force saved the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of doughboys, 
shortened the European war by perhaps a 


year . . . earned more decorations and » 


citations than any other military unit in 
history, as well as our undying gratitude. 
Watch for the 8th shoulder patch, and 
honor the men who wear it! 


Mi any of the 8th Air Forceand other 
AAF bombing personnel were 
schooled in twin-engine 
training planes powered 
with engines made by 
Jacobs ...afactofwhich 
we are justly proud... 

Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Company, Pottstown, Pa. 


JACOBS . vorisionn, po. 
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Paris found that the effective 
prontosil was sulfanilamide. U 
drug in this country was pionc: red b 
Dr. Ashley Weech of Babies | spital 
New York, and by Dr. Perrin |j. | am 
and Dr. Eleanor A. Bliss of Joh Ho 
kins Hospital, Baltimore. 

© Careful Development—Chem; 
ufacturers point out that the | 
fas, although widely acclaimed 
der drugs, were toxic to about 
patients for whom they were pr 
It took a good deal of careful 
to extend their usefulness by dx 
modifications. ; 

U.S. manufacturers now have sulfy 

drug-producing capacity of 10,000.09 
lb. annually. Production reached a er 
of between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 }h 
last year. A combination of reduced by, 
ing by the armed services, which appar. 
ently had laid in heavy supplies, an 
competition from penicillin, has bee; 
pushing the sulfas’ production downhill 
the 1944 output isn’t expected to be 
much more than 6,000,000 Ib. 
@ Rival for Quinine—A discovery in syp 
thesis which implies eventual inde 
pendence from cinchona trees for qui 
nine production was made in Cam 
bridge, Mass., this year by two young 
scientists, Robert W. Woodward and 
William E. Doering, whose research wag 
financed by Polaroid Corp. (BW -May 
13’44,p51). Commercial production of 
synthetic quinine, however, may be de 
layed for years while an economical 
commercial process is developed. 

The project yielded more immedi 
ate commercial possibilities in the syn 
thesis of quinidine, a heart ailment 
specific, which previously could be de 
rived only from natural quinine. 


Vill. TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


Eventually, some chemists say, ter- 
tiles may be integrated with chemicals 
There is some substance to the idea 
(Report to Executives; BW—Mar.4'#, 
p47). Nylon is a du Pont product. Vin- 
yon was developed by Carbide. Saran 
belongs to Dow. But it’s also true that 
chemical manufacturers regard textile 
manufacturers as important customer, 
and compete for their business accort- 


in oh 
os rink - Proofing — Shrink - proofing 
chemicals to a 3 wool as washable 
as cotton have been announced recently 
by Monsanto (Res-loom) and Americaa 
Cyanamid (Lanaset). The substane 
used is known as melamine resin, 3 
group of complex, nitrogen-containing 
chemicals that have been familiar ® 
chemists for about 100 years. But the 
discovery of a method to make the 
melamines water-soluble dates back only 
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Same wool fabric, same laundering, 
but the dress that didn’t shrink had 
a melamine resin treatment at the 
mill. Untreated dress, unwearable. 


eight years, when William F. Talbot 
of the Boston consulting chemical com- 
pany, Arthur D. Little, Inc., came up 
with the answer on assignment from 
Cyanamid. 

Regular textile machinery is used in 
the treatment, a simple wetting and 
wringing-out process. But while the 
melamine resin impregnant offers no 
— processing problem, according to 

ald H. Powers, in charge of ee. 
santo’s textile research, it does create 
new conditions for designers. 

For one thing, mills are urged to use 
a lighter weave. This means less wool 
per blanket, and since some of these 
resins cost 50¢ a pound, less than 
half the current price of wool, a net 


saving is claimed. 
Another shrink-proofing treatment, 
tted recently by U.S. Industrial 


emicals, uses a solution of alcoholic 
caustic potash, alcoholic sulphuric acid, 
sodium bicarbonate, and a softening 
agent. 
* Quartermaster _ Tests—Chlorination 
shrink-proofing treatment for wool, de- 
veloped in England, tested by. U. S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps and by the 
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**I see they’re heating 
houses this way now” 


Heat, given off by the sun and re- 
flected by the snow, keeps Sun Valley 
skiers comfortable in light clothing 
even in the coldest weather. 

Heat based on this same principle, 
but from copper coils concealed in 
walls, floors or ceiling can keep you 
comfortable at home...and at room 
temperatures lower than customary! 

This is no postwar dream. In the 
files of Chase Brass are architectural 
reports on homes today enjoying the 
advantages of radiant heating. To- 
morrow, thousands of houses— 
yours, perhaps, among them — will 
be heated more comfortably and 
economically, when copper is fe- 


leased for peacetime purposes. 


For your convenience Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (19 
with warehouse stocks) in prin- 


For the growth of radiant heating 
is another chapter in the story of 
copper. With its resistance to cor- 
fosion, its excellent heat transfer, 
and ease of bending into coils, cop- 
pet is ideal for this healthier heating. 

As a leading producer of copper 
alloys, we have been working closely 
with manufacturers planning new 
or improved products for postwar. 
Perhaps Chase can show you how 
copper can be of help to you. Chase 
Brass & Copper Co. Incorporated, 
Waterbury 91, Conn. — Subsidiary 


‘ of Kennecott Copper Corporation. 


Chase 


BRASS & COPPER 


Large extrusion mill is one of many 
facilities which moke Ampce Metal, 
Inc. a complete, self-contained source 
of copper-base alloy ports. 


2 speci 
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Ampco Metal Parts fabricated from extruded stock 
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soldiers who wear wool socks (By 
Jun.24'44,p76), also ‘has proved s 
cessful. 

Wear resistance is increased aby 
30%, according to the official sty 
ment, which relates that “a prefer, 
chlorination process” easily done yi 
sock manufacturers’ regular dyej 
equipment, consists of wetting {j 
socks out thoroughly with any synthe; 
wetting agent that is resistant to ch 
rine, then adding 4% calciuin hyp 
chlorite (70% grade) based o: weig 
of the socks. Sodium bisulfite is adde 
later as an “anticolor,” the socks 3 
rinsed and dyed, using tetra sodiu; 
pyrophosphate in the last rinse wat 
before dyeing. 

The Army found melamine resi 

treatments “promising,” but hampere 
by the fact that “adequate curing facil 
ties are not available in the majori 
of hosiery plants.” 
@ More Textile Aids—A substance calle 
Syton is Monsanto’s second ace, in 
bid for dominance of chemicals devote 
to processing the natural fibers. Syto 
is specially prescribed for treating hosie 
and for upgrading short-staple cotton. | 
is described as a nonorganic (containin 
no carbon compounds) polymer ang 
film-forming material. Its behavior co 
pares with some of the resins, but it 
pure silica (sand) reduced to submi 
croscopic size, and, in this form, enter 
into a firm alliance with such fibers a 
cotton and rayon. 

Without being sticky or tacky, Syto 
is said to lend just enough drag to th¢ 
fibers to prevent pulling apart, adding 


q 


Equivalent of distilled water flows 
from this diminutive chemical filter. 
Feed stock is common tap watct. 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S AAAA 
INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 


70 years of able and resultful 
service to Industry. The name 
“S. S. White” on any product is 
a guarantee of excellence in en- 
gineering, material quality and 
satisfaction from every angle. 
If it’s S. S. White, it’s right. 


$$ 


HITE 


THE S. S.WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


—the word we coined for that special 
brand of ingenuity which distin- 
guishes America’s engineers. The 
ingenuity which solves engineering 
problems that “can’t be done”. 


Take for example, the problem of 
transmitting mechanical power or 
remote control around corners, past 
obstructions and in other cases where 
a straight solid shaft could not be 
used. 


That this could be solved with one 
single element would seem aimost 
impossible. But “enginuity” did it— 
and gave industry the flexible shaft. 


To S.S.White belon sags the credit 


for bringing flexible to their 
present high state of development 


and for greatly expanding their 
range and scope. Power drive and 
remote control applications of 
S. S. White shafts run well into the 
thousands in aircraft, motor vehicles, 
radio, electronics, tools, machinery 


me 


ENGINUITY “sche wond foi 


and many other fields. Today, in al! 
these fields, S. S. White Shafts have 
gone to war with the equipment in 
which they serve. And because 


S.S. White flerible shafts are basic 


mechanical elements offering the 
advantages of extreme simplicity and 
economy for power transmission and 
remote control, their use will con- 
tinue to grow as time goes on. And 
S. S. White engineers will continue 
to exercise their “enginuity” in ap- 
plying flexible shafts to new uses. 


AVAILABLE LITERATURE 


Copies of any or all of the following literature 

will be mciled on request. 

Bulletin 43 — Flexible Shafts and Casings for 
Power Drives and Remote Control! and End 
Fittings for Shafts and Casings. 

Bulletin 542 — Flexible Shaft Adapters for 
Tachometer Drives and other applications. 
Catalog TD — Flexible Shaft Driven Tools and 

Equipment. 

Bulletin P-4305 — Plastic Dummy Shipping 
Plugs ond Caps. 

Bulletin 37 — Molded Resistors for Radio and 
Electronic Equipment. 


INDUSTRIAL ........ 


DEPT. G, 10 EAST 40th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


FLEXIBLE SHAFTS «+ FLEXIBLE SHAFT TOOLS «+ AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 
SMALL CUTTING AND GRINDING TOOLS + SPECIAL FORMULA RUBBERS 
MOLDED RESISTORS + PLASTIC SPECIALTIES ¢ CONTRACT PLASTICS MOLDING 
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from 10% to 50% to a fabric’s wear 
resistance. 
@ Resins for Fibers—Application of syn- 
thetic resins to the cotton fibers before 
they are spun and twisted, a method 
which figures to save most of the spin- 
ning and twisting processes of yarn 
making, recently was announced by 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills. 
This method also is recommended 
for application to the short-staple cot- 
ton surplus, currently estimated at 5,- 
000,000 bales. However, it hasn’t been 
developed to the point where it pro- 
duces fine yarn, or the elastic quality 
required for tire cord applications. 


IX. RESEARCH LOOKS AHEAD 


Demand for chemical production has 
been surging upward with such force 
that during 1944, despite the ban on 
most kinds of construction, new chem- 
ical plants will amount to at least $100,- 
000,000, according to D. P. Morgan, 


director of WPB’s Chemicals Bureau. 
e@ War Expansion—More than $1,200,- 
000,000 has been invested in the “‘chem- 
ical war program,” since 1939, according 
to Harry L. Derby, president of the 
Manufacturing Chemists Assn. and of 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
About one-third of it has been private 
capital. 

e chemical manufacturers know 
they are set up to produce about three 
times the tonnage of chemicals they 


sold in 1940, and they pet : sharp 
when the war 


decline in total output 
ends. 
e@ New Plants Coming—However, rep- 
resentative manufacturers say that new 
plants are needed to take care of the 
newly created demands for the newer 
chemical products. 

Many new developments are military 
secrets; others haven’t been disclosed 


’ for competitive reasons, But enough 


straws are visible to indicate which way 
the wind is blowing. 


Du Pont, giant of the industry, en 

phasizes the usefulness of nylon, not 
only as a textile fiber, but also in plastic 
form. It also looks for the developmen 
of a substantial market for urea resind 
for making “transmuted wood’ (BW. 
Apr.22’44,p79), a tough, hard, wood and 
plastic combination that doesn't wa 
shrink, or mar. Du Pont expects Freo 
cellophane, Neoprene, and the new ph; 
tic, Polythene (BW_Jan.22°44 p69) 
conquer other new markets. 
@ Research Carries On—Carbide ¢ 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. has consolj 
dated management of its various syp 
thetic resins and plastics into a ney 
“plastics group.” Carbide’s Bakelite 
dates back to Leo Baekeland, the great 
Belgian-American chemist who sok 
“Velox” photographic paper to East 
man Kodak for $1,000,000 to finance 
research that culminated in the discoy. 
ery of the phenolic resins, a prolific fam 
ily that has never stopped growing. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., most 


» W 


Professional labor union organizers 
say the chemical industry is a tough 
nut to crack. Workers are few in 
proportion to plant investment, and 
they are paid higher than ave 


up more benefits, in the form of pen- 
sion plans, sick leave pay, bonuses, 


tic of all.” 

@ Challenge to Lewis—This state ot 
affairs constitutes a challenge to the 
aim of John L. Lewis to bring chem- 
ical workers into his United Mine 


member of some U.M.W. local. 

On the first day of this year’s 
U.M.W. convention (BW: 23 
’44,p104) Lewis promised that Dis- 
trict 50 would come into its own 
when the war ends. The method is 
to be direct action. He said: 

“I want to serve notice on the 
great manufacturers of chemicals and 
explosives in this country that the 
time is coming after this war when 
union men in the coal mines of this 


country will use no ‘powder or ex- 
plosive that does not bear the brand 
of this organization.” 

e Union hemical division 


literature from District 50 plays up 


wages. Furthermore, some of the 
largest chemical concerns have set 


and vacations, than a union would 
dare to ask or hope to get in a first 
contract. Organized labor calls the 
industry “one of the most paternalis- 


Workers, whose District 50 wants to 
enroll any worker, anywhere in Amer- 
ica, who isn’t a miner and already a 


Chemicals and the Labor Unions 


Lewis as a labor champion who won 
a victory over the coal industry. It 
also claims U.M.W. credit for health 
and safety ee benefiting the 
chemical workers. It proposes to get 
such a national collective bargaining 
agreement as it has in coal mining. 
It promises better wages through an- 
nual e contracts, premium pay 
for second and third shifts, seniority 
reinforced with management-union 
job-classification studies, vacations 
and sick leave by contract, grievance 
arbitration machinery, pension and 
group insurance without added cost 
to the workers. 

Many chemical manufacturers will 
have to reckon with Lewis. Already 
he is the most powerful labor leader 
in that field. If strength of organiz- 
ing effort can be measured by avail- 
able organizers, Lewis has a wide mar- 

in: There are 200 staff organizers for 

istrict 50, compared with 20 or 30 

rted in the A.F.L. International 
Chemical & Allied Products Union, 
and 35 or 40 in the C.1.O. United 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers. 
The A.F.L. and C.1.O. unions, how- 
ever, have general organizers who 
might be thrown into a concerted 
drive, as rivalry developed in any 
particular plant or area. 
@ Membership Claims—District 50’s 
chemical division claims membership 
of about 200,000—a claim that critics 
call “highly tated”—and esti- 
mates the potential strength of chem- 


ical workers’ unions at 1,000,000. Its 
C.L.O. rival claims 43,000. The 
A.F.L. union is reported to have be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 in Interna- 
tional Chemical, and it estimates an- 
other 20,000 are enrolled in federal 
locals, or units chartered by the feder- 
ation rather than by its autonomous 
affiliate, the recently chartered Inter- 
national. 

All three operate as industrial-type 
unions, whose membership embraces 
whole plants rather than individual 
occupations. The A.F.L. Intema- 
tional Chemical, however, makes 

rovision to respect the jurisdictional 
ines of craft unions previously organ- 
ized in any plant it may organize. 

District 50 has been in operation 
since 1936. The C.1.0. United Gas, 
Coke & Chemical union was a by- 

roduct of Lewis’ split with C.L.O. 


‘in 1942. 


@ Money for a Drive—Per capita rev- 
enues of the three unions range from 
60¢ to 75¢ a month. Apart from this 
income, all three parent organizations 
have strong treasuries with which to 
back up any drive they may decide to 
make. : 

Regardless of how well Lewis and 
his rivals in C.1.O. and A.F.L. unions 


can finance their membership drives, 
neutral observers, on the basis of 
available facts, don’t the next 


five years to produce any strongly 
welded together, national organiza- 
tion of chemical workers. 
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by: fie machines that harness power in all its forms, not pie . : ; 

O. building of high-quality electric motors and genera- 
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ev- Evens ome arnence! and hydraulic as wall tors. For more than fifty years, Crocker-Wheeler has 

om MB Hendy’s specialty. : > ; : : P : 

his Sb. pee: f pioneered in creative electrical engineering—in apply- 


to t the Joshua Hendy Division plant, Hendy makes ing motors and generators to new industrial uses. 


ge, precisely machined and balanced turbines and Get in touch with your nearest Hendy office whenever 


nd 

ms tA you want information on power equipment. Our field 
es, ' 

of engineers will be glad to help you. 

rs HENDY PRODUCTS 

sly 


JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION « Steam Turbines, Turbo-generators, 
Diesels, Gears, Valves and Gates, Dredges, Mining Machinery 


CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION + Motors and Generators 
ANY HENDY OFFICE IS READY TO SERVE YOU 


JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 41856 


SUNNYVALE, CALITFORNMIEA 
Branch Offices: BOSTON + BUFFALO - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DETROIT 
WEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON 


Versatile and Economical 


CONCRETE... 


BUILDS 


LOW ANNUAL COST 
HOMES 


The rugged strength and du- 
rability of concrete assures 
low annual cost for all types 
of construction. 

Homes with concrete walls, 
floors and firesafe roof build 
out maintenance expense, 
giving years of comfort and 
low cost shelter. 

For industrial, commercial 
and public buildings, the 
strength, durability and fire- 
safety of concrete spells low 
annual cost, a true business 
asset. 

For all but the lightest traf- 
fic highways, streets and air- 
ports, concrete pavement 
usually costs less to build 
than any other pavement of 
equal load-carrying capacity. 

Low first cost plus low 
maintenance cost make con- 
crete the low annual cost 
pavement. 


Whatever you plan to build 
please remember that concrete 
gives you low annual cost— 
the true measure of construc- 
tion economy. 


LOW ANNUAL COST 
FACTORIES 


LOW ANNUAL COST 
HIGHWAYS 


LOW ANNUAL COST 
AIRPORTS 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


, Dept. 11d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and 


the uses of concrete . . . through 


extend 
scientific research and engineering field work 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


REPORT TO Ex; 


reserved and conservative of : 
three” (du Pont, Allied, Carb; ), Seen 
to be going in for research moce heay; 
than ever before. It has purchased, 4 
its research work, the former Ot 
Kahn estate at Morristown, NJ, [¢ } 
several new plants under constructig 
including a tar distillation plant of j 
Barrett division at Ironton, Ohio, wh; 
it predicted would keep growing, « 
view of the tremendous future of 4 
chemical industry.” 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufac turing 
has.also bought an estate for location 
its research activities, the former 
ward Stotesbury property near Philadg 
phia, recently dedicated as the Whi 
marsh Research Laboratorics. 
@Into New Fields—Koppers, wh 
main business has been construction 
byproduct coke ovens, appears to 
shifting its emphasis heavily to the ma 
ufacture of coal tar chemicals. Wy 
dotte Chemicals, for many years p 
occupied with the basic chemicals, sy 
as caustic soda, soda ash, and chlor 
has moved aggressively into the maki 
of intermediates for the new syntheti 

Dow seems ready and willing to 4 
pand further its chemical manufactur 
capacity in the Freeport area of t 
Texas Gulf coast, as soon as constr 
tion isn’t limited to war plants. It 
been laying the groundwork for agg 
sive development of new markets { 
magnesium and plastics, and for 
extension of its seawater chemistry, 
© Jobs for New Plants—Shell Chemic 
which brought out synthetic glycerin 
1938, has been reaching out into 
fields in its chemical research and ma 
ufacturing, including a new plant 
make allyl alcohol, an intermediate 
new laminated plastics. 

Celanese Corp. is building a nf 
chemicals plant in Bishop, Tex. It pl 
further expansion of .its organic ph 
phate family of plasticizers, lubric 
additives, and insecticides, as well as 
plastics and fibers. Its resin film, Lum 
ith V. N., is described as “‘one of th 
unwoven textiles” to be offered the a 
ian market later. 
e Plastics, Rubber, Paint—Mathie 
Alkali Works has a chemical, dichlo 
styrene, “from which heat-resistant p 
tic or synthetic rubber can be ma¢ 
and has made its own synthetic rub 
still under development. Diam 
Alkali is reported to have developed 
paint ingredient, which, under high t4 
perature, gives off a fire-extinguis 
gas, carbon dioxide. 

Durez Plastics has developed 
new low-temperature resin adhes 
and low-pressure casting resins. D 
son Chemical Co. is making the pow 
or “fluid” catalyst said to have sum bos 
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3 of 50,000 sq. ft. per cu. in. Among 
Sharples’ new specialties are alkyl 
ines, more or less laboratory curiosi- 
og yntil a few years ago. Derivatives in- 
jude a synthetic substitute for quinine 
4 compounding agents useful in syn- 
etic and natural rubber. 
More Company Plans—Buffalo Elec- 
Chemical Co. reports development 
of a process for making solutions of 
noetyl peroxide that are “perfectly safe 
» handle.” (Acetyl peroxide is an effec- 
ve catalyst in polymerizing synthetic 
bber and plastics.) Carbide reports 
hat its glycol-base, Carbowax com- 
sounds also act as peroxide stabilizers. 
Commercial Solvents, which may buy 
e government synthetic ammonia 
sant it has been operating, also expects 
» build new plant capacity to enlarge 
is production of the nitroparafin group 
nf chemicals. 
“Just as William Henry Perkin’s dis- 
wery of the aniline dye mauve in 1856 
oreshadowed a chemistry which is still 
lding valuable new substances,” the 


wmpany states, “so the nitroparaffins 


pday offer unlimited —— to 
he industrial and research chemist.” 
Broader Fields—Atlas Powder Co. has 


Heveloped a synthetic drying oil (K-oil) 
hat i claims to be “better than tung 
i!” and is coming into the market with 


cial plasticizing agents. Witco Chem- 
al Co. has developed waterproof seals 
ot overseas packages from an asphalt 


Herivative. 


Synthetic rubber has stimulated the 


hhemical activities of the large rubber 
bompanies, and their interest in plastics. 


ennessee Eastman (Kodak) has become 
power both in plastics and in rayon. 
henley (penicillin), Quaker Oats (fur- 
tal solvents), and Armour (organics) 
s0 help demonstrate that, while chem- 
tals serve all industry, each industrial 


tity, if it so desires, can make chem- 
tals of its own. 


Chemical Objectives—Some com- 
anies, like Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
ith its subsidiary, Columbia Chem- 


pals, get manufacturing raw materials 


om their chemical operations. Others 
for pos- 
ble processes and products that would 
emit conversion of waste into profits. 
Hercules Powder Co., whose chemical 


tanufacturing business is built on cel- 


ose, naval stores (rosin and turpen- 
ne), and paper-making chemicals, has 

doing some intensive experimenta- 
on with processes to treat rosin deriva- 
es with hydrogen, and thus produce 
whole new series of materials for 
cquers, varnishes, and binders for 
pr and laminated plastics. 

e of Hercules’ recent developments 


bs been a soil stabilizer, called Stabinol 
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For BotH SoupieER AnD CIVILIAN, 
sulfa pills are on the job today wherever 
infection threatens. 

Producing this miracle medicine — 
enough and in time—is an epic achieve- 
ment of the pharmaceutical industry... 
with a helping hand from “Air at Work”, 
to speed processing, prevent waste and 
sefeguard quality. Step into a sulfa 
plant and see how it’s done: 


1. MAGIC sulfanilimide starts life in a superheated 
still as sulfonyl chloride. Mixed with ammonia, 
agitated, centrifuged and decomposed in water— 
the crude sulfa is then ready for an intricate cycle 
of filtering and purifying operations. And at each 
step “Air at Work” is on the job . . . keeping air- 
borne dust out of the plant, controlling pungent, 
fumes and regulating indoor weather to assure 
uniform quality. 


as 


x 


“If wounded, take two”, 

says the Army. 
. , . . o 
oe “One every hour’’, says 


the family physician. 


and a ob for Ae at Work...” 


2, NEXT, sulfa powder is delivered to the packag- 
ing department cleanly and economically —by a 
Sturtevant pneumatic conveyor—and fed into the 
mixers. Then, in a special Sturtevant dryer, 
precisi trolled ts of air extract the 
moisture and assure a stabilized crystalline struc- 
ture. Doubling the output of previous methods, 
this dryer “‘breathes”’ almost 214 million cubic feet 
of air to deliver 25,600 pounds of sulfa every 
two hours! 


3. POWDER is then ready for the tabletting ma- 
chine, where the final Job of “Air at Work” is 
to pick up excess powder left after each tablet is 
molded. The Sturtevant System salvages this 
powder for use again—and equally important, 
keeps the fine, irritating dust out of the air—away 
from workers. 


AT CONVERSION TIME forging ahead of 
competition or even holding your own 
may depend in large measure on correct 
and adequate use of engineered air. 
Sturtevant engineers are ready to work 
with you or your planning committee 
now, to“Put Air to Work” as a cost-cut- 
ting product-improving production tool 
... that heats, ventilates, air conditions, 
dries, controls dust and fumes, or burns 
fuel more efficiently. . 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 
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pediirien Aire, Se which acts as a 
sizing agent in soil, to prevent moisture 
absorption and thus prevent mud. Her- 
cules has photographs of cars kicking u 
Stabinol dust in a rainstorm. It isn't 
completely effective in heavy traffic and 
heavy rain, but even under the worst 
conditions, it is said to limit mud to a 
thin top layer. Cost of application, in- 
cluding material and labor, is about 33¢ 
a square yard, 


X. CHEMICAL DOLLARS 


At current prices and dividend rates, 

chemicals offer a modest return on in- 
vested dollars. Reasons for buying 
chemical stocks may be as numerous as 
the individuals who buy them, but the 
common denominators include these 
arguments: 
e Customer List—A chemical manufac- 
turer has a wide diversity of products, 
and a relatively small area of direct 
competition with the products of other 
companies. Chemicals sell not only to 
the capital goods industries, like iron 
and steel, but also to the consumer in- 
dustries like food and clothing, and 
to each other. 

Chemical production follows rather 
closely the trend of all manufacturing 
activity, but it has more resistance to 
extreme, rapid fluctuations caused by 
depressions, by changing public tastes, 
or by style trends. 

e “Relentless Growth Trend”—As a 

up, chemicals exhibit what Dr. 
Roland P. Soule, a chemical engineer 
and investment consultan. calls a 
steady relentless trend of growth. Tex- 
tiles provide one example. Chemicals 
began to serve textiles in the making of 
dyestuffs. Now there are not only 
chemical dyes, but also chemical finish- 
ing and processing agents, and chemical 
fibers that have moved into the markets 
for natural fibers, meanwhile creating 
new markets of their own. 

Discussing this trend, Dr. Soule ob- 
serves that it seems to promise, eventu- 
ally, important industrial weddings, as 
of textiles and plastics, fibers and plas- 
tics, plywood and stainless steel, and, 
from such combinations, an impetus for 
the future development of some of the 
less sprightly industries, such as textiles 
and building materials. 

@ Research avetinenk-Tho investi 
public seems to approve the chemica 
companies’ heavy outlays for research, 
from 15 to 20 times as much, in pro- 
rtion to sales volume, as the average 
v. S. manufacturer pays for research. 


One madying factor is that success- 
ful research always benefits the consum- 


ing public, but not necessarily the 
stockholder. Every producer has to con- 


sider that improvement through re- 
search, his own and his competitors’, 
may mean lower unit prices, con- 
sequently diminishing returns on long- 
established products. It is significant 
that most chemical companies stress the 
kind of research that results in new 
products, over the kind that merely aims 
to maintain existing standards or extend 
the usefulness of existing products. 
They are reaching out for new methods, 
new products, and new markets. 

e@ War Impetus—Although the first 
American chemical company was 
founded over 300 years ago (by John 
Winthrop, Jr., in 1635), chemicals 
didn’t begin to be important to this 
country, industrially, until after the first 
World War — about 30 years ago. 
There is no indication that chemicals’ 
long-term growth is approaching the 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Copies of this Report to Execu- 
tives will be available in reprint 
form. Single copies will be mailed 
to Business Week readers upon 
request without charge. Addi- 
tional copies will be billed at the 
rate of 20¢ apiece. On orders of 
eleven or more, quantity prices 
will be quoted. Orders should be 
addressed to Willard Chevalier, 
Publisher, Business Week, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. If checks are sent, they 
should be made payable to Busi- 
ness Week. ~ 


end of its cycle, “ar ag the feeling that 
total output probably will be cut down 
at the end of this war. 

Defining the chemical industry in its 
limited sense, without “allied products” 
or “chemical process industries,” U. S. 
eyo ps in 1939 totaled about $790,- 

00,000, according to Bureau of Census 
figures. This was less than the 1939 
gross sales of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
or U. S. Steel, both of which exceeded 
$900,000,000, and only about 60% of 
the 1939 gross sales of General Motors. 
@ Five Years Later—In 1944, according 
to unofficial estimates, chemicals pro- 
ducti.n, under the same limited defini- 
tion, will approximate $2,325,000,000, 
exceeding that of Standard Oil or U. S. 
Steel, but more than $1,000,000,000 
under that of General. Motors. 

If chemicals production is taken to 
include allied products such as rayon, 
cellophane, nylon, a varnishes, 
lacquers, plastics and plastic products, 
drugs, cosmetics, fertilizers, glass, naval 
stores, insecticides, soap and glycerin, 


and printing inks, the total this yea, 
estimated at approximately $8 (4 
000,000. This does not include mij 
explosives, on which no estimates , 
available. : 
Relatively speaking, then, chem, 
constitute a small industry, yet its ex 
ings are topped only by those of 
petroleum, stone-clay-glass, and autoy 
bile groups. 
@ Highest Market Value—The nay, 
value of chemical stocks listed on ¢ 
New York Stock Exchange tops 
market value of all other groups. In 
statement based on Oct. 31 yalyg 
chemicals’ market value totaled $6,33 
262,764, according to exchange taby 
tions. Next in line were petroley 
$6,045,812,783; automobiles, $4.63 
260,369; railroads, $4,226,556,25 
communications, $3,912,039,958; ay 
food, $3,481,760,483.° Retail mercha 
dising was just below $3,000,000, 
no other group was above that figu 
e From er Fields—From ano 
point of view, chemicals constantly g 
new competition from their custom 
in other industries. Chemical compan 
traditionally don’t go out of their w 
to compete directly with each other 
the same markets, but one nonchemic 
manufacturer after another has be 
exploring the possibilities of produci 
his own basic chemicals, and of conve 
ing waste into useful chemical produ 
The big oil companies are maki 
butadiene, styrene, aeohols, and an if 
pressive new group of chemical int 
mediates, many of them in tank< 
quantities. Rubber companies, of nec 
sity, have become large chemical pt 
ducers, and they have been expand 
into plastics and other lines. 
Rather than fight against this tre 
the old-line chemical companies pro 
ably will expand their tonnage mark 
by continuing to develop new produg 
of their own, and by promoting mo 
combinations of their established pri 
ucts with other materials. 
@ Double Role—Large manufactur 
seem to be placing increased emph: 
on a functional combination of 1 
various technologies, chemistry, ¢ 
neering in its various branches, physi 
and dynamics, into one all-inclus 
technology, “functional engineering 
which aims at efficient and profits 
service to the ultimate consumer, rat! 
than toward the extension of mati 
for any one product or material. 
To accelerate the existing tenden 
toward industrial change, the chemi 
may play a double role: as catalys 
promoting the transformation of ‘ 
materials into new, and as solvents, 4 
solving and fusing into their owe ! 
elements of various other industries. 
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ng md 
ed pri Out of the coastal lowlands of the Gulf South go hundreds of millions of pounds of 


factur rice annually ...in Lend-Lease shipments to help fill the dinner plates of the hungry peoples. 


we 7 Basic crop of this prosperous region, rice stands No. 1 among all mankind’s foods in 
or w 

y, quantity consumed, That, plus availability of Natural Gas fuel and trained, 
phys 


nls loyal workmen, is a challenge to incoming food industries when the war is won and 


veering the Gulf South Cradle of Victory is again the Land of Industrial Opportunity. 
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ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER, 
iTS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


ITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
OR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, Sen Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received 
Beton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jeckson, Miss. 
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WELSBACH 


ENGINEERING and MANAGEMENT 


CORPORATION 
1500 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2 


A phases of GAS and ELECTRIC 
UTILITY MANAGEMENT, 


Getissacn)) CONSTRUCTION 


s 
e manufacturing of air- 
craft parts will be avail- 
able for the production 
and development of post- 
war products. 
Inquiries will 
t attention. 


receive 


tnt 


LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEW TOWN. Bucks County. PENNA 


WITH A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 4 usual size ~ easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 

FULLY GUARANTEED 
Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes,,and prices today. 


(Mw Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 
Wis 


534 N. 22nd St.. Milwaukee 3 


MARKETING 


Unique Survey 


Commerce Dept. and pri- 
vate research agency check 
drugstore sales. Government's 
estimates are found accurate. 


Collaboration between the Com- 

merce Dept.’s Bureau of Foreign & Do- 
mestic Commerce and A. C. Nielsen 
Co., private market research agency, 
has resulted in detailed information on 
the wartime sales performance of drug- 
stores. 
@ All Stores Checked—By using files of 
the Treasury Dept.’s Bureau of Narcot- 
ics—which maintains a registry of all 
U. S. drugstores—Commerce and Niel- 
sen were able to get an intercensal sales 
record, broken down by regions, by city 
sizes, and by size and type of store 
(chain or independent). 

Commerce will use the survey as a 
check on its regular estimate of retail 
sales, derived by sampling and by 
weighting of total sales reports from 
sales-tax states. The survey iin obvious 


benefits for Nielsen which is _ best 


THE WORST OF ALL! 


Last week the cigarette shortage 
reached headline proportions as sup- 
plies in some sections neared the van- 
ishing point. In a Chicago store a 
counter placard in eight languages 
(above left) typified the shortage, and 
in New York, Herman Oriel (above- 
right) was overjoyed to bid in—at 
OPA price ceilings—876 cartons at a 
state tax sale. He cheerfully explained 


known for its long-established 

drug indexes. 

e Will Be Revised—The san 
which Nielsen’s drug index 

must be periodically revised ti 

to changes in total sales patte 
current survey will form the 

such a revision, which otherwise woyj 
have to wait until the time for anoth 
over-all census of distribution (the },, 
of these was held in 1939). 

The Commerce Dept. takes a bo 
on the narrow discrepancy between j 
previous estimate of 1943 drugstoy 
sales and that derived by the new s i 
vey. Commerce’s regular estimat 
placed 1943 sales at $2,746,000,000 
e@ Same for Chains—The surye, 
this to what Commerce considers th 
more accurate figure of $2,585,000,0\ 
Both estimates give the same results f 
chain store sales—$654,000,000, Th 
difference lies in a lowering of the est 
mate for independent sales. 

Commerce’s preliminary estimate ; 
1944 drugstore sales, using its regul; 
techniques, is $2,900,000,000. By th 
new method, it is $2,800,000,000. 

@ Independents Gain More—The su 
vey shows that chain store outle 
accounted for 25.4% of total drugstoy 


correct 


that he would lose $50 in handlix 
expenses, cheap customer goodwill i 
surance under the circumstances. At 
postoffice auction—without ceiling 
—in Chicago, a Walgreen chain buy 
paid about 41¢ a pack for 218 ca 
tons, but publicity dividends ou 
weighed merchandising loss. Wa 
green’s big sale, plus the stunt ¢ 
moving the stock by armored truck 
kept the chain’s name in every cditidl 
of most Chicago papers for three day§ 
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DRY'NG PENICILLIN 48 TIMES FASTER BY ELECTRONIC HEAT 


RCA System Reduces Production Time; Saves Factory Space; Cuts Cost 


I} tatime when penicillin is needed 
fast, RCA engineers have 
developed & new electronic system 
for the bulk reduction of purified 
penicillin solution. Conventional 
“freeze drying” takes 24 hours to 

2 bog perform this step; the new RCA 
een jf method does it in 30 minutes — 

“BB 4 times faster! 


rugstor 


icw Sul 


wou 
inoth 
the Jas 


E. R. Squibb and Sons, manufac- 
stimat turing chemists to the medical pro- 
000. Tc sion, worked closely with RCA 
“OTTCCURE «. developing the new process. The 
“is til initial RCA 2000-watt electronic 
tg generator and associated equipment 
OR chown at right) at the Squibb 
Th penicillin plant, New Brunswick, 
'¢ CU J, can concentrate in 24 hours 
enough penicillin solution to treat 
Nate OME (00 patients requiring 500,000 
Oxford units each. 


ults fi 


Squibb scientists disclosed that 
additional advantages of electronic 
| heat include: 


outlef 

ugstor 

1, Savings of one ton of dry ice— 
$65—per day. 

2, Large savings in initial plant 
investment compared with for- 

mer process. 


3, Reduction of floor space by 90%. 


4, Reduction of maintenance by 
eliminating freezing apparatus 
and high-vacuum pumps. 


5. Smoother flow of production 
with less chance of shut-downs 
due to mechanical difficulties. 


Electronic heat is used to “boil’’ the 
purified penicillin solution at 50° F. 
at low pressure. High-frequency 


ndlin 
will i 
s, At 
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| buve 
8 cas 
Ss (OU 
Wa 
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Me 


electric current —generated by elec- 
tron tubes—is passed through the 
solution in the lowest bulb, causing 
it toevaporate into the upper bulbs, 
at about 2 quarts per hour. 


This is one of many applications 
of electronic heat to difficult prob- 
Jems. If you have a possible appli- 
cation for electronic heat—or some 
other electronic process—write us 
about it. Our tube application engi- 
neers will help you, or put you in 
touch with a manufacturer who can. 
Address: RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA, Commercial Engineering 
Section, Dept. 62-17B, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 


Remember, the Magic Brain of all 
electronic equipment is a Tube — 
and the fountain-head of modern 
Tube development is RCA. 


High-frequency current, gen- 
erated by electron tubes, is 
passed through purified peni- 
cillin solution in bottom bulb. 


Mm | RADIO CORPORATION 


sales in 1943, a small decline f;... 4 
1939 figure of 25.6%. But, on ti, 
average, the gain in sales per st: re di. 
ing the war-boom years wa Much 
smaller for chains than for inccpeng. 
ents (box, page 93). This is p:itly a. 
counted for by the much heavier jy¢,. 
tality among independents and }y the 
fact that the average independent, bein, 
only one-fourth as large as the average 
chain outlet, had more room to grow jn 

Average 1943 sales per store for ql 

chain outlets were significantly highe; 
than the sales of just those outles 
which were in business continuoys) 
from 1939 through 1943. This ing). 
cates that, with wartime shortages of 
materials and manpower, the chains 
carefully placed new outlets in locations 
calculated to bring in the biggest reve. 
nue. Independents, likewise, showed 
heavy sales gains for new storcs. 
e@ Skimming the Cream—Even during 
a period when more drugstores were 
dying than were being bom, there was 
an increase in the number of chain 
outlets in those areas of the country 
which were skimming the cream of the 
wartime sales boom. 

There was a jump of 7.1% in the 
number of chain store outlets in the 
Southeast (where total drugstore sales 
rose 77% between 1939 and 1943 and 
where chain sales race 100%). Chain 
increased their outlets in the South. 
west and the east central states, aly 
regions with heavy sales gains. 

On the Pacific Coast, however, whicli 

experienced the biggest sales gain of 
all—94%—there was a small decline in 
the number of chain outlets. 
e New York, Chicago Lag—By con- 
trast, the pattern of mortality among 
independents shows little correlation 
with regional sales gains. Both chains 
and independents closed many doors in 
metropolitan New York and Chicago 
where sales gains lagged behind the 
rest of the country. 

The largest sales gains were chalked 

up by the smallest independents in the 
smallest towns. Independents in me: 
dium-sized cities (50,000 to 500,000 
population) fared better, however, than 
those in small cities (5,000 to 50,00 
population). With New York and Chi: 
cago counted out, both independent 
and chains made the best showing 
metropolitan cities. While the smallest 
independents gained most, the revers 
was true of the chains. 
@ Net Decline—While total drugstore 
sales were 66% higher in 1943 than 0 
1939, wartime attrition resulted in! 
net decline of 4,037 individual stor 
during this period (5,238 deaths, mins 
1,201 births). 

Over 88% of the net closings wet 
of the smallest stores (less than $7! 
000 annual volume)—and virtually al 
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Drugstore Sales Spiral During War 


The Commerce-Nielsen drugstore 
survey shows that while sales per 
store have climbed steeply during the 
war for both chains and independents, 
the increase has been markedly 
ereatcr for independents than for 
chains: 

Average Sales of Drugstores 

% 
Increase 
1939* 1943* 1939-43 

4 chain drugstores... 97 160 65 
Chains 4n business con- 
tinually, 1939-43 .... 
All independent drug- 


Independents in  busi- 
ness continually, 1939- 


” © Thousands of dollars. 


Wartime sales performances of 
both chains and independents show 
interesting regional variations: 


Sales of Retail Drugstores by Regions 
% Increase, 1939-1943 
Inde- 
Total Chain pendent 
a ee eee 66 64 66 
New England 


Metropolitan 


Middle Atlantic 

East Central 
Metropolitan Chicago. 
West Central......... 
Southeast 

Southwest 

Pacific 


The regional sales performance is 
partially explained by the vital sta- 


tistics which show the net change in 
the number of individual chain and 
independent stores during the war 
years: 
Number of Drugstores by Regions 
° Change 1939-43 
Chain 


Independent 
—0.6 7.5 


U. S.. Oe ee 
New England 
Metropolitan 

York 
Middle Atlantic....... 
meee QGéatedl... si... 0 
Metropolitan Chicago. 
West 
Southeast 
Southwest 5. 6.9 
BNE Saiewicic cede 9.0 


Camteeie soesa's's 


The rate of sales gains for both 
chains and independents shows sig- 
nificant variations by size of city, 
and by size of store: 


% Increase 1939-43 in Average Sales per 
Store by Size of City 
Independents Chains 
Under 5,000 87 ‘le 
5,000-49,999 76 65 
50,000-499,999 81 66 
500,000 and over 73 63 
500,000 and over, excluding 
New York and Chicago. 87 72 


Sales by Size of Store 
°*, Increase, 1939-43 
Average Sales Total Sales 
Independents 
Under $20,000..... 
$20,000-$50,000 ... 
Over $50,000 
Chains 
Under $100,000.... 
Over $100,000..... 


100 ral 


of these were independents. Since these 
accounted for 58% of all stores, nu- 
merically, in 1939, the heavy increases 
in sales per store for the smallest inde- 
pendents obviously are affected by the 
mortality statistics. 

¢Narcotics Bureau Aids—~Commerce 
and Nielsen obtained from the Narcot- 
ics Bureau the names of all drugstores 
hich have gone out of business since 
1939, and the sales of these were de- 
lucted from total drugstore sales as 
reported in the 1939 census 

Sales of stores continuously in busi- 
ness from 1939 through 1943 were then 
btained through a sample of 4,000 
stores. In addition to the Census Bu- 
peau’s fe co monthly sample of 1,480 
independent stores, Nielsen sampled 
1,000 ind dents and 1,500 indi- 
idual chain store outlets. 

Stores entering business since 1939 
were covered by a blanket question- 
naire on which the survey drew a 
53% response, which was weighted to 
give total sales. 
¢ Unusual Tie-Up—Collaboration of 
the type found in this survey between 
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a government agency and a _ private 
business is unusual, and the joint proj- 
ect probably will be counted a feather 
in Nielsen’s cap. Nielsen and Com- 
merce are exploiting the results of the 
survey jointly. 

A detailed report of their findings 
may be had by writing to the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or A. C. Niel- 
sen Co., 2101 Howard St., Chicago, 
Ml. 


TIRE MARKETING TIE-UP 


Sinclair Refining Co. and the Good- | 


year Tire & Rubber Co. have an- 
nounced an agreement whereby Sin- 
clair filling stations (9,800 before the 
war) will market Goodyear tires, tubes, 
batteries, and other accessories. Obvi- 
ous advantage, in addition to mass 
volume sales, is the leverage this will 
give Goodyear in competition with priv- 
ate brand tires, which claimed 34% of 
the total renewal business in 1941. 
Goodyear has prepared sample display 
units to assist the filling station operator 
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PACKAGER CUTS 
COSTS 50% 


PAcKAGERS all over the 
country are finding that 
paper bags, if closed by 
the Union Special DUBL- 
TAPE Sewed Closure, 
make ideal consumes 
packages for everything 
from dog food to coffee. 
Attractive appearance, 
ease of opening and se- 
curity of closure are liked 
by consumer and retailer. 
The low cost of producing 
the closure with Union 
Special sewing heads, 
high output and ease of 
operation put this method 
in a class by itself. One 
user reports cutting his 
packing costs 50%! 


It’s worth looking into. 
Write today. 


NEW BULLETIN NO. 100 


Describes the Dubl-Tape clos- 
ure and machine for produc- 
ing it. Includes installation 
photos and reports of users. 
Ask for a copy. 


Tiphiowy peice! 


408 N. Fronklin St. © Chicago 10, IIlinois 
Sales and Service All Over the World 


WANTED... SEMI-PORCELAIN | 


To LOCATE a 


to SERVE the SOUTH 


POTENTIAL 


finished ware oY 


growing. 


MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBU- 
TION COSTS: Substantial savings, 
placing such a manufacturer in a 
most advantageous competitive po- 
sition, are indicated. 


RAW MATERIALS: North Carolina 
leads America in the production of 
primary kaolin and feldspar. High 
grade quartz (it was selected be- 
cause of its superior quality for the 
manufacture of the world’s largest 
observatory telescope lens) is 
abundant in North Carolina. 


LABOR: North Carolina labor is 
noted for its adaptability. Typical 
of the experience of manufacturers 
who have moved their plants to 
North Carolina is that of the new- 
comer who wrote,“/t was necessary 
Sor us to employ inexperienced people 
_ and train them, We found that these 
people were easily 
trained and show- 


ed a high degree 


MARKET: Thous 


NERWARE MANUFACTURER... 


PLANT IN NORTH CAROLINA 


EASTERN STATES 


ands of tons of 


ear with the demand 


of enthusiasm and interest in their | 
work. They have proved to be efficient | | 
workmen, steady and reliable. We | 
have had practically no absentee prob- | 


lem. All our workers are exceptionally 
loyal and vitally interested in the wel= 


fare ofour company and organization.” | 


TAXES: A sound and stable tax | 


structure, 


TRANSPORTATION: Raw materi- 


eastern area is adequately served, 


by rail and truck, from North | 
Carolina, Substantial savings in| 


freight will be reflected in distri- 
bution costs. 


Write today for information on the | 
. *-* y . 
potentialities of dinnerware manufacture | 


in North Carolina. Address Commerce || + . E Ney 
“ee ~ | papers recognized the claim of Ne 
end Industry Division, 3254 Depart- | York’s Electrolux Corp., which raceé 


ment of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


| department 


ae... 


| among eight with WPB permits 


NORTH CAROLINA 


| manufacture vacuum cleaners. 


in merchandising the access: 
it is hoped will comprise 10 
of his total business. 

The 166,000 filling stat 
about the same number of 
line outlets) which have ren 
business have learned about 
dising a variety of goods durin 


(BW—Jan.1’44,p88). 


CITY STORES EXPANDS 
Purchase of R. H. White ¢ 


store, from 
Filene’s Sons Co. was anno: 


| week by City Stores Co., i: 
| transaction involving many 1 

| dollars.” 
| proval by Filene stockholde: 


The deal is subj 


10. City Stores, which ha it 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, \femphis 
Louisville, and Birmingham, ainounce 
that addition of the Boston st 
increase their estimated 

volume from $80,000,000 to S9 
000 a year. 


/ 
. 


_—-scnaetnseenssimeenes = 


AND NO FOOT IN THE DOOR 


| Vacuum cleaners, produced under 


als are close by. The entire South- | War Production Board spot author 


izations, went back on the market 
last week under the spotlight of pub 
licity. In Cleveland, Walter Voight 
(right), United) Vacuum Cleans! 


| Stores’ general manager, got credit 1 


afternoon editions for the first cleaner 
delivery since March, 1943, Morning 


to fill the order of another Clevclané 


housewife. The two companies at 
t 
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IN ICEBOATING ---IN PROCESS CONTROL 


With sails filled, — racing over the ice at lightning speed, — no need to 
emphasize the need for “‘continuous balance’’ here! 


A NEW Manufacturing processes responsible for meeting the demands of the war 
effort require the same instantaneous corrective action at the first sign of 
PRINCIPLE IN process unbalance. 
INSTRUMENTATION The Brown ElectroniK Potentiometer, operating on the ‘‘continuous 
YOR balance’’ electronic principle, brings to industry the ability to detect and 


aid then correct, in split-second time, any loss of balance in temperature 
thor processing, be the product high-octane gasoline, food stuffs or one of the 
BROWN hemical marvels of the post-war world. 

arket che els of the po oO 

pub Tomorrow’s reconversion will pose many a problem for the busy executive. 
ight Let a Brown engineer tell you where the Brown ElectroniK can help, if 
anet POTENTIOMETER temperature measurement or control is involved. Offices in most industrial 
centers, — just pick up the telephone. The Brown Instrument Company, a 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 4525 Wayne Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
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Nien dats : " LISTEN . . . The Blue Jacket Choir with Danny O'Neil ; every Sunday 11:05 to 11:30 A. M., Eastern War Time, C. B.S. 
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OPERATES On 
“CONTINUOUS BALANCE” PRINCIPLE 
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Empire Builder II 


Great Northern’s plan for 
streamliner to Seattle is a bold 
bid for traffic which Milwaukee 
and N.P. are expected to match. 


Great Northern Ry., recently loom- 

ing large in Wall Street news and com- 
ment because of its successful $100,- 
000,000 refinancing program, resently 
the subject of conjecture over the possi- 
bility of increasing its dividend rate 
from $2 a year, hit the news columns 
again last week with announcement it 
will be the first northern §transconti- 
nental line to offer Chicago-Seattle 
streamliner passenger service (BW— 
Noy.18'44,p10). 
@ Save Half a Day—Still a year or more 
from fruition, the new program will 
cost $7,000,000 for five new trains, cut 
to 45 hr. the present running time of 
58 hr., 45 min., over the 2,192-mile 
route from Chicago to Seattle—a time 
saving of more than half a day. 

Chus the Great Northern appears to 
have taken a long lead over its two com- 
petitors, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and the Northern Pa- 
cific, for rail passenger traffic traveling 


to and from the Pacific Northwest. 
e Others to Follow?—That the other 
two will follow suit appears inevitable. 
The Northern Pacific, “related” to the 
Great Northern through their joint 
ownership of the Burlington Lines, is 
known to have plans under way for 
similar service. ‘The Milwaukee road 
thus far has remained mum. 

Geared to run as high as 90 m.p.h., 
the new streamliner will be powered by 
4,000-hp. diesel-electrics of the Elec- 
tro-Motive Corp. The eleven-car trains, 
to be built by Pullman-Standard, will 
accommodate 300 persons, have a bag- 
gage-mail car, four ultramodern coaches, 
grill-buffet car, dining car, three sleep- 
ers with all types of accommodations, 
and observation-lounge car. Innova- 
tion will be four-wheel trucks on cars 
in place of the conventional six. Total 
weight will be 624 tons against 809 
for present train of same capacity. The 
trains will be built as soon as materials 
are released by WPB. 

@ Empire Builder—The new train will 
bear the same name as the line’s pres- 
ent crack transcontinental train—Em- 
pire Builder—after the title long. held 
by the fabulous James Jerome Hill, the 
road’s founder, one-time joint owner 
with J. P. Morgan of the Northern Pa- 
cific, and the man who, with Morgan, 
brought the Burlington under joint 


Great Northern’s Empire Builder rolls through Marias pass, lowest rail crossing 
of the Continental Divide and potential time-saver for streamliner schedules. 
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James J. Hill founded the Great 
Northern Ry., provided it witli the 
easiest route to the Pacific Nort!iwest. 


and christened its best-knowi train. 


G. N. & N. P. ownership in a wild 
stock market fight against Edward H. 
Harriman of the Union Pacific. 

While this is not the first time that 

plans for fast Chicago-Seattle rail sery- 
ice have been broached, it does mark 
one of the first instances in which the 
three northern transcontinentals (Ni 
1, No. 2, No. 3 on map, page 98 
have failed to collaborate. 
@Same Run, Same Time—Onc ecvi- 
dence of collaboration is that the three 
roads’ crack trains make the Chicago- 
Seattle run in the same elapsed time, 
even though the N.P. route is 140 mi. 
longer than those of the other two. 
(Mitigating factor here is that the two 
shorter lines cannot set up schedules to 
take advantage of mileage savings; to do 
so would’be to land their crack trains at 
destination before dawn, when passen- 
gers wouldn’t want to get off anyhow. In 
order to arrive in Seattle on the mom- 
ing of the third day, all three roads 
have trains leaving Chicago at night- 
tthe G.N. and the Milwaukee using 
Burlington tracks as far as the win 
Cities, their eastern terminuses. The 
140-mi. saving, however, may count 
heavily when streamliners are cutting 
half a day’s time from schedules.) 

Several years ago it was reported that 
Great Northern, which also has the 
lowest pass over the Continental Di- 
vide north of the Southern Pacific's 
crossing, was planning to reduce its run- 
1ing time about seven hours. Railroad 
men will give no confirmation, but 't 
presumed that G.N. was persuade: 
drop the plan. Why, no one will sa 
@ Pool Idea Dropped—Another 
originating in Seattle, called for a 00 
service, G.N, would handle a new ;pc 
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The statement, “It’s a great organization to work for” is 


It | Sg a g£ -_ e at a dividend-paying statement. 


It’s a statement which attracts the best talent; the 


. ” ie 
_ competent workmen; the ambitious young men. 
organization | 
There are many reasons for this commendation. 
Among them is not only consideration for the present 


'k 1 
50 wo rk fo sty welfare of employees, but also consideration for their 


future welfare. 


A pension plan helps to instill in employees the feeling: “This is a great organization 
to work for.” Older employees, certain of the future because of the com- 
bined benefits of pensions and social security, work with full energy up to their 
retirement. Younger employees, seeing opportunities ahead for advancement, 
put their best efforts into their jobs. Your organization stays young in years. But what 
is more important, it stays young in spirit. ’ 


In setting up a pension plan, the John Hancock Company offers you within 
certain limits the privilege of purchasing either individual 
policies or group annuities. It also places at your disposal the benefit 
of its eighty years experience in keeping promises through all of life’s 
uncertainties—an experience which includes periods of prosperity 
and depression and all sorts of unexpected events. 


In the preparation of proposals we would be glad 
> work in conjunction with the trust officer of your bank, 
if you wish. For further information, get in touch with 
the John Hancock agent in your locality, or write 


to the Home Office of this Company. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Bostonm, MASSACnusEtTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


cial train from Seattle to Spokane, the 
Milwaukee from Spokane to Sapping- 
ton, Mont., N.P. from there to Fargo, 
N. D., G.N. again from Fargo to St. 
Paul, and the Milwaukee the rest of the 
way into Chicago. 

The route would cut 50 mi. from the 


=—_ 
Single Track Double Track 
. Great Northern 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Poul & Porific 
Northern Pacific 
Union Pacific 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Southern Pacific 
. Western Pacific 
. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
. Chicago & North Western 
. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
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War freight today is moving toward 
the West Coast in the largest quan- 
tity in history, and with the end of 
the European war the volume is cer- 
tain to be stepped up still further. 
Goods bound from the Middle West 
to the Pacific can travel bv a variety 
of routes, of which the major ones 
are shown above. For instance, it can 
cover the whole distance from Chi- 
cago on the Santa Fe (6), or it can 


shortest one-line route, and would hit 
most of the major cities served by any 
of them. But the G.N. and the N.P., 
particularly, were cool to the idea, for 
it meant that the Milwaukee would be 
handling the run over the heaviest 
traffic section between Chicago and the 


Twin Cities—which might » {ec 
prestige, if nothing else. 
shortest possible route, » ; y, 
mileage equally divided. \. ‘hin 
of the idea. . 
Another plan—born, 1: 
depression-curtailed rail t 


go as far as Denver on the Burlington 
(9), to Salt Lake City on the Rio 
Grande (5), and the rest of the way 
via Western Pacific (8). Again, it 
might move via the Milwaukee (2), 
on a single through route, or on a 
split route to Tucumcari, N. M., on 
the Rock Island (11), from there by 
Southern Pacific (7). But on any 
routing it must pass over one of just 
seven lines across the Rockies (white 


9 Re agg Bs 2% F Sp PK 


section on map), and every one of 
seven has stretches of single track 10 
Partial easing of this bottleneck! 
been accomplished by coordination 
freight routing for all roads thro 
one office (BW—Dec.11’43,p29) 
by the use of centralized traffic com 
(BW—Nov.11'44,p42). But even mt 
energetic steps must be taken if freg 
for a full-scale war against Japan 5 
be handled successfully. 
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‘The greatest service... 
to the greatest number” 


By C. BEDELL MONRO President, PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES 


PCA is proud to have been a pioneer in a phase of 
commercial aviation on which tomorrow's concept 
of air transportation is predicted: a concept recog- 
nizing that aviation can grow and offer its greatest 
public service as it begins to serve the greatest num- 
ber of people. 

In that peaceful postwar era for which so many 


Americans are already planning, we shall see the 
dawn of a new transportation age, in which the air- 
plane will bring new, vastly improved services and 
dozens of new travel comforts to those sections of 
our country where the greater part of our people 
live and have need for them. To the furtherance of 
this program of service, our Company is dedicated. 


READY: Tomorrow’s airliners will 
have AiResearch “comfort-protection” 


N TODAY’s great headline-maker, the B-29 Super- 
fortress, there’s good news for peacetime air 


Many postwar airliners will have the same devices 
perfected by AiResearch to seal a “low altitude” 
inside a cabin. These will keep you in constant 
comfort— from airport to airport—even when your 
plane flies 35,000 feet high or more! 


e of , 
chia travel. It's news of the smoother, faster route she Also for your comfort, there will be AiResearch 
eck flies — high through the substratosphere. control systems to provide “just-right” warmth and 
The B-29’s pressurized cabin, which makes it pos- to keep the cabin free of smoke and odor. 
sible to fly at great altitudes through thin sub-zero air, AiResearch has still other wonder-working devices 
00) is tomorrow's AiResearch “comfort-protected” cabin. _ in store for you: ways to harness air, pressure and 


ADDY 


VISION OF 


temperature for easier, more pleasant living at home 
and work. AiResearch Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job” * 


Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems «© Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


LIGHT WEIGHT- — 


CAN IT REDUCE COSTS FOR 


YOU? 


Light weight with its important economies is one result of Pressed Steel Tank 
Company's more than 40 years of working with numerous metals. This experi- 
ence, together with volume manufacturing, assures the production of better 
products—products that last longer and reduce costs. 


@ Pressed Steel Tank Company’s 40-year-old experience is now being 
successfully applied in the production of seamless shells and shapes 
made from many of the recently developed high-strength alloys. 

By forming the shapes thru cold-drawing, considerable savings are 
made in time, money and material. The Hackney process consists of 
cupping from flat circular sheets or plates; cold-drawing to obtain 
the desired diameter and wall thickness. The finished products are 
heat-treated to assure the desired physical characteristics. Shells and 
shapes have been made with capacities as small as 1 quart and as 
large as 110 gallons. 


As a result of cold-drawing, many important war products have 
either been decreased in over-all weight, made stronger, improved 
in appearance, produced in faster time or have been assured of 
greater durability. Often there has been a combination of these and 
other vital advantages. 


Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 
General Offices and Factory: 1493 South 66th Street 


Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
CONTAINERS FOR GASES, ¢ 
LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


WHY MERGER FLOP? <p 


Jim Hill’s empire-build: \¢ py. 
ensities lived on in the 
e created or controlled loi.» aft. 

his death in 1916. . 

In 1927 managements .f th. 
Great Northern and the No:them 
Pacific proposed to merg. jnty 
the Great Northern Pacific \Vjth 
their control of the  Buriingto) 
and the Spokane, Portland & Se;. 
tle Ry., this would have | 
a 27,000-mile system, lon 
the world. 

But tremendous  oppositiog 
arose from shippers, froin the 
states served by the carricis, fro 
other railroads. After two year; 
work, the Interstate Coimerce 
Commission approved tlic plan, 
but with certain provisos, chief of 
which was that the combined sys. 
tem drop the Burlington. The 
two roads decided they couldn't 
comply with the ICC conditions 
and the plan was dropped in 193), 


Tmed 


st iq 


the roads to rotate a fast schedule, ea 
running such a train two days a we 


What to do on the seventh day wag 
poser. This idea was soon abandongmm help 
e Going It Alone—This time, Cregg gave 
Northern is setting out alone, it wou I 
seem. And many of the advantages gay mrt 
which it can capitalize can be tracqi ms 
back to Jim Hill, who pushed its trac On 
across the Great Plains states, throug vast 
and over the Rockies and Cascades i dus 
the Pacific. vele 
The N.P. had been built ten yea Chi 
when Hill completed his job in 1s Gn 
But he, Pe a lucky break, deve ¢F 
oped a shorter, easier route. em 
@ Hidden Pass—In 1889 Hill sent Joh me 
F. Stevens, Great Northern enginecgm the 
into the Rocky Mountains to lay og“ 
a route over the Continental Dividgm ! 
Stevens learned of a Blackfoot Indiagiy © 
legend concerning a hidden pass whic 19 
if it existed, would avoid turning ti 13 
railroad southward to cross the Divid 
The Blackfoot would not guide hig "° 
fearing evil spirits. So Stevens set ¢ he 
early in the winter from Havre, Mot ge 
with a Flathead Indian guide. |! be 
guide, according to the legend, sudden 
turned ill, but Stevens went on. Ii S 
followed three false passes, but final 
reached a wide valley little rescmbli 
a mountain pass and found him ® 
looking westward over lower mounts di 
ranges. He had found the legends : 
ass. 
A blizzard nearly prevented his 9% 
turning with the news, but he tramp ‘ 
in a circle all night and kept fr . 


freezing. A statue of Stevens in Mand 
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|< on the southern boundary of Gla- 
ict National Park, beside the GN. 
acks, now marks the spot of his dis- 
overy stevens later was chief engineer 
od gencral manager of the road. 
Nile-High Pass—Result of his discov- 
» is that the Great Northern’s high- 
¢ point is 5,213 ft. above sea level. 
orthern Pacific must climb to 6,256 
Milwaukee to 6,347 ft. 
‘Not far west of Marias pass, in Belton 
avon, Great Northern is completing 
| <1,500,000 rail-line rebuilding and 
imeling job which climaxes several 
ars’ work in eliminating curves and 
ducing grades—all of which will aid its 
treamliners. 
N.P.’s Improvements—Northern Paci- 
fc is undertaking similar work, spending 
1,250,000 for a tunnel near Bozeman, 
Mont., $750,000 to straighten curves, 
$7,500,000 on ballast, and $1,500,000 
on a locomotive shop at Livingston, 
Mont. 
And pointing further toward substan- 
tating conjectures that it, too, will 
unch a streamliner, is the just-com- 
pleted trip over the line made by the 
full board of directors. 
eBalm in Old Wound-—Seattle likes 
the idea of all three roads putting in 
treamliner service. It would give the 
city more speed trains than San Fran- 
cisco, its competitor down the coast. 
The Great Northern’s announcement 


don 
Gr 


t wou 


give Seattle when he brought his line 
to Puget Sound at Everett, 33 miles 
north, planning to make that the jump- 
ing-off point for an ocean route to the 
Orient. At Everett, too, he tapped the 
vast lumbering territory and fishing in- 
dustry along the sound. Hill did de- 
velop a steamship line to Japan and 
China, but it was separate from his 
Great Northern rail interests. 
¢ Passenger Traffic Soars—Great North- 
em’s passenger traffic has grown tre- 
mendously in the past four years, as has 
that of the other two northern trans- 
continentals. Its 1941 patronage was 
12.36% over 1940; 1942 was 54.03% 
over 1941; 1943 was 63.20% over 
1942; and the first half of 1944 was 
13.36% over the first half of 1943. 
Wiseacres see the streamliner an- 
nouncement as a calculated move to 
hold on to a lion’s share of the passen- 
gér business when war-stimulated travel 
begins to abate. 


5.P. UPS DIVIDEND 


The 75¢ mid-December dividend 
authorized by Southern Pacific Co.’s 
directors confirms Wall Street predic- 
tions (BW—Oct.28'44,p69) that the 
toad’s 1944 distribution to stockholders 
s qm would reach $2.50 a share, compared 
with 1943’s $2 and the 1942 $1 token- 
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helps ease the hurt that Jim Hill once | 


we can Ocol Pou~ For your 


ERIE RESISTOR 


Cus tom Molded 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


T is now possible to design and build 
molds for postwar plastic parts. While 
production of Erie Resistor Custom Mold 
ed Plastic articles for peacetime applica 
tions is limited, alert companies are now 
placing orders for postwar items, so that 
molds will be ready to run at full capacity 
when production restrictions are lifted 


Combining dimensional] accuracy 
with beauty and color, Erie Resistor's 
vast experience in the handling of intri 
cate multi-cavity or cam-action molds 
guarantees customer satisfaction. 


Our new bulletin contains a com- 
prehensive outline of our experience and 
facilities for engineering, molding, and 
finishing custom molded plastics. Write 
for your copy. 


Plastics Ditsion 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


the “lifestream” of 


INDUSTRY 


Wherever the wheels of industry turn, 
there must be power. With the modern 
trend toward higher and higher tem- 
peratures and pressures in power lines, 
new demands are continually imposed 
on flow control equipment. Powell 
Engineering is always ready with 
valves that are correctly designed to 
meet every new requirement. 


This class 900-pound cast steel, gear 
operated gate valve with welded bon- 
net, special by-pass and sediment and 
inspection cap is Powell’s answer to a 
specific problem in the power field. 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Dependable Valves Since 1846 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


POWER /.4 


LATEST DATA on the amazing NEW West 


THIS NEW 48-PAGE BOOK is crammed with latest information and sta- 
tistics about this fastest growing market of the Nation— in fact, four 
rich markets in one... 


With enormous industrial production, power supply unequalled, valu- 
able natural resources. 


This book shows that Metropolitan Oakland Area is at the very heart 
of this amazing NEW West. .. the most favored location for reaching 
and serving the Eleven Western States, the Orient, the World... by 
rail, by pegs Bs water, by truck...at low cost, in less time. 


Prepare now for postwar Western business. Get the facts, work up 
your specifications, select 
your Metropolitan Oakland 
Area site, beready to let con- 
tracts the day the war ends. 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET NOW! 


Metropolitan Oakland Area 
387 Chamber of C ce Building 
Oakland 12, California 


Alameda Albany 
Emeryville Hayward 
Oakland Piedmont 
San Leandro 
Rural Communities of Alameda County 


4505 


at its very heart! 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


payment which broke a ten-, 
dend-drought. 

Even more cheering to tl 
holders was the fact that S.P. 
called next month’s disburs< 
“quarterly dividend” after ha: 
viously attached the same “q, 
label to the 50¢ payments of | 
(when 25¢ “extra” was also p 
September. 

This strongly indicates to tl 
that (though the board didn’t 
month’s disbursement a “regu 
dend) actually the yearly divid 
has been upped fo $3 and t 
will use the new 75¢ quarter! 

a basis for its future dividend 
tions. 

Since $3 a share would nece 
outgo of over $11,300,000 
yearly, some rail analysts wond 
new rate means that the manage 
has about finished its _— 
retirement program of recen 
made possible by the system’s large y 
time earnings. 


BIG BOARD SEATS DOWN 


Wall Street has been pretty; chipper 
over the gradual rise in value of Ney 
York Stock Exchange memberships since 
1942 (BW—Mar.25’44,p83). Last week 
the optimism dimmed when it saw the 
sale of a seat chalked up at only $60. 
000, or some 20% less than the $74- 
000 six-year high registered a few wee 
earlier. 

Brokerage circles generally don’t at 
tribute this sharp drop to any specia 
fears that trading volume or prices on 
the exchange will fall sharply over the 
near term. 

Instead, they blame the decline o1 
the widespread feeling of caution in the 
financial district engendered by the im 
plications of greater control over floor 
trading. This feeling has been height 
ened by the recent ruling that all mem- 
bers of the exchange and their firms 
must submit weekly reports in detail 
covering all deals in listed securities 
made for their own account (BW- 


| Nov.18"44,p85). 


OLIN-WESTERN MERGER 


One of the country’s largest mum 
tions manufacturers, Western Cart 
ridge Co. (BW—Mar.25’44,p32), wil 
merge with Olin Corp. under terms ot 
an agreement yet to be approved 
Western’s stockholders. The consol 
dated company, Olin Industries, |nc 
will issue 155,624 preferred shares and 
2,130,000 common shares in exchange 
for outstanding shares of Western an¢ 
Olin Corp,, both of which are oper 
ated by Franklin W, Olin and his two 


sons, 
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= Imagine a world airline with 


those 20 new Martin Mars Transports! ‘ 


Yes, just imagine an airline 
equipped with 20 huge Mars flying 
boats like those now being built for 
the U. S. Navy! World’s largest 
planes, they weigh 82 tons, ten tons 
more than the original Mars. 
World’s safest overocean aircraft, 
they can take off or land at sea. 
World’s most efficient planes, they 
will operate at the unbelievably 
low cost of 10 cents per ton mile! 


What 20 Martin Mars Could Do 


Operating as a fleet of luxury liners, 
20 Mars transports could afford 
complete living facilities for 1600 
passengers on non-stop flights of 
24 hours duration. As cargo ships, 
they could rush 400 tons of freight 
‘0 any spot on earth in 3 days or 
less. And as mail carriers they 
could speed 20 million letters to 
Europe in a few hours. Supreme in 


the skies, these great aircraft are 
opening anew erain transportation! 


Tested And Proven 


No untried, visionary design, the 
Mars type has been tested and 
proven in grueling wartime service 
with the Navy. Victory will find 
Mars production lines fully 
manned and tooled to assure 
prompt delivery and minimum pro- 
duction costs. No wonder Martin 
Mars transports are known as, 


“the answer to an airline’s prayer! 


THe GLENN L. Martin Company, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


THE GLENN L, MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY—-OMAB4G 


AIRCRAFT 
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Just How Big Are The 
New Mars Transports? 


If stood on one wing, the Mars’ 
other wingtip would tower 200 
feet into the air . . ; as high as 
a 20-story building. 


Mars’ wings are so thick that 
crew members can enter them 
to service engines while in 
flight. 


These Mars transports each 
have a cubic content equivalent 
to a 14 to 16 room mansion. 


Each Mars contains 1% million 
rivets—4% miles of wiring— 
% of a mile of piping—18 inter- 
plane phones. 


When fully fueled, these ships 
carry a tank-car of gasoline for 
their 4 huge engines. 


LABOR 


Jobs for Veterans 


Auto industry’s plans for put- 
ing ex-servicemen to work are 
focusing attention on industry- 
labor contest for soldiers’ favor. 


Jockeying for position in a fight be- 

tween industry and‘labor for the favor 
and support of the nation’s 12,000,000 
servicemen is nearing an end, and the 
first phase of the campaign itself will 
begin as companies and unions get 
down to the serious business of negoti- 
ating new contracts. 
@ Programs in Autos—In rapid order last 
week the Big Three of the automobile 
industry Br ge plans for the re-em- 
ployment of veterans, and two major 
labor unions in the industry countered 
with their programs. 

The three proposals by the manufac- 
turers, closely timed and coming after 
a series of discussions by industrial 
labor relations men, were widely inter- 
preted as trial balloons to test public— 
and labor—opinion on just how far the 
nation’s plants can go in hiring veterans 
and in exempting them from the sen- 
iority clauses in labor contracts. 

@ How They Compare—The proposals 
differed sharply: 

Ford Motor Co, would give nonem- 
ployee veterans seniority over all non- 
veteran employees of the company in 
hiring and laying off of workers. 

General Motors at its own option 
would give nonemployee veterans pref- 
erence over all nonveteran employees 
hired after May 1, 1940. 

Chrysler Motor Co. would give non- 

employee veterans simple seniority over 
nonveteran employees based on their 
tenure of war service. 
e Superseniority at Ford—All three 
would recognize the right of employee 
veterans to their old jobs or jobs of 
equal pay and seniority, and would al- 
low accumulated seniority for service 
time. Ford would go further, to permit 
superseniority for its former employees 
on their return from military service or 
the merchant marine. 

All would provide for disabled em- 
ployee veterans the right to jobs adapted 
to their handicap, without regard for 
seniority, and would provide for neces- 
sary training. 

@ Point of Disagreement—Unions are 
in general agreement with the com- 
panies on the rights of returning veteran 
employees and those disabled in mili- 
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“industry and labor to avert this "oe 


tary service, although not on Ford 
superseniority proposals. Primarily, 
labor unions’ disputes with the com- 
pany plans are based upon the rights to 
be given nonemployee veterans when 
they enter industry. 

The dispute is given point by the 
fact that already some 20,000 ex-service- 
men are employed in Detroit war plants, 
and that the Army has indicated that 
V-E Day may bring discharges for some 
3,000,000 or more servicemen, many of 
whom will report to factory employ- 
ment gates to ask for jobs. 
© Bar to Jobs?—Unless the question of 
policy is settled now, industry fears 
many veterans will find that seniority 
restrictions bar their employment. 

There is a desire on the part of both 


sibility and to make a generous effort 
to show home-front gratitude to the 
men in the armed forces. 

e For Postwar Strength—Behind that, 
however, is a struggle that might well 
determine the strength of unions when 
the veterans return, many of them 
bitter toward unions because of the 
strikes and labor controversies since 


Pearl Harbor. If industry pr 
liberal, widely publicized 1 
ment programs, the result m 
nucleus of nonunion §senti! 
counteract war-inflated union s! 

Unions, on the other han 
overcome antilabor prejudices 
the same time protect the jobs 
ers hired during the war—a |: 
of them union members. 

@ Where Interest Lies—They 
ing largely on union member: 
services (an estimated 2,000,( 
all trade unions, 325,000 f; 
United Auto Workers) and 
reason are interested in libe: 
for employee veterans. They 
less interested in the nonempi 
erans and are fearful that th 
into the nation’s factories wil 
cost of displacement of union nbers 

For this reason they refer to ep 
ployment of nonemployee vet« rans jp 
the broad terms of job creation pr 
grams. 

The pattern of this re-employment 
picture was revealed in last week 
events. 

@ Spread the Work—Genera! \oto; 
proposed to the United [lectrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers and _ the 
United Auto Workers that two nev pro- 
visions be written into their contracts 
covering some 400,000 employees. They 
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CALLING FOR HELP 
At his Washington desk Paul V. Mc- 


Nutt discusses with two. lieutenants 
of his War Manpower Commission a 
new campaign to recruit pulpwood 
cutters. Facing this tough job with 
him are William W. Bardsley (left), 
WMC’s rural industries chief, and 


PORE BE ARMS: BS a < Ts: 


John W. Collins, placement bureau 


director. Getting up steam in - 
states, the drive is aimed at providing 
raw materials for paper, paperboard 
and vital chemicals. But with arti!len 
shell plants getting first crack at at 
power, WMC may have to requisitio! 
more prisoners of war in the U. S. for 
wood cutting (BW —May6'44,p!| 
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American industry knows, the 
r has increased the population 
d accelerated the tempo of in- 
tryin the West and Southwest. 
Pethaps your company is even 
w eyeing one or more of the 
stern or southwestern states with 
iew to moving “out where new 
dustrial history begins” in peace- 
ne, 
Along the Santa Fe from Chicago 
California, from Denver to the 


Gulf of Mexico, there are numerous 
industrial sites available which 
offer splendid “Western” opportu- 
nities for the expansion of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 


Santa Fe, working closely with 
the Chambers of Commerce in the 
West and Southwest, has at its 
fingertips vital information with 
respect to available sites, raw 
materials and taxes, employment 
conditions, factory facilities, power, 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving 12 Western and Southwestern States 


climate, housing, schools, trans- 
portation and many other consid- 
erations. 

If you want the facts about indus- 
trial sites anywhere in Santa Fe 
Land, we are eager to serve you. 
Just write J. J. Grogan, Vice 
President, Santa Fe System Lines, 
Chicago 4, Illinois; or contact the 
nearest Santa Fe Traffic Office. 
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You can AVOI) many costly delays 


___due to Jack-Knifing 
:~« WARNER 


: 
(Whew 


he 


HERE are many times when it’s plenty tough for even the most skillful 

and experienced driver to cope with road copie that lead to jack-knif- 
ing of big tractor-trailer combinations. And he can’t expect help from trailer 
brakes having a tendency to lag. That’s when Warner “Vari-Load” Electric 
Brakes really prove their worth. The controlled action of these simple, instant 
acting, efficient brakes materially reduces the chances of jack-kniting. 


AND Now... with Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes PLUS the 
New WARNER CONTROLLER the driver has everything in his favor! 


As soon as slippery road conditions are encountered, the driver can pre- 
set the “Vari-Load” dial on the dash — so it adjusts the Electric Brakes 
on the trailer to give correct braking to meet road and load conditions. 
Then foot pressure on the tractor’s regular brake activates the new 
Warner Controller which provides complete synchronized operation of the 
tractor’s hydraulic brakes and the trailer’s Electric Brakes. With this absolute 
control, all brakes “come in” at the same time — but with various amounts of 
power. Therefore, rear trailer wheels get the effect of coming in first — and 
tendency to jack-knife is ted, thus giving protection to driver and 


load — and avoiding costly lost time due to wrecked equipment. 


WARNER, 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY « BELCIT, WISCONSIN 


would specify that employ 
tary leave who return disa 
placed in any job they ca: 
regard to seniority, and t p 
not previously employed by (;.\; 
be hired regardless of seni 
ployees who took plant jo! 
1, 1940. 

The U.E.R.M.W. respo 
suggestion that G.M. und 
jobs for returning non-G.) 
without displacing civiliai 
with higher seniority. To ‘his ¢& 
recommended an adjustmen: in y; 
working hours to spread the \ 
@A Counterproposal—It 4 -:ced 
employee ‘veterans (not mv ntio; 
the G.M. proposal, presun 
the corporation assumes tl 
amply protected by the Selective 
ice Act) are entitled to their jo] 


accumulated service time  senjp 
However, it argued that nonemp| 
veterans should be allowed sen; 


only for service since Jan. |, 194). 
should be hired to replace only 4 
employees of G.M. with less plant. 
seniority. 
Under G.M.’s proposal, a man 
had never worked for th: 


1, 1944, would be entitled to rep 
an employee with seniority dating 
to May 2, 1940. The UERM 
counterproposal would permit him 
replace only those )ired after Jan 
1944. 
@ Auto Workers’ Plan—U.A.\V's 
model contract clause covering veter 
was the basis for that union’s coun 
proposal to G.M. Among other thi 
this would give seniority credit 
service time of G.M. veterans and si 
lar credit to all other veterans ¢ 
ployed within a year after their 
charge—but would not allow this cqqjpets 
to be used to “bump” workers from j 
This would leave the employm 
of nonemployee veterans in the s 
dubious status as now exists. 
@ Chryslers Proposal—The Chn 
Corp. proposals would incorporate 
contracts the Selective Service pr 
sion that former employees can ret 
to their old or similar jobs within 
days if work is available, give dis 
veterans who are former employee: 
right to new jobs with the same 7 
seniority, and permit the hiring of | 
erans not previously employed by Chi 
ler on the basis of company seni 
equal to their service tenure since ) 
1, 1940. 
The Chrysler plan differs from ‘ 
of General Motors because it i 
changes service and corporate scni 
with the longer tenure governing }' 
@ Liberal for Vets—The Ford plan. 
of the three to be announced, 
most liberal. Under it, veterans ¥ 
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vt thi THE CROSLEY refrigerator, it’s the Shelvador* 


a patented exclusive added convenience that a 


‘ans @man appreciates more and more every time she 


ns her refrigerator door. 
rom jd 
dloym 


he al Opening the Shelvador* is like opening two ordi- 


ry refrigerators at once. 
Chr 


porate 
epi 
n re 
ithin 
disififr finger tips a woman quickly finds just what she 
yyees 
ne pggents— without any juggling, or stretching, or han- 


For the shelves on the inside of the door double the 


ount of front-row food within easy reach. There at 


> Ch ing of other foods. Time is saved. Door is closed 


senio 3. U.S. Pat. O#, 


There’s a 4924 
: every Crosley product 


sooner. Less cold air escapes. Electricity is saved. 
Food receives better protection. 

Like every other Crosley product, the Shelvador’ 
matches other refrigerators feature for feature. But, 
over and above quality of materials and precision of 
manufacture, in every Crosley product there is always 
a plus—a priceless extra which is a result of the Cros- 


ley policy of product development. 


In all our postwar developments you will find this 
Crosley policy expressed in products of extra utility 
and excess value—a user-plus you can actually see, 


or hear, or feel. 


om 4 
scnidt 


ng 

5 

lan, j THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 
, 1s CINCINNATI, OHIO 

ins W 


25, Si ocetin « manufacturers of Crosley refrigerators, radios, other household appliances and the Crosley Car. Home of WLW ,“The Nation’s Station” 
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WING FEATHERWEIGHT 
UNIT HEATER — TYPE HC 
to which have been added 


two warm air ducts shown 
in photo above at (B). 


WARMING over the oceans of the world 
like clouds of wasps from an angry 
nest, the production of Uncle Sam's PT 
boats is another of the great achievements 
of American shipbuilding. 

L. J. Wing Mfg. Co. has been privileged 
to participate in this remarkable job 
through their representatives, Northern 
Air Conditioning Corporation of Newark, 
N. J., who have supplied the PT boat 
builders with two ingenious applications of 
Wing Unit Heaters. 

As shown by the photograph above, one 
large Wing Revolving Unit Heater (A) 
keeps the entire boat shed warm and com- 
fortable for the workmen, although the 
““floor’’ of the shed is the surface of Newark 
Bay itself, and temperatures in midwinter 
drop to zero, 


WING REVOLVING 
UNIT HEAT 
shown in photo 
above at (A). 


Under such conditions only the continu- 
ous thorough coverage of warm air fur- 
nished by the revolving Wing unit heater 
could accomplish this result. 


Another unique application of Wing 
heating in the same boat shed is the Wing 
Featherweight Unit Heater, shown at (B), 
with two warm air ducts ending in flexible 
boots which were inserted in the hatches of 
the boats to facilitate interior painting. This 
painting had to be done as the boats, 
already launched, lay in the water of the 
bay in the boat shed. Northern Air En- 
gineers worked out the Wing heater solu- 
tion for drying this paint immediately, 
consequently the painting job has been of 
the same high standard of speed and qual- 
ity that has characterized the whole job 
of PT production. 


Write for a copy of Heater Bulletin HR-4 


L..J. Wing Mf%.Co. 


167 W. 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Factories: Newark, N. J., Montreal, Canada 


| marine counting as equivalent to tin 


| worked. Of 44,000 


| entered the services before Ja 


| the date they were inducted 


and who were not former) 
by Ford, would be allowed : 


ice, effective at the time 
ment. Veterans who entere: 
ice after Jan. 1, 1942, wouk 
seniority to Jan. 1, 1942, re; 
the induction date. 

The company would reser 
to hire honorably discharged 
any time, even when other 
have been either temporari 
manently laid off, and bypass : 
ity rights of other employees | 
veterans in the event of eit! 
rary Or permanent layoffs. 

Former employees among :\ic 
ans would be given the right | 
in which of the Ford plants + 
prefer to work, and would 
ferred without sacrifice of sen 
e@ Vacation Bonuses—The co: pany alj 
announced that the regional war Jaby 
board has approved its plans for yac 
tion bonus allowances for reinstatg 
veterans, under which all vetcrans prey 
ously employed who return to any Fo 
plant within 60 days after their ¢j 
charge get paid vacations, varying a 
cording to company service, with ti 
spent in the armed forces or mercha 


Te ag 
temp 


IC vetg 
) Speci 
\ wou 
De tra 
rity, 


ormer Ford ey 
ployees on military leave, some 2,5( 
have returned and have received a 
proximately $80,000 in vacation pa 
the company reported. iy 

Of the three plans, the automotiy 
industry is inclined to believe the For 
program is too extreme and to favo 
the G.M. proposal—which it consider 
ideal but diffcult to put over in negot 
ations with the unions. The Chryse 
plan it believes easier to sell, but insuf 
ficient. 


70 WILDCAT STRIKERS FIRED 


Unauthorized strikes in violation \ 
labor’s no-strike pledge will not \ 
tolerated, officials of the C.1.0. Unite 
Auto Workers in Atlanta, Ga.. mad 
clear in approving discharge of 7) uni 
members by the Bell Aircraft Corp. afte 
a six-hour walkout at its bomber plas 
in Marietta. 

When employees of the electrical ¢ 
partment, most of them women, Ia 
their jobs after the transfer of a supet 
visor, U.A.W. officials ordered then 
back. 

At the end of six hours, when wor 
had not been resumed, the 70 empleo 
ees were summoned to a meeting in t! 
plant labor relations office. There uni 
officials told them that when they w 
lated their no-strike pledge, they to 
feited union protection. Company © 
cials then handed out discharge slip 
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SEES WHERE IT’S GOING 
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jhat more proper than eliminating dead stockandsav- _ tive review and decisions. 
100 Good business vision for ing money. We don’t have to In every business there’s need 
ot ourself, if your business fight to find facts.” for the “Fact-Power’’ of Kardex with 
—_ s tohelp others see better? Working on after-the-war its exclusive Graph-A-Matic signa! 
anole te Continental Optical plans, Continental also finds control. 
» aftqmeompany, making precision lenses _ its special Kardex System of Sales For the best means of seeing 


- plan nd mountings, is one of thousands Control is proving invaluable. With where yours is going, just call our 
f large and small organizations us- | speed and ease Kardex provides de- _— nearest Branch Office. 
cal de™ing the “Fact-Power” of Kardex tailed breakdowns of sales by 


1, iiiVisible in their administrative con- customer and product, plus a Sm “With Kardex you 
supe"i@rol systems for this purpose. visually charted picture of sales = 5 9 
thea With the Army and Navy asking __ by line classification as part = don’t have to fight 


ormore and more output,..with of the record. Usable facts are 

upplies hard to get and speed de- _ instantly available for execu- 

} ° 2 oe -— \. 

~ r manded in locating and moving ma- Continental Opsteal Co 
oniomenials on to the production line, = 

y viqmp'rdex Visible Systems of Record 9 PO Be ry 

» foidministration have more than filled SYSTEMS DIVISION 


- ofim@heir vital role. As Thomas S. Hood, 
? REMINGTON RAND 


‘slip ontinental President, says, “Any- 
1 ive have what, and how much, We’re Buffalo 5, New York 


to find facts.”’ 


wor 


body who can read can tell where 


U.A.W. Loses 


Controversial issues in 
Chrysler pact decided against 
union by the NWLB’s refusal to 
review regional decision. . 


Far-reaching demands made by the 
C.1.0. United Auto Workers on the 
Chrysler Corp. have been rejected by 
the National War Labor Board. 

The rejection, which has no bearing, 

however, on the pending yr oar for a 
general wage increase, took the form of 
refusal to review findings of the regional 
war labor board at Detroit (BW —Jul.1 
'44,p108) in a dispute over terms of a 
new contract. 
@ No Publicity Fanfare—Observers on 
the labor front were perplexed—and 
somewhat red-faced—that the rejection, 
though dated Oct. 20, still is generally 
unknown. Customarily, important de- 
cisions of this sort emerge from NWLB 
or its regional offices with a fanfare of 
publicity. __ 

Two industry members of the board, 

S. Bayard Colgate and Fred Climer, 
joined two public members, Edwin E. 
Witte and Dexter M. Keezer, in the 
refusal to review. Two labor members, 
John Brophy (C.1.0.) and Robert Watt 
(A.F.L.), dissented; but Watt joined 
the public and industry members in 
approving rejection of a union demand 
for company payment of insurance and 
group hospitalization premiums of em- 
ployees with seniority. 
@ What Was Involved—Substance of 
the regional board’s determination, 
which a now been ratified by the 
national board, was: 

(1) Requests for specified pay raises 
and reclassifying of rates on certain 
jobs had been denied—with a few ex- 
ceptions—as violations of the Little 
Steel formula. 

(2) Union demand that Chrysler set 
up a postwar stabilization fund to pro- 
vide be unemployment contingencies 
during reconversion had been turned 
down on the grounds that a postwar 
issue of that sort could not with pro- 
priety be decided by the NWLB, a war 
agency. Further, it was pointed out, 
such future payments woud be a part 
of present compensation, and hence a 
point involving the Little Steel for- 
mula. 

(3) A demand for company guaran- 
tee of a 40-hour work-week had been re- 
jected on propriety grounds. 

(4) The union call for the company 
td pay the insurance premiums of work- 
ers en thé seniority list had been re- 
jected as a Little Steel formula viola- 
tion. 


112 


(5) A union demand for prior mutual 
agreement on pay rates for new work 
had been turned down on the basis of 
a precedent which was set by NWLB in 
1942. 

(6) Rejection of a union demand for 
elimination of pay differentials between 
plants in various cities had been made 
on the same precedent basis. 

(7) Union demand for greater pay 
allowances in lieu.of vacations had been 
allowed, about the only major gain 
made by the union in the case. Em- 

loyees of one-year seniority were raised 
sae $45 to $54; five-year workers were 
raised from $95 to $108. 
e Negotiations in 1943—Final decision 
on the Chrysler matter was drawn out 
about as long as any previous automo- 
tive case. Initial negotiations began in 
the summer of 1943; the request for a 
eneral pay raise “without regard to the 

ittle §tcel formula” was made last 
November; the Detroit decision on the 
other issues was rendered last June; and 
the Washington rejection of the union 
appeal came in October. 

uring the period of ser apa black- 

out, which apparently both compan 
and union were loath to lift, the con- 
tract about which the dispute centered 
was fast expiring. It ends Nov. 29, but 
it will likely be continued on a day-to- 
day basis like its predecessors. Negotia- 
tions on a new contract are expected to 
begin soon. 


PRAYERS FOR PEACE 


For countless war workers throughout 
the land Armistice Day was no holi- 
day again this year. Only a minute’s 
silence or a brief prayer for early vic- 
tory in the present conflict set apart 


Phones Tied Up 


Ohio operators cripple ty 
and some local service by strif 
protesting cost-of-living bo 
to imported attendants. 


A long controversy over represey 
tion and wages between indcpendg 
telephone unions and the Naticnal 
Labor Board erupted into strikes ¢ 
week which crippled telephone ; 
in 25 Ohio cities and threatened 
spread to other areas. 

@ Panel Set Up—Presidential scizure y 
imminent after union heads defied 
NWLB order to return to work a 
admitted doing nothing to end ¢ 
strike. On Tuesday the board held 
show cause hearing in Washington, } 
the merits of their case will not be he 
until the strikers are back on the job, 

The walkout originated in Daytg 
Nov. 16 in protest against Ohio B 
Telephone Co.’s paying $15.25 a we 
cost-of-living bonuses to  operatg 
brought in from other cities—“camg 
baggers” the unionists called them 
handle the large toll business resultig 
from Army Air Forces activity at Wrig 
and Patterson fields. 


© Sympathy Strikes—Operators in ot 
Ohio towns and cities quickly strug 


the 26th anniversary of the Wo 
War's end. For a typically impr 
sive ceremony, Rev. Virginia Nels 
converted a temporarily idle milli 
machine at the Oscar W. Hedstro1 
Corp., Chicago, into an altar aro 
which workers bowed in prayer. 
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Make sure of correct letter forms, 
punctuation, and English usage 


Here's a bock that shows the secretary how to 
turn dull form letters into lively, good-will win- 
ners, and gives good, definite rules for question- 
able letter forms, troublesome punctuation and 
inconsistent English grammar. 


® The book provides discussions and 
models of, and exercises on, many 
types of letters—business, semibusi- 
ness, official and social. 


® Rules for the use of the fundamentals 
ef capitalization, punctuation, and 
grammar, with exercises and illustra- 
tions, are supplied to answer the 
secretary's questions on the important 
technical details of English usage. 


® The writing of minutes, the prepara- 
tions of manuscripts for publication, 
and proofreading are described. 


® The last two chapters of the book 
give valuable information on the effi- 
cient use of the dictionary and tell 
where the sécretary will find particu- 
lar informgtion on people, places, 
books, etc. 


® Chapter 11 tells how to use the 
period, comma, semicolon, colon, ques- 
tion mark, quotation marks, apos- 
trophe, italics, dash, and the hyphen. 


ENGLISH 
FOR SECRETARIES 


The Fundamentals of Correct Writing 
Applied to Correspondence 
BY KATE M. MONRO 
308 pages, 52 x 8, $1.75 


See it 10 days on approval 


McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
330 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

™ "s ENGLISH FOR SECRETARIES for 10 
— fnation on approval. tn 10 day 1 will sven 
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in sympathy with the Daytor wo; 
and many Western Electric 
ployees (who make teleph: 
ment) and American Telepho 

graph Co. long-lines work« 

to cross the picket lines. 

Toll calls were cut an estim. ted ¢ 
in the struck cities and s 
communities were left wit 
phone service at all. Emerg: 
handled essential calls in th 
centers. Local service in ci! 
automatic dial systems, incl: 
ton, was normal. 
© Twofold Purpose—Time ter 4; 
within the past two years teleph 
unions in different parts of the coun 
have taken strike votes, most of th 
with a twofold purpose: to force NW 
action on wage demands, and to hj 
light the plea of independent uni 
for representation on the board (B\ 
Jun.10°44,p99). 

The telephone unions assert—throy 
their leading spokesman, Henry May 
the New York lawyer who repres 
most of them—that they and other ing 
pendent unions never get a square 
from NWLB because they do not ha 
equal status in Washington with ¢ 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. Although the 0 
strike was allegedly a spontancous wa 
out, it fitted in with the pattem ¢ 
in other telephone labor controversi 
@ Strike Votes—A. T. & T. workers 
Memphis and Louisville took stri 
votes a fortnight ago under terms of t 
Connally-Smith War Labor Disput 
Act, and Mayer suggested this week th 
the Ohio strikes might cause the Te 
nessee and Kentucky workcrs to for 
their 30-day waiting period. Dayt 
operators had taken a strike vote b 


| walked out ahead of time. 


In 1940 the Dayton operators we 
making from $13 to $21 for a 40-ho 
week. By negotiations and two increa 
approved by the regional war labor boa 
these wages have been raised to $ 
and $31. The additional $18.25 whi 
the out-of-towners make to cover box 
and lodging has irked the local workeq 
@ Craft Organization, But—The Oh 
Bell operators are members of the Oh 
Federation of Telephone Workers, : 
affiliate of the National Federation ( 
Telephone Workers, in which a laa 
part of the nation’s 350,000 telepho 
workers is organized. 

Although the telephone unions 4 
set up along craft lines, Mayer and oth 
union spokesmen maintain that NW 
has followed a policy of consident 
wage demands on a company-wide bast 
ignoring the merits of individual unio 
claims. 

e@ Commission Urged—Mayer and 

N.F.T.W. say the way to resolve & 
difficulties is, first, to appoint an ind 
pendent union spokesman to the boa 
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Durability is a ‘‘must” in the Bazooka. Steel sup- 
plies it. Just as steel provides strength, toughness, 
esilience and other qualities essential to war equip- 
nent of all kinds. Many of the better war steels have 
tome from the laboratories of United States Steel. 
they'll be made into products for you when peace 
tomes. Waffle irons and lawn fence. Automobiles and 
hiture. And the U-S‘S Label will identify these 
products as made from quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


and, second, to set up a telephone com- 
mission to coordinate action on e 
requests. NWLB counters that the 
— of adding a representative from 
the independents has been well aired, 
that there are a half-dozen commissions 
now and the board is disposed to limit 
rather than to increase the number of 
them. 


Index Sustained 


BLS figures win strong 
indorsement in final report of 
cost-of-living committee named 
a year ago by the President. 


William H. Davis, chairman of the 
National War Labor Board, handed 
labor leaders a bitter postelection dose 
this week. As chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s committee (appointed October, 
1943) to study the cost-of-living index, 
he filed a vigorous defense of the much- 
abused Bureau of Labor Statistics fig- 
ures that NWLB uses as a yardstick of 
price increases in relation to wage rates. 

His report boils down to a conclu- 
sion that the cost of living has gone up 
about 30% since January, 1941. 

@ Sets the Stage—Davis carefully ad- 
hered to an appraisal of the BLS index 
and its statistical pedigree. He avoided 
any reference to the wage issue and the 
controversial Little Steel formula. His 
report nevertheless set the stage for a 


WALNUT SHAKER 


One man’s solution to manpower 
shortages-in California walnut groves 
is a long tractor-mounted boom that 
shakes down the crop. This harvesting 


strict application of the hold-the-line 
— on wages until Germany is de- 
eated (page 5). 

The two industry members of the 

five-man committee—Horace B. Hor- 
ton and George K. Batt—went along 
with Davis, filing a separate report 
which concurred on most points. The 
two labor members—R. J. Thomas 
(C.1.0.) and George Meany (A.F.L.) 
—dissented sharply. 
@ Supports Economists—To back up his 
defense of the BLS figures, Davis leaned 
heavily on the findings of a technical 
committee of economists. The three 
members of this group filed a report last 
summer testifying to the good Fetes 
of the BLS index (BW-—Jul.1’44,p32). 
Davis’ final report is essentially an in- 
dorsement of their findings. 

With the economists behind him, 
Davis states this as his main theme: 
“The accuracy of the BLS index figures 
for what they are intended to measure 
is confirmed. They are entitled to the 
good reputation they have long en- 
joyed.” 

@ Unionists’ Arguments—In reaching 
this conclusion, Davis and the econo- 
mists reject the two big contentions of 
labor representatives who have argued 
(1) that the BLS index fails to allow 
for concealed price increases through 
upgrading, quality deterioration, and 
the like; (2) that the index should in- 
clude the extra expenses of changes 
which the war has induced in manner 
of living. 

In an independent report filed last 


machine does the work of about six 
hand-pickers in covering some five 
acres a day — according to its builder, 
]. J. Brinderson, Chino (Calif.) ranch- 
er. Entirely homemade, this novel 
walnut picker is not in production. 


January, Thomas and Mea: 
the change im the cost of 
Jan. 1, 1941, to Decemb 
43.5% (BW—Feb.5’44,p94 
index showed a 23.4% ¢ 
same period. 4 

The - difference of 20 
es resulted from th: 

omas and Meany added 

for the difference in price _ |); 
tween foods and rents priced by 
and those not covered by the » 
6.93 points for quality ‘dcterioy 
3.62 points for disappearan © of : 
er commodities from the re.:i] 1) 
1.35 points for decline in -»ecia] 
and 0.98 points for under-reportiy 
prices. 
@ Leeway Allowed—Davis, quotin, 
economists, concludes that «in alloy, 
of three to four percentage poin 
enough to take care of all these. | 
adding the correction to the ij 
(which now shows a gain of 25 
since January, 1941) would give a 
time increase of only 30% in the 
of living. 

Davis makes one significant ey 
tion to his general conclusion. The 
dex, he says, measures price cha 
“for goods customarily purchased 
families of wage earners and |p 
salaried workers living in large citj 
It does not give a fair .measute of 
rise of living costs in the lowest incq 
bracket because food. clothing, 
low-priced commodities—the items 
which price rises have been greatg 
make up a larger proportion of 
family budget in this group than in 
wage band that BLS uses as a be 
mark. 


STRIKING FOR AN ELECTIO 


On Dec. 7, 1941, when the tes 
the world was contemplating the co 
quences of the Japanese attack on Pf 
Harbor, A.F.L. Teamsters Local 25 
Boston was electing officers to han 
union affairs for the ensuing year. 
men who were elected that night h 
remained in office ever since; they i 
declined to schedule the regular an 
elections until the war is over. 
Rank-and-file resentment against 
policy came to a boil after almost t 
years, and last week it flared into a st 
of truck drivers that seriously impe 
delivery of foodstuffs in Boston. 
The incumbent officers fanned 
flames of protest by suspending 
membership the 14 drivers who 
as a committee for the strikers. Al 
overnight, the ranks of the strikers 
creased from about 200 to more t 
4,000 of the union’s 6,000 member 
Goy. Leverett Saltonstall perm 
members of the State Guard tom 
trucks delivering perishables and hos 
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Thinking about the future — planning to locate or re-locate 
your plant? Then, come right in, to the territory served by 
the Norfolk and Western. Let the specialists of the railway's 
Industrial and Agricultural Department go over this area with 
you .. . and discuss with you plans best suited to your post- 
war activities. 

In Norfolk and Western territory there is ample room to grow. 
It is a land of broad and fertile valleys, numerous rivers and 
deep forests; a land of intelligent native labor and an abundance 
of raw materials and resources — power from bituminous coal 
that is readily accessible; pleasant, stimulating climate; and 
precision rail transportation to the year-round, ice-free port of 
Norfolk, Va. 

Stretching between ‘the Midwest and Virginia and the 
Carolinas, and between the North and the South this vast 
region is a land of great producing and consuming markets. 
Here you will find the essentials of sound industrial progress. 

Our industrial specialists are eager to help you with your 
particular problem. They will give you complete; accurate and 
detailed information on the advantages Norfolk and Western 
territory offers for industrial growth. 

Call or write, Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. Your request for 
data will be held in strictest confidence. 


Wosfolhe ne Westerre 


RAILWAY 


FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 


Saves Time on Every Load! 


Sales Offices: 
34-48 Steinway St. 


Long Island City, N.Y. 


2430 So. Parkway 
Chicago, 16, Ill. 


107 N.W. Walton St, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


IFT 


@A Mobilift is capable of many more trips 
per day because it is highly maneuverable. 
This maneuverability is based on three basic 
Mobilift advantages. There are no gears to 
shift. The machine’s compact size enables 
it to work in congested areas. It is operated 
from a standing position. These three time- 
saving factors enable Mobilift to cut down 
handling time on every load. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


This new folder explains how Mobilift man- 
euverability saves time, labor and cost. No 
obligation; just send your name and address. 


tal and military supplies, and Cit 
provided police protection the 
drivers willing to brave pick 
The strikers refused to consid; , , 
turn to work until assured an _lectio, 
and the reinstatement of the ' 
pended committeemen. 


FLORIDA LAW DEFIED 


Florida’s new constitutiona 
ment banning closed shops (B\ 
18’44,p18) this week appeare: 
for a speedy court test as thc 
war labor board in Atlanta, Ga 
a maintenance-of-membership 
a contract between the St. | 
Paper Co. and three America: 
tion of Labor unions. 

The board said that its : 
order contained the usual cape 
clause” allowing 15 days for workers 
elect to join or refrain fro: 
the unions, and that this cla 
avert a conflict with the ne\ 
law. 

If not, then the board said that jt 
order still will stand since the tegionaj 
war labor board’s wartime powers super. 
sede conflicting state laws where labor 
disputes are involved. 

Meanwhile, George L. Googe, south. 
ern director of the A.F.L., urged work 
ers to remain in Florida despite the 
passage of the amendment. He had t- 
ceived reports, he said, that many union 
workers were planning to leave the state 
in order to seek jobs with a postwar 
future in states that permit union se. 
curity. 


PORTAL PAY FOR SHIPYARDS? 


Claims for portal-to-portal back pa 


Ines 


4s 


| amounting to approximately $5,(00,( 
| have been filed in U. S. District Cour, 
| Newark, N. J., by the C.1.0. Industral 


Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Wori- 
ers of America against the Federal Shy 
building & Dry Dock Co. of Kearny. 

The union, which claims to represent 
40,000 employees of the U. S. Stec 
Corp. subsidiary, alleges that the con: 
pany failed to compensate workers for 
time they spent obtaining and returning 
their tools. 

The period covered by the suit : 
from 1938, when the federal wage-houw 
law became effective, to March, 19+, 
when the company installed lockers fo: 
the workers at the union’s request and 
eliminated the time loss. Workers los 
between 15 and 30 minutes daily wit) 
out pay, the union contends, when the 
were required to report to tool cribs be 
fore and after each shift. 

The claim is based upon the portal-te 
portal pay decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the United Mine Workes 
case (BW —Apr.1’44,p18). 
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Proponents of a strong private enterprise system, pitted against important 
groups demanding increase@nternational regulation of business, have won 
the opening round in the battle over postwar commercial aviation which has 
been waged for nearly a month at the International Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence in Chicago. 

Draft proposal, now to be submitted for approval to the governments 
of the 52 participating nations (including the U.S. where it must receive a 
two-thirds vote in the Senate to be accepted), calls for: 


(1) Creation of a world assembly to coordinate civil aviation, with every 
nation—large or small—allowed an equal vote, but with actual business 
between sessions of the full assembly to be handled by a smaller elected 
council. 

(2) Technical regulation, through the council, which will provide for 
such things as uniform landing signals, weather reports, airport facilities, and 
quarantine regulations. 

(3) Agreement on international air routes to be negotiated on a bilat- 
eral, reciprocal basis, rather than allocated on an international control basis 
as desired originally by the British, and with the individual countries deter- 
mining the frequency of their schedules. (This gives U. S. lines an immediate 
advantage because they have a larger number of planes available for use 
immediately after the war.) 

(4) Agreement on minimum rates in order to avoid cut-throat competi- 
tion and subsidy wars. 

While the proposed agreement may not be ratified by all countries and 
made fully effective for several years, it provides an immediate pattern for 
all negotiations in this field of international commercial aviation, with the 
Russians expected to concur on all main points. 

* 


Private enterprise vs. governmental regulation also became a major issue at 
the International Business Conference before its sessions closed at Rye, N. Y. 

More significantly indicative of British reaction than any statement 
made openly by the British delegates at Rye was the inspired report cabled 
to The New York Times from London for publication on the day the confer- 
ence closed of an unconcealed difference of opinion between the British and 
U. S. delegates (page 121). It said: 

““American public opinion in its enthusiasm for private enterprise has 
failed to grasp to what extent German National Socialism has made socialism 
in Europe inevitable, even where unwanted. 

“Britain, although still theoretically capitalist, has accumulated so 
many debts, lost so much trade, and hypothecated so many overseas invest- 
ments during the war that nothing but controlled collective action over a long 
term of years can put her on her feet. 

“And private ownership in Europe has been so confused and compro- 
mised by the Nazis and their collaborators that European governments are 
being forced to take over large segments of it.”’ 

* 
Britain, nevertheless, this week took the first step in a postwar plan to return 
1,000 government-controlled war plants to private ownership. 

Plans were announced for the auction within a month of five factories 
all of which were privately owned before the war. 

Simultaneously, however, it was announced in London that not all sur- 
plus factories will be sold. 


To bring about a balanced distribution of industry, development of 
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special exports along the most economical lines, and to fit industry into 
national town-planning schemes, the government has quietly let it be known 
that certain plants will be leased for ten years at 1939 rental rates for peace 
production by applicants selected by the Board of Trade. 

« 
Don’t miss other moves which indicate the development of significant postwar 
trends in various parts of the world. 

As in Egypt and the Middle East, where prices are falling sharply with 
the departure of large numbers of troops and the resumption of modest quan- 
tities of imports, Mexican prices are also beginning to slip. 

Chemicals lead the list of Mexico’s price declines, but electrical motors 
are selling at 35% less than the wartime peak, iron wire is down 30% and 
electric switches 40%. 

Mexican wholesale volume is dropping rapidly as retailers rush to dis- 
pose of stocks acquired at peak prices and delay replacements in the hope of 
securing cheaper supplies next year. 

e 
Brazil, still asking the U.S. for higher coffee prices, has eased its stock 
position by arranging with the United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration for the disposal of 900,000 bags for relief purposes in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, and Yugoslavia. 

An equal amount will be sold to Holland, Norway, Belgium, Denmark, 
and France. 

Negotiations are also under way in Brazil for the sale of sugar, beans, 
fish, hides, fodder, and vegetable oils, but quantities that can be spared are 
probably too small to make deals attractive to big foreign buyers. 

& 
Not to be overlooked, particularly by middle western farmers, is the revela- 
tion that Argentina this year will export 160,000 tons of pork products, 
compared with 129,000 last year, and a bare 350 tons in 1915. 

Though Argentine hog raising has been stimulated by cheap corn (which 
shortage of ships makes it impossible for Buenos Aires to sell abroad), 
farmers estimate that they can produce hogs even under normal conditions to 
sell at 6¢ to 7¢ a Ib. and still make money. 

+ 
Nineteen Swedish shipyards have received orders for fishing boats for Ice- 
land, total value to top $3, 125,000—enother indication that the Swedes are 
getting a head start in postwar business. 
% 
U. S. hospital equipment suppliers may soon receive orders from Mexico's 
Federal Health & Sanitation Dept. 

Of 50 hospitals now under construction in the biggest public health pro- 
gram ever undertaken by Mexico, eight will include more than 100 beds, 
and one—at Puebla—will accommodate 600 beds. 

. 
There’s more than a war meaning to the 2,000-mile oil pipeline from Cal- 
cutta across north Burma to the B-29 airfields in the neighborhood of Kun- 
ming, southwestern China (BW—Mar. 18’44,p54). 

Source of large quantities of unexploited minerals, the Kunming region, 
according to Chinese economists, can become a new center of heavy industry 
after the war. An assured flow of oil from the—eventually—important Burma 
fields provides the base for a rapid development of motor transport. 
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USINESS ABROAD 


enefits at Rye 


Conference is expected 
, result in a more intelligent 
proach to world problems. 
ysiness contacts are fruitful. 


Although the International Business 
oference, held at Rye, N. Y., 
jjoumed without a formal declaration 
its conclusions and future objectives, 
cannot be assumed that the parley 
5 unfruitful. 

Great Significance—The reports of the 
pious technical committees were in 
ost cases statements of general policy, 
ith emphasis on disagreements. But 
he subjects tackled have great signifi- 
pice for business, and are currently 
he basis of important negotiations 
mong United Nations governments. 
That questions of commercial policy, 
ytels, industrialization of backward 
«4s, treatment of investments, and 
w materials controls were approached 
businessmen of the 52 nations repre- 
nted will mean that future govern- 
pent proposals on these subjects will be 
pore intelligently received throughout 
he world. 

And without question, the attitudes 
kpressed by the Rye conferees will in- 
ence the dedesech of governments to 
hese issues. 

New Contacts—But for American 
siness, the most important facet of 
he conference was the opportunity it 
pve American firms to renew old com- 
percial contacts and acquaintances and 
take new ones. As predicted (BW— 
ov.11'44,p111), informal negotiation 
future business really starts with the 
d of the conference. 

In the first place, many delegates 
anned in advance to shop in Ameri- 
n industrial centers after the confer- 
ce. Others planned inspection tours of 
ants engaged in their line of business. 
ome U. S$. companies have arranged 
ich trips for dollar-short delegates. 

But in addition, many who intended 
speedy return to work at home have 
ren faced with indefinite delay in 
ansportation. These will certainly be 


+ 


ailable to alert U. S. salesmen anxious 


yay products available for post- 
ar sale. 
To Visit Plants—Several members of 
¢ Swedish delegation, for instance, ex- 
to d several months in this 
buntry. K. Fredrik Goransson, chair- 
an of the Sandviken Steel Works, will 
b to Chicago; Gunnar Engberg, presi- 
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dent of the Eriksbergs Shipyard & Ma- 
chine Works, and Dan-Axel Brostrom, 
president of the Swedish East Asiatic 
Co., Ltd., will visit West Coast ship- 
yards. 

And other delegates, through the 

Dept. of Commerce, have made known 
specific business propositions they hope 
to settle while here. 
@ What They Need—Three Iraqi mer- 
chants are seeking radios, refrigerators, 
motion 7 apparatus, automobiles, 
electrical equipment, paints, textiles, 
building hardware and fixtures, farm 
machinery, textile machinery, and build- 
ing iron and steel. 

A Colombian delegate wants autos, 
trucks, accessories, farm machinery, and 
cattle. 

A Venezuelan delegate is interested 

in procuring equipment to manufacture 
metal furniture and mattresses. 
@ May Go to Britain—Chinese dele- 
gates expect to travel separately and in 
groups to visit American chemical 
works, railroad equipment plants, and 
banks. If possible, they will go to Brit- 
ain before returning to China. 

Indian delegates, representing firms 
engaged in war production, will make 
purchases in this country—for which 
dollars have been made available. 

e Another Meeting?—If plans material- 
ize for another similar meeting next 
year, even further advantage may then 

taken of the opportunity to do busi- 
ness with the key delegates from all 
parts of the world. 


Dollars Scarce 


Current world shortage 
of dollars and vast accumulation 
of sterling credits present a 
problem for Britain. 


Perhaps the most cantankerous prob- 
lem which reared its head officially 
and privately at the International Busi- 
ness Conference at Rye, N. Y. (page 
127), was the current world shortage 
of dollars and plethora of sterling, a 
combination standing in the way of 
immediate postwar trade commitments 
by many British Empire representatives. 
@ India Complains—Business represent- 
atives from India, holder of the largest 
single bloc of sterling credits, were par- 
ticularly outspoken about this obstacle 
to spending in the U. S. market. Others 
echoed their complaints. Although ne- 
gotiations to permit India to use a larger 
percent of the dollars it obtains have 
been, and still are, in progress, Great 
Britain’s plight is not comfortable. 

In 1939, British financiers foresaw 
the extremes to which war would force 
their credit manipulations. British 
monetary resources were widely dis- 
tributed, and many investments in Eu- 
rope and Asia were destined to fall into 
enemy hands. Many assets were known 
to be nonconvertible except at great 
loss. Total British foreign assets in 1939, 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


England, like the United States, has 
entered a period of cutbacks and tre- 
conversion from war to civilian pro- 
duction—and the labor dislocations 
are comparable. Protesting a move to 
transfer work from their aircraft fac- 
tory to another area, workers (above) 


storm the House of Commons with 
placards protesting any dole, remind- 
ing Minister of Labor Bevin of his 
“promise” of steady employment. 
England’s plants, however, have thus 
tar absorbed the temporarily unem- 
ployed, so labor’s protest march is 
undoubtedly linked to its fight for 
guaranteed wages during transition. 
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TRUCKING TO SEA 


An 
tractor hauls a 70-ton barge on a spe- 
cial 30-wheel trailer through a busy 
Australian city. Thus the nation 
“down under”—like the United States 
—trucks many of its smaller vessels to 


American-built White Motor 


tidewater from inland shipways. Boats 
of this type are included in reverse 
lend-lease to the U. S., which at last 
count had received a total of about 
$500,000,000 from Melbourne. One- 
fourth of that figure was in foodstuffs 
that met 90% of the American troop 
needs in the Southwest Pacific. 


including overseas investment, gold, and 
dollar balances, according to a recent 
study by the Dept. of Commerce, were 
estimated conservatively at $18,000,- 
000,000 (all conversions of pounds to 
dollars are at £ = $4). 

Of $4,483,000,000 gold and dollar 

assets, only $3,227,000,000 could be 
reckoned available, of which $300,000,- 
000 escaped through unofficial transfers 
before strict exchange controls were 
imposed, and other sums were either 
committed or required for working bal- 
ances. 
@ Investments Liquidated—From the 
large block of overseas investment, liqui- 
dation in Canada and the United States 
provided the only ready source of dollars. 
By the end of 1941 sales of stocks and 
securities in the U.S. totaled $542,- 
732,000, and reached an _ estimated 
$700,000,000 by the end of 1943. Cana- 
dian liquidations ran to barely $750,- 
000,000. 

To obtain access, through the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., to an ad- 
ditional $425,000,000 in the U. S., 
Britain pledged $450,000,000 of other 
assets on which RFC recently an- 
nounced it had received earnings of 
$133,931,000 to be applied to servicing 
the loan. Of the $425,000,000 avail- 
able, Britain has used $390,000,000. 

e U. S. Has Biggest Claim—But with 
dollars meyely the most important fac- 
tor in Britain's worldwide war spending, 
disinvestment continued in other areas 
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from which it was obtaining supplies, 
and reached these estimated totals: 


re pga See Poe $1,428,000,000 
BOM FAEICE . oo. cn sa beua 500,000,000 
PN SS eS SAR 20,000,000 
NE Sikes a oascbdde cee 48,000,000 
POEM 9 5 6 uo 005 ba Cees 100,000,000 


This sum of $2,096,000,000, with 
the American and Canadian totals, 
brought British disinvestment between 
1939 and 1943 to around $4,000,000,- 
000. 

Against this figure, magnified by cur- 
rent British trade transactions, it was 
necessary to apply all of the United 
Kingdom’s war spending abroad. In ad- 
dition Britain began in 1941 to accumu- 
late lend-lease and mutual aid debts. 
The United States, as the biggest war 
producer, received the bulk of British 
orders and piled up the biggest claim 
for arms leased and lent. By the end 
of 1943, for instance, Britain had spent 
$6,000,000,000 in cash in the U. S. and 
had received $6,594,000,000 in lend- 
lease (against which might be applied 
$1,500,000,000 reverse lend-lease to that 
date). 
© Sterling Balances—A clew to the mag- 
nitude of Britain’s overseas obligations 
is provided by a tabulation of sterling 
balances held by other countries and 
British government debts abroad. Using 
the latest data available, but excluding 
some areas for which reports are missing, 
the U. S. Dept. of Commerce reaches 
a figure of more than $7,500,000,000. 


The chief components of 
with the date of reports, arc 


India (July, 1944)..... . $3 
South Africa (June, 1944). . 
Eire (July, 1944). .... ‘a 
Australia (March, 1944). 

New Zealand (Feb., 1944)... 
Egypt (Dec., 1943)....... 
frag. (Maz.; 1944). 355....... l 
Argentina (Dec., 1943).... 
Brazil (Dec., 1943)........ l 
Uruguay (Dec., 1943) .... 
Portugal (Dec., 1943)...... 
Iceland (Dec., 1943)...... 
Cees: sto dere wites +0 ] 


" t2 <a seis eminabiens $7 


* Including holdings of commer 
currency boards in the Middle | 


@ The Point at Issue—It is often inc 


rectly assumed that a large part of th 
holdings accumulated as a result of Br 
ish exchange control arrangeinents { 


the pooling of dollar assets in the ste 
ling area. The Dept. of Cominerce es 
mates that not more than 25% of th 
total represented such transfers, 
The point at issue now is not how ¢ 


Britain does not possess) but to assur 
more dollars in the future to sterling 
area countries for their own usc 

e Britain’s Problem—Settlement 0 
these sterling obligations, however, re 
resents Britain’s toughest postwar pr 
lem. It can be assumed at the outse 
that they cannot be liquidated solely by 
an increase in exports. Their size pre 
cludes this. Before the war, it may b 
recalled, Britain imported close to $4, 
000,000,000 annually and exported on) 
about $2,500,000,000 a year. ‘The bal 
ance of imports was paid for by incon 
from investments, shipping, and otheq 
SeTVvICces. 

With the liquidation and depreci: 

tion of overseas assets during the war 
Britain has lost investment incom 
which may, according to a Foreign P 
icy Assn. estimate, amount to on 
$340,000,000 in postwar years instead 
of $800,000,000. 
e Complex Solution—Thus the solutios 
of the problem can only be achieved by 
a combination of techniques. Amon 
the alternatives available, these are sug 
gested by the Dept. of Commerce: 

(1) Cancellation of claims by [mpi 
countries as a further war contribution. 

(2) Transfer of British airfields and othet 
capital installations, and of surplus war m2 
terials, to creditors. 

(3) Setting up, in Britain, of currency © 
serves or commercial credits, subject to tem 
porary controls, which may be frecly us4 
or transferred under specified conditions. 

(4) Setting aside in Britain of sums to ® 
used for amortization of the public <ebts ¢ 
creditors, or the arrangement of long-tem 
loans, or the gradual liquidation of # 
credit through purchases in Britain. 
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» ARLEX 


1 Adds Smoothness to 


Ne 


Beverages ... Makes 
Good Products Better 


T’s the mellow blending of carefully chosen ingredients 
i that makes a drink a refreshment. 


Arlex (Atlas Commercial Sorbitol Solution) is used in the 
making of both beverages and foods—it blends the various 
ingredients into a taste-tempting whole, smooths rough 
edges, promotes good mixing, and adds to your enjoyment. 


| : The use of Arlex in beverages and foods is only one of 
d on : ° . gs . . y . 
re bal / many fields in which Arlex is building new values into 
4 established products. Arlex is used in a multitude of hy- 
ome . . . ey eye 
groscopic materials as a softening agent, a flexibilizer, a 

precia conditioner. Arlex has a narrow humectant range to control 
this: moisture content within relatively close limits, retain 
n Pa product freshness longer, increase shelf life. 
) ONY 
nstead Arlex (Atlas Commercial Sorbitol Solution) is only one of 
‘i *Synergism —A meeting of more than one hundred chemical materials in the Atlas 
UuTOL . . . . . . . 
ved DA oldie beater tes dar galing stockpile of ideas. Synergistic* planning is putting these 
\mon oS idilié cid pridaching totale greater stockpiles to work for better post-war products. We should 
a. Be ny eae like to make the stockpile available to you. 
alg Anorghetle hiabing mm mate 2+ 2==5. Consult us now on the products you are preparing for post- 
on. e-. 
d othes war competition. 

ma 
= tlex: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
nTICy 
to tem 
ly used 
ons. 
is to De 
lebts af 
ng-tem dite 
of th | ee ae : se ig i ea gti ait ES : 

Industrial Explosives « Industrial Finishes « Coated Fabrics * Acids 

_) ———ome Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel PEE ACT A 
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"in I day, that 
| MONDS 


man saved us 
1% hours per cut 
and gave us 
50% more 
blade-life!’’ 


That's the report of a war- 
planet which took advantage of 
a current Simonds offer to send 
an engineer to survey cutting 
operations. 

Here, the operation was pow- 
er-hacksawing...in which a 
blade-test resulted as follows: 
First blade cut 3“ deepin 104" x 
743" steel stock, taking 1% 
hours, when blade dulled. Then 
aSimonds Red End Molybdenum 
Blade—correctly tensioned to the 
job by Simonds new method — 


finished an entire 753" cut in 1 
hour, 46 minutes. So why not 
have Simonds job-tensioned Red 
End Blades tried outon your own 
work by a Simonds engineer? 
Call your Supply Distributor, or 
write to: 


CANADA 


Aid Plan Eyed 


Policy is unsettled, but 
mutual aid program is likely to 
be translated into a postwar 
trade reconstruction plan. 


OTTAWA—Canada’s mutual aid 
program of free supply of war goods to 
United Nations is likely to be trans- 
lated into a trade reconstruction plan 
for the transition and immediate post- 
war period. 

e@ Concern for Canada—Policy has not 
been definitely determined, but the 
thinking of trade officials and govern- 
ment economists is beginning to crys- 
tallize in this direction. Concern for 
Canada’s own economic interest is the 


| dominating factor influencing the trend. 


Policy may be finally settled after 


| discussion between Ottawa officials and 


Lord Keynes, who is expected to visit 
Canada after his talks in Washington. 
Restoration of normal trade with Brit- 
ain is a central consideration for Can- 


| ada, and Britain’s position in respect to 
| Canadian dollars and the potentialities 


of the United Kingdom market need 
clarification. 

e Is Fund Sufficient?—Discussions with 
Lord Keynes will probably go deeper 
than that, into whether Canada’s mu- 
tual aid fund is sufficient to finance 


| Britain’s needs, and what goods are 
| likely to be required from Canadian 


production in the near future. 

These talks may pave the way for an 
agreement on transition and postwar 
trade recovery credits between the two 
countries. 

@ British Purchases—Whether Britain’s 


| postwar buying in Canada will be larger 
| or smaller than before the war, and 


what Canada can do to assure a favor- 
able answer, are two questions with 
which Ottawa trade officials are grap- 
pling. 

In Washington-London-Ottawa com- 
mercial policy discussions, reduction of 
tariffs by multilateral agreement has in- 
volved talk of drastic revision of the 
Empire preference system. This has 
disturbed Canadian businessmen, to 
whom a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush. They welcomed, there- 
fore, Trade & Commerce Minister 
James MacKinnon’s assurance that Can- 
ada would make no blanket sacrifices 
until benefits of a multilateral arrange- 
ment were clearly visible. 
e@Full Employment—What worries 
Canadians about future trade relations 


124 


with Britain is that country’s d 
tion to maintain full employ» 
if it means channeling an 
foreign trade to sterling arca 
(page 121). 

Ottawa is less concerned \ 
much lend-lease and mutual 


United States and Canada wi! 


pared to extend to Britain (B 
18’44,p15) than with how m 
ain will be willing or can 
accept. 

Present contracts envisage 
export of Canadian farm, fo 
mineral products, but the p 
manufactures is unclear. Thu 
tual aid program, involving hu 
factures exports, can possibl) 
verted to a transition-period ai 


which will bolster the Canadian 


omy. 
@ India Wants Some—Mutua 
ready available to Britain, tl 
Union, Australia, New 


cific war. 


share in mutual aid. 


duction by early January. 
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Zeal 
China, will be continued—possibly o 
reduced basis—until the end of 
India is negotiati 
Unde: 
plans, Canada will be paid f 
with postwar utility which have beer 
delivered or are now being manufac 


© good 


FROM GUNS TO SHELLS 


A 350-ton vertical press shapes noses 
on the first batch of artillery shell 
produced by a General Motors Fisher 
Body plant. Tooled up and in pi 
duction within four months after get 
ting a letter of intent on the Ary 
contract, the shop at Grand Rapids 
Mich., is turning out 155-mm. pte 
jectiles. Using such rapid methods 
induction heating (BW—Jun.5’4, 
p48), the plant will be in full pr 


"ingl | War goods supplied to United 
\ Cyc gs will revert to Canadian title 
pandg the end of hostilities, and will be 
‘nti ced of by Canada’s War Assets 
fp. (B\ '—Feb.5’44,p28). 

He mutual aid arrangement with 
win has varied with circumstances, 
included first conversion of a $700,- 
000 sterling balance to a ye ym 
t-free loan, then a $1,000,000,000 
cht gift, and finally a $1,000,000,- 
) and an $800,000,000 mutual aid 
priation (shared by others, but 
ly for Britain) with reimbursible 
Jincations. 


oan Other Countries—Exports to 
“1 ries other than Britain, which may 


xX CO; 
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had up for Canadian dollar ex- 
nge in the transition period, will be 
plitated by the Export Credits Act, 
jemented by arrangements to be 
Sovvelammee OY the Export Credits Insurance 
1 anf, a. government agency now being 
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in Ottawa, and not offi- 
ly denied, is a deal by which Ameri- 
aircraft interests will j join Canadian 
ests (BW—Aug.26'44,p44) in the 
yership of Canadian Vaden, Ltd., 
whose aircraft division has a 
ninent contract to build 50 Doug- 
DC4 transports for Trans-Canada 
Cag 
s may be an entering wedge for 
rican producers seeking to get in- 
the Empire preference trade sys- 
in the event this does not collapse. 
ing impending international trade 
otiations. Douglas Aircraft Co., sup- 
ing Vickers with engineering ‘data, 
waived objection to Vickers’ export- 
DC planes to Britain. 
madian Vickers has contracted to 
et the first plane 13 months after 
tipt of bl prints, and receives a 
of aoe. which increases or decreases 
% for every $10,000 variation from 
t soot of $350,000 per plane 
0U.S.). 


BLICIZING AID TO VETS 


nosed ORONTO—Display advertisements 
helifqgeling the benefits available to veter- 
| on their return to Canada are ap- 
ming currently in Canadian publica- 
The Ministry of Veterans Af- 

is paying for the ads. 
er describing the newly estab- 
hed Reconstruction Dept., the Indus- 
Development Bank, the Export 
P'O@edits Insurance Act, the National 
ds af@using Act, and other potential guar- 
5'43, tees of postwar employment, the ads 
progm' 2 booklet, “Back to Civil Life,” 
d ask readers to send the ad to men 
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YOUR BONDS 


MEAN 


DEAD JAPS! 


When trouble occurs it’s too late to order needed 
equipment. General Detroit’s 48-page Buyers’ 
Encyclopedia covers fire cogs plant protection, 
safety, industrial maintenance. 500 different “‘hard- 
to-get’’ items—boots to barrel trucks, sirens to 
safety supplies. No obligation. Write General 


Detroit Corp., Dept. 2-B, 2270 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 


SALES AND ENGINEERING | 
SUPERVISOR 


Electronic manufacturing company 
has position for man to head indus- 
trial division handling a varied line 
of equipment including broadcast 
transmitters. Industrial and merchan- 
dising background essential, plus know!- 
edge of electronics and experience 
| selling to all types of industry. Execu- 
tive type desired — must be good or- 
| ganizer who can appraise situations, 
supervise a sales staff, work with tech- 
nical specialists. Good Salary. Write 
to: Dept. 3B, Box 429, Grand Central 
Annex, New York 17, N. ¥. 


Fighting for More 
Production? 


YOU NEED 


EXECUTONE! 


How This Modern “tater-Com” System 
Saves Man-Hours...increases Output 
EXECUTONE puts you in instant conversational 
contact with every department of your organi- 
zation! Saves time... comserves energy... 
ne oe A 
EXECUTONE enables you to get information from 
your employees the instant you want it—elimi- 
nates the everlasting running back and forth 
from one office to another. 
EXECUTONE speeds your phone service by 
taking the load of “inside”’ calls off your switch- 
board. Cuts down busy signals and expensive 
call-backs. Saves you money in many ways. 
The “‘inter-com’’ system selected by the 
U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 


Write for FREE booklete''P9”’ 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 
Service in Principal Cities 


Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds! 


THE MARKE 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 96) 


Last week’s spell of price weakness 
proved potent enough to wipe out all the 
gains so laboriously recorded by the stock 
market since late October, and the 
abrupt arrival of the slump did nothing 
to improve Wall Street sentiment gen- 
erally over the market’s possible near- 
term rice ttern. 
© Tec Reaction—However, just as 
the Street's bullish elements had been 
fervently hoping, while prices sagged 
badly under the impact of last week's 
wave of liquidation, it soon became evi- 
dent that the weakness represented a 
short-lived technical reaction only. For 
the time being at least, there was no 
sign of a oe exodus to sharply lower 
price levels. 

Pre-Thanksgiving daily trading sessions 

on the New York Stock Exchange this 
week, in fact, have again been disclosing 
somewhat firmer price tendencies. 
@ Rails Snap Back—This new-found 
strength has been particularly noticeable 
in certain rail stocks. Paced by Southern 
Pacific (page 103), their current move is 
taking the rail stock price average close 
to july 1942-44 highs, and their strength 
has been having a most salutary effect on 
market prices as a whole. 

Trading activity has been rising some- 
what, and already the financial "district's 
bulls are predicting that a break-through 
to new high levels by the rail stock price 
index is but a matter of days. 

@ Many Skeptics—Despite the current 
optimism in such quarters, however, the 
Street as a whole is probably more bear- 
ish than bullish at the moment. Much 
of the gains recorded this week are 
ascribed to short covering or the natural 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD ent 
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bounce-back of the market aft 
as severe as that of early last y 
siderable skepticism exists wi 
to the possible near-term price : 
What this skeptical group | 
all liked is the way liquidation | 
in recent months whenever t 
has come close to last sumn 
market peaks. This factor th: 
a very clear warning that st: 
ally are not yet ready to exte: 
last major move upward. 
@ Still Cautious—This segmen: , 
Street’s market students like, 
that many investors and trac 
considerable misgivings still 


the initial effect on industrial profit magm*,”, 
gins of the wage adv: ances they s¢ The : 
ahead and that many investors are nosmetce | 
entirely satisfied that collapse of Gerjamll2) | 
many within the next few months wouldgmmtates 
find the country fully prepared to take 

up the slack that would result from war 


contract cancellations. 

With such uncertainties to the fore 
obviously, this group is advising clients 
that the time has not yet arrived for 
any considerable market ventures, 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ..126.1 125.2 126.1 1118 
Railroad ... 42.9 42.1 42.3 
Te 604.08 54.4 54.6 56.0 


Industrial ..120.6 120.0 119.5 
Railroad ...111.1 110.3 110.2 


Utility ..... 116.6 116.8 117.0 1152 ra 
uve 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. es ay 
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HE TRADING POST 


wmestic Planning Needed 


jhe International Business Confer- 
.at Rye, N. Y., was just one of 
» recent manifestations of ovr 
jehtencd interest in foreign trade. 
Representatives of private business 
»m 52 nations gathered for these ses- 
ms to discuss such important subjects 
stwar loans and investments, mone- 
~ stabilization, settlement of lend- 
be obligations, cartels and quotas, 
i the removal of trade barriers, all 
which have a bearing on the free 
pw of goods. between nations. 
The Soviet Union Chamber of Com- 
sce has announced (BW —Sep.16'44, 
112) that it will soon invite United 
nies manufacturers to participate in a 
janent industrial sample fair in 
foscow, and will prepare a catalog of 
erican machinery for circulation in 
e Soviet Union. 
‘More recently, French officials were 
ported (BW—Nov.4’44,p112) to be 
wing plans for a similar exhibit of 
merican goods in Paris to help French 
pdustrialists plan their rehabilitation. 
Of all the United Nations, France 
nd Russia probably have suffered most 
om the direct effects of war. No one 
ints that they are forgetting the war, 
ause we all know how much evidence 
death, destruction, and malnutrition 
ust prevail in those lands. 
Everyone knows that the port facili- 
ss available to the Allies on. the con- 
nent of Europe are being used pri- 
rily for military goods. Everyone 
ms to take it for granted that no 
ostwar plans for Europe will be 
owed to interfere with the prosecu- 
on of the war to final victory. 
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It is true that the people of the 
nited States have not been as close 
) this war as the people of Europe. 
‘e have not seen our communities rav- 
bed by the Nazi war machine. But I 
spect that we are adult enough to 
ow that any postwar plans we make 
the home front must be contingent 
pon first producing enough of the 
achines and materials to enable the 
en in uniform to win the war. 

The Washington attitude seems 
) be that the people cannot be trusted 
) arrange war production and postwar 
anning in their proper order. The 
ficial policy often is unofficially ex- 
essed as: We don’t see how you can 
k about reconversion when we face 
he risk of six, eight, or even twelve 
ore months of war in Europe,” or 
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“Let’s not mislead the American people 
into thinking that our production supe- 
riority means the war is won.” 

As early as 1937 we had definite warn- 
ings that war was likely to break out 
in Europe. Our experience of 20 years 
before should have convinced us that 
we should put our house in order and 
be prepared to meet any emergency. 
But there were many who said: “Let's 
not talk about it, and maybe we won’t 
be involved.” 

Subsequent events proved that we 
should have been talking about it, and 
doing more about it. But the hush- 
hush contingent did have a good talk- 
ing point in their argument that we 
might possibly avoid war. That is more 
than can be said for those who now 
argue that we shouldn’t be talking about 
postwar selling. For sooner or later, we 
shall have to face the problems of re- 
conversion. 


a Xe *x 


We are constantly warned that unless 
our postwar production exceeds that of 
any previous year, and that if we do 
not provide more jobs than ever before, 
we shall be in serious danger of a de- 
pression greater than any in the past. 

Yet when one of the nation’s large 
industrial concerns, with an admittedly 
splendid war production record, pre- 
pared to acquaint its distribution organ- 
ization with a postwar program designed 
to produce more goods and to provide 
more jobs, the plans were hastily can- 
celed at the request of the Army and 
the Navy. The reason offered was that 
the purpose of the meeting “might be 
misunderstood and taken to mean that 
the needs of war production are de- 
clining.” 

In war we are united and we accept 
a high degree of restriction on normal 
buying and selling practices so that we 
can insure full production of the things 
the Army and Navy need. But the prob- 
lems of peace are likely to be more 
numerous than the problems of war, be- 
cause we shall then have, not a common 
objective and one enormous consumer 
for our production, but millions of cus- 
tomers and millions of individual ob- 
jectives. 

No one will raise a voice against the 
leas of military leaders for victory be- 
ore reconversion. Any postwar plan 

worthy of the name must place winning 
the war at the top of the list of things 
to be done. But it seems to me it is not 
too early to be planning, and to be 
making known whatever plans we make, 
on that basis. Ww.c, 


-++++FOR BETTER 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


modern coordination of group 
insurance benefits that makes | 
possible broad protection for 
employees against the everyday 
hazards they face. It is one of 
progressive management's best 
answers to better understanding, 
_ better relations between employer 
and employee because, in itself, it 
means thoughtful cooperation... 
the kind of cooperation people 
| understand. Descriptive booklet 
on request. 

‘The Protected Pay Envelope 
provides, singly or in combi- 
nation, Group Life, Accident 

_& Sickness insurance, Hos. 

pital Expense benefits, and 
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THE TREND 


MANAGEMENT IN A LABOR CONFERENCE 


Shortly before Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt con- 
vened in the White House a conference of the top lead- 
ers of industry and labor to agree on a policy of settling 
wartime labor disputes. 

That conference ended in some confusion as to the 
degree of actual agreement reached but with the an- 
nouncement of a three-point national war labor policy— 
no strikes or lockouts for the duration, all disputes to be 
settled by peaceful means, a new top board of industry, 
labor, and public members to put government at the end 
of the settlement process. 


© Now comes a suggestion that a new conference may be 
needed to hammer out a labor policy for the reconversion 
period that starts with the end of the. war in Europe and, 
perhaps, to take soundings on our peacetime course in 
labor relations. 

There is talk in Washington that developments may 
force the President’s hand on this, and that, without 
waiting, he should take the lead and set up the frame- 
work for a conference in such a way that a sound agree- 
ment will be possible. 

Behind some of this talk lies concern about the present 
efficacy of the National War Labor Board. Its prestige 
has been shaken at several points, going back to the time 
when Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes dealt with 
John L. Lewis while the coal miners were still out, 
though the board had refused to consider any case during 
a strike. 

Seizure of Montgomery Ward & Co., growing out of 
the mail-order company’s fight against NWLB’s authority 
to issue maintenance-of-membership orders, raised such a 
political uproar that the board has since been substan- 
tially unable to make “maintenance” stick against an 
employer’s refusal, particularly where the government 
has not been a contractor for that employer's products. 

Against further assertion of the policy that all disputes 
affect the war effort and must, therefore, be settled by 
NWLB, stands the successful defiance of James C. 
Petrillo and his American Federation of Musicians, 
for which the government showed itself wholly unarmed. 


e And, recently, in the midst of the unions’ attack on 
NWLB’s job of holding the wage line, the board’s A.F.L. 
members were temporarily withdrawn from its delibera- 
tions for one reason, C.I.O. threatened to pull its repre- 
sentatives out for another, and the whole wage row has 
become political dynamite in the agency’s hands. 
There may be a large lack of sympathy for NWLB’s 
plight in some management quarters, but that plight is 
associated with something bigger. If the board is shorn 
of all effectiveness in making the no-strike pledge stick 
and of its control over disputes in nonwar industry, what 
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happens when V-E Day both loosens the 105 
pledge and starts a shift of industry out of the var Dy 
duction area? 


@ Is industry willing to take its chance at that crit, 
period when plants turn from munitions to civilian gog 
with labor change-overs that are bound to threaten sti 
that can seriously impair reconversion? And, if willin 
does industry consider it realistic to believe that, 
strikes in reconverting plants incite trouble in tho 
remaining on war production, the government—and p 
lic opinion—will then remain quiescent while men ; 
still dying in the Pacific? Or that, if public opinion tume 
sharply against the unions in this event, and they we 
further weakened by a shrinkage in jobs, all this woul 
be worth the price of the immediate disruption of indy 
try’s re-entry into the eager civilian market? 

These are questions that must be considered in co 
nection with the talk that a new management-labor cop 
ference could profitably get a reaffirmation of the ne 
strike pledge for the duration of the whole war and get j 
clear that this covered reconversion work as well as wa 
work; that it could make NWLB a better instrument fo 
keeping the labor peace for our remaining days of fight 
ing; that it could exert some influence on the coming 
wage decisions and perhaps get some agreement on thé 
maintenance of equitable wage and price controls unt 
the danger of inflation is passed; that it could promot 
the settlement of more disputes at the plant bargaining 
table, instead of before NWLB; and that it could rein 
force the effort to keep war workers on their jobs whik 
our Pacific warriors remain on theirs. 


@ There are, of course, those who think that such a con 
ference should go on to the construction of nation 
machinery for the settlement of peacetime labor dispute 
and, perhaps, to the job of tying it up with a nation 
wage policy relating pay raises to gains in productivt 
efficiency and with a definition of the terms on whid 
strikes shall be, permissible. They argue that America 
management and labor have matured to the point 
making possible a peacetime agreement, not on NWLB! 
wartime compulsory arbitration system, but on dispute 
settling machinery along the moderate lines of the Rai 
way Labor Act. 

Management, with some well-grounded fears of being 
pitted against a government-labor alliance, will go slo 
on such long-range proposals. But no company can affor 
to go slow in its thinking about labor policy for the trans 
tion. A conference on that subject would require th 
best that industry had to offer. 
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